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ABSTEACT 

This monograph includes two reports aescribing the 
results of three years of field research on the implementation and 
xmpact of the Comprehensive Enployment and Training Act (CETA) in 
Eastern Massachusetts. They represent a thorough and detailed study 
of the problems faced by prime sponsors in the initial years of CETA. 
The first report, CETA in Eastern Massachusetts, covers Cambridge, 
Lowell, New Bedford, and the Massachusetts balance of state prime 
sponsors, chapter 1 concerns CETA in general and in Massachusetts; 
Chapter 2 gives the methodology of the study. Chapter 3 discusses 'the 
administration of CETA with emphasis on the oraanizationai factors. 
Chapter 4 deals with the generalizations and lessons learned on the 
process of inplementation of CETA. Chapter 5 presents numerical and 
qualitative impact and client information gathered from pre-CETA 
records and post-CETA performance and monitoring information. Chapter 
6 summarizes in detail findings and recommendations emerging from the 
entire study. The second report. The I uplement ation of CETA in 
Boston, 1974-77, is a case study of the introduction of CETA in 
Boston. Following an introductory chapter, chapter 2 discusses the 
transition period--the decentralization and decategorization of 
employment and training programs. Chapter 3 focuses on CETA 
functioning in Boston through community- based agencies, including 
changes, new programs, and problems with funds. Public Service 
Employment is the focus of Chapter 4. Chapters 5 and 6 summarize 
findings and conclusions and list recommendations based on 
observations in Boston. (XLB) 
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The Office of Research and Development of the Office of 
Policy, Evaluation and Research, Employment and Training 
Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, was authorized 
first under the Manpower Development and Training Act 
(MDTA) of 1962, and then under the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA) of 1973, to conduct research, 
experimentation, and demonstration to solve social and 
economic problems relative to the employment and training 
of unemployed and underemployed workers. Research also 
includes national longitudinal surveys of age cohorts of 
the population at critical transition stages in working 
life which examine the labor market structures of these, 
cohorts. Studies are conducted on labor market structures 
and operations, obstacles to employment, mobility, how 
individuals do job searches, and various problems that 
pertain particularly to disadvantaged persons. Experimen- 
tal or demonstration projects may test a new technique of 
intervention, a different institutional arrangement for 
delivery, or innovative ways to combine resources. 

Analyses of the resailts of the most significant of these 
studies, descriptions of process, handbooks of procedures, 
or other products designed specifically for planners, 
administrators, and operators in the CETA system are 
issued as monographs in a continuing series. Information 
concerning all projects in process or completed during 
the previous 3 years is contained in an annual catalog of 
activities. Research and Development Projects . This 
publication and those m the monograph series may be 
obtained, upon request, from: 
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FOREWORD 



This monograph includes two reports describing the results 
of 3 years of field research on the implementation and 
impact of CETA in Eastern Massachusetts. 

The first report, "CETA in Eastern Massachusetts" (Part I), 
was prepared by the Industrial Relations Section of the 
Alfred P. Sloan School of Management at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. It covers Cambridge, Lowell, 
New Bedford, and the Massachusetts balance-of -state prime 
sponsors. 

The second report, "The Implementation of CETA in Boston, 
1974-77" (Part ii) , was prepared by the Department of 
Economics at Northeastern University and concentrates on 
the CETA activities in Boston. 

Both reports reflect a thorough and detailed study of the 
problems faced by prime sponsors in the initial years of 
CETA. The recommendations are often provocative and in 
several instances suggest legislative changes. 

Observations and specific recommendations for improving 
prime sponsor activities are included for review and 
implementation . 



HOWARD ROSEN 
Director 

Office of Research 
and Development 
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PREFACE 



How has CETA worked in the cities and consortia — prime 
sponsors — of Eastern Massachusetts? The two reports that 
constitute this volume attempt to answer that question. 
The first report, covering Cambridge, Lowell, New Bedford, 
and the huge prime sponsor called "the balance of state" 
with headquarters in Boston, was made by two faculty 
members affiliated with the Industrial Relations Section 
at the Alfred P. Sloan School of Management at MIT, based 
on field studies by 13 graduate students over 3 years from 
September 1974 through June 1977. 

The second report on CETA in the city of Boston, the largest 
urban prime sponsor in Massachusetts, was done over a 2-year 
period with research assistants by the arthors of the report, 
two of whom are faculty members of the Department of 
Economics at Northeastern University in Boston. They had 
also completed earlier studies in Boston, and built their 
research (under a subcontract to MIT) on this foundation. 

Both reports would not have been possible without the 
cooperation of numerous staff meinbers of the prime sponsors 
studied, whose anonymity muGt be protected. Regional 
Department of Labor (Employment and Training Administration) 
staff and the State Manpower Services Council staff were 
also helpful. And without the support of the Office of 
Research and Development of the Employment and Training 
Administration in Washington in providing funds for the 
research, these studies could not have been made. . We are 
particularly indebted to Dr , Howard Rosen, Director of ORD, 
and his associates, especially Richard F. McAllister. 

Finally, readers will note that the authors of the two 
reports have organized them somewhat differently, as is 
appropriate ^^or one study which covers a number of prime 
sponsors, and another which covers the city of Boston. 
The academic principle, as well as the caveat on the title 
page, puts full responsibility on the authors for the 
organization and writing of their respective reports, 
after all comments and suggestions for change have been 
considered. 

Charles A. Myers 
Director 

Industrial Relations Section 
Sloan School of Management 
Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology 
Cambridge , Massachusetts 
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OVERVIEW 



Principal Findings and Conclusions (discussed more fully in Chapter VII) . 

1. This study reports on the results of three years of field research 
on the implementation and impact of CETA in Eastern Massachusetts, with com- 
parisons with prior programs when data were available. Apart from the City 
of Boston, which was studied under a subcontract from MIT to Northeastern 
University (the subject of a separate report), the Prime Sponsors (or 
consortia) studied were: Cambridge, Lowell, New Bedford, and the Balance 

of State with 18 subgrantees, (including the Newton and Quincy areas which 
we also studied). 

2. Comparisons with pre-CETA programs and also comparisons between 
Prime Sponsors over the three-year period were subject to external environ- 
mental factors, including the worsening state of the Massachusetts economy 
relative to the national economy, and the very high rates of unemployment 
in New Bedford and Lowell, especially, at the peak of the recession. 

3. Administrative difficulties have occurred in most of the Prime 
Sponsors during the three-year period of study, although some problems have 
been worked out by the third year. One exception was Lowell, often mentioned 
as a model prime sponsor, in which the CFTA director (active in the field 
since 1973) has had the respect of the city council, the manpower planning 
council, and the program operators from the first year of CETA. 

4. There have been wide variations in the relationships between the 
Prime Sponsors and the Regional Office of the Department of Labor (Employ- 
ment and Training Administration) with its field representatives. Most 
Prime Sponsors agreed on the necessity and appropriateness of the RDOL re- 
view of Title I plans, but considered anything further as invading what 
they considered as their areas of responsibility under CETA. Prime Sponsors 
also had problems with some field representatives. 

5. The involvement of elected officials in planning and implementing 
training programs tended to be stronger in the smaller cities studied and 
less in the larger ones. However, with the increase in funds for Public 
Service Employment, the interest of elected officials increased as they saw 
an opportunity to get funds for maintenance of public services and 
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employment as city budgets were squeezed. 

6. Coordination of other non-CETA employment and training programs 
with those funded under CETA has yet to come to fruition. Some do not share 
the same planning and service boundaries and have different submission dates 
for yearly plans. 

7. The local manpower planning councils varied considerably in their 
usefulness and attendance records of members. Despite improvements after 
initial difficulties, these councils will not be very effective if the plan 
and policy reviews they make are not given much weight by the Prime Sponsor 
staff or governing boards. They often lack an independent staff person to 
assist them in their deliberations. 

8. The CETA concept is to provide Prime Sponsors with wide program- 
matic latitude in adjusting their programs to best fit the needs in their 
areas, in their judgment. But the national funding formula handicaps the 
larger cities at the expense of suburban areas with lesser needs, as we saw 
in the two subgrantee areas, contrasted with Cambridge, Lowell, and New 
Bedford, and also with Boston (as reported in the Northeastern study). 
There were changes in the program mix over the three-year period, but not 
substantial ones. Those which did occur may have been the result of better 
administration and time to adjust, real or perceived changes in the labor 
market or in clients' needs, and changes in the funding mix. 

9. Limitations of the short-term performance indicators used by the 
RDOL in its monitoring of Prime Sponsor performance include the "cost per 
placement" figure which makes no distinction between the Prime Sponsor 
which "creams" clients for training programs and the one which is serving 
the most disadvantaged. Data on client characteristics are better. These 
show that the Massachusetts Prime Sponsors studied had a greater concentra- 
tion of "disadvantaged" than in the national figures for FY76, and that 
those with a higher percentage of minorities in the population are serving 
these groups in larger percentages compared with the national data. 

10. Minority agency perceptions of CETA in Boston are somewhat ambiv- 
alent. Contracting with the Boston Manpower office is simpler than in the 
pre-CETA days, but the reduction of Title I funds has meant that these 
agencies scramble to maintain their share of a smaller pie. They feel that 
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the disadvantaged minority applicants lose out relative to better-trained 
unemployed whites in the public service employment jobs available under the 
larger funds in Titles II and VI. These conclusions grow out of a special 
study we did in Boston, apart from the main Boston study. 

11. Separate statistical analyses of changes in hourly wages under 
pre-CETA programs with those under CETA show that the latter were greater 
percentagewise, enrolled a higher proportion of economically-disadvantaged 
persons, welfare recipients, unemployment insurance recipients, and low- 
income persons. A further analysis of disaggregated data for each period in 
Lowell and New Bedford (separately) showed that Lowell pre-CETA participants 
would have performed better in percentage wage gains under CETA programs, 
and that post-CETA participants would have fared worse under pre-CETA pro- 
grams. The New Bedford analysis did not show such clear cut results, but 
did indicate that post-CETA participants would have taken a relative wage 
loss in the pre-CETA period. 

Recommendat ions 

1. The yearly rating of Prime Sponsors by the RDOL is often disputed 
by them, gets media publicity, and is not useful unless a Prime Sponsor can 
be de-designated. This would hurt CETA clients most. 

2. The federal role in relation to the local Prime Sponsors needs to 
be clarified; it seems sometimes to be what the RDOL or its field represen- 
tatives feel their responsibility should be. At the very least the 
"policing" and technical assistance roles should be functionally separated. 

3. Field representatives need to be carefully selected and trained, 
since they are the most important link between the regional federal level 
and the local level in CETA. They have in some cases been part of the 
trouble rather than contributing to a solution of federal-local 
relationships. 

4. Serious consideration should be given to the separation of PSE 
programs from the training programs funded under Titles I and II. Either 
the RDOL's might run the PSE programs directly, or maintain a hands-off 
revenue-sharing policy subject to some monitoring on broad objectives. 

5. Attention should be given to consolidating or eliminating some of 
the paperwork required of Prime Sponsors. There is general agreement that 
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these requirements ere excessive. Many of the reports required could be in- 
corporated Into the regular audit by the RDOL. 

6. Definitions of target groups and "disadvantaged persons" should be 
clarified, as should measures of program accomplishments and placements. 
Limitations of the quantitative performance indicators used by the RDOL in 
the past to rate each Prime Sponsor indicate the importance of standardizing 
and simplifying these indicators. We applaud the effort by the RDOL in 

Mew Englano to develop a new set of indicators which may overcome these 
limitations. 

7. In order to make the local Manpower Planning Councils more effec- 
tive ss advisory groups, they should have some Title I funds or other funds 
to hire their o%m staff and clerical help. RDOL training sessions should be 
provided for MFC members , with possible financial incentives for attending 
on their own time. An MPC report on the proposed FY plan might be required 
prior to submission of the plan by the Prime Sponsor to the RDOL. 

8. Local labor market Information should be collected for the use of 
present Prime Sponsors In their own geographical boundaries, particularly 
about employers and Job openings in those areas. 

9. The present funding formula which benefits the suburban areas of 
large cities, especially Boston, raises equity questions about meeting the 
greater needs of central-clty disadvantaged poor and minorities. The per- 
ceptions of minority agencies in Boston reflect this concern. Standardized 
Indexes of the '^universe of need*' and its component parts should be 
d^pvelopcd, with a view to different funding formulae. 

10. Title I and Title II funds (Including PSE funds in the latter) 
should be spent on programs exclusively for the disadvantaged. There is no 
good reason why expenditures should be less than 100 percent for the 
disadvantaged I a« there are in some of the Prime Sponsors studied. 



1- CETA IN GENERAL AND IN MASSACHUSETTS 



When the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) became law 
late in 1973, following compromises by the Congress and the Administration, 
a new approach to the delivery of manpower services was ushered in. Under 
the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 (MDTA) , the U,S, Depart- 
ment of Labor established a number of categorical and centrally-administered 
programs for which contract applications from agencies in states, counties, 
and cities throughout the country were reviewed. Other federal agencies 
such as HEW, and OEO (Office of Economic Opportunity) made similar grants by 
contract. The "manpower programs" that emerged in the state and local 
governmental units tended to be whatever the contracts awarded had provided, 
not necessarily what these governments considered a well-rounded program to 
fit state and local needs, 

A number of efforts were made to achieve local coordination of grants 
made to different agencies, especially through the development of the 
Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) . But there was also dis- 
satisfaction in many cities, especially, with the categorical and centralized 
federal government administration of institutional, on-the-job (OJT) , and 
other similar programs. At the same time, there was sentiment in the 
Congress to move toward a more comprehensive, decategorized and decentralized 
program. The Nixon administration was interested in manpower programs as a 
form of revenue sharing with states, counties, cities, and towns, CETA 
emerged out of these state and local pressures, on the one hand, and federal 
interests, on the other, 

^' Principal Provisions of CETA 

Only a brief summary as background for our findings is possible here. 
First, CETA does not eliminate all categorical, federally-administered pro- 
grams. The Job Corps (established under MDTA) continues as a distinct 
national though reduced program; and separate federal programs are authorized 
for migrants, released offenders, youths, non-English speaking people, and 
American Indians. In the first-year's budget (1975), more than a third of 
the funds was spent on these various categorical programs. Also included in 
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these federal portions were the financing of the federal-state employment 
service, programs for research, experimental projects, evaluation, data 
collection, and overall management of the system. Further, certain programs 
which can be considered part of a comprehensive manpower policy were not 
included in CETA, but authorized by other legislation incorporated in t^or 
federal departmental budgets, such as vocational education and vocational 
rehabilitation (in HEW), economic development and public works projects (in 
Commerce), and others. 

What is left for the state and local initiative which is considered 
the essence of CETA? To quote a Position Paper by the National Manpower 
Policy Task Force, The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act; Opportu - 
nities and Challenges (April 1974) : 

"The new legislation must be put in perspective. Although 
the Act gives governors, mayors and county executives in- 
creased decision-making authority, the shared funds are 
only a piece of the nation's total manpower pie, and the 
federal finger (but not the heavy hand) remains." 

In other words, the decentralized and decategorized part of CETA is 
what funds the elected officials in these decentralized government units 
now are given for planning, developing, and administering programs to fit 
their local manpower needs as they see them, with some "supervision" from 
the regional arms of the U.S. Department of Labor. Under these types of 
programs, funds are available under Title I for training of the institutional 
(classroom) and OJT variety. Title II provides additional funds for these 
programs, although these funds can also be used for public service employment 
programs. PSE programs were fairly small under K )TA, until the Emergency 
Employment Act was passed in 1971 for Washington to push out funds quickly 
to states and localities for "temporary" jobs in the public sector. An ex- 
panded program of public service employment, known as the Emergency Jobs and 
Unemployment Assistance Act of 1974, amended CETA by instituting a new Title 
VI (Emergency Jobs Program) to authorize initially $2.5 billion for FY 1975. 
These funds were made available to the states, counties, and cities with 
preferred applicants to include "unemployed persons who have exhausted un- 
employment insurance benefits, to unemployed persons who are not eligible 
for unemployment insurance benefits (except for persons lacking work 
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experience), and to unemployed persons who have been unemployed for fifteen 
weeks or more." PSE programs were subsequently expanded and eligibility 
criteria changed in FY 1977. 

These standards contrasted with eligibility preference under Titles I 
and II, which emphasized hard-to-employ persons (frequently poor youths and 
minorities) with various labor market disadvantages requiring institutional 
skill training, on-the-job training, work experience, and subsidized private 
employment, as well as some public service employment. These standards were 
more restrictive than those for the new Title VI, which had more funds, got 
more publicity, and as we point out later, consumed the energies of the 
states, counties, and cities at the expense of attention to serving the 
really disadvantaged through programs authorized in Titles I and II. These 
were and are the central focus of the original concept of CETA."^ 

The responsibilities of the various governmental units involved in the 
funding, administration, and monitoring of CETA are somewhat vague in the 
law and in practice. Some would have preferred a system where CETA funds 
would have been distributed in the same manner as general revenue sharing, 
with little or no federal involvement beyond funding. Others favored con- 
tinuing dominance of the federal agencies in the planning, review, and moni- 
toring of CETA-type programs. Congress went half-way on these issues. It 
was willing to allow the state and local units of government wide leeway in 
planning and running of manpower programs, but it was not willing to give up 
the federal authority and responsibility, through regional offices of the 
original Manpower Administration (now Employment and Training Administration) 
of the U.S. Department of Labor. We refer to these regional offices 
subsequently with the acronym RDOL. 

Against this background, we turn to consideration of the economy of 
Massachusetts, and then to a profile of the Prime Sponsors we studied in 



The FY 1976 "new" allocation formula for Title I funds was as follows: 
50% of the total based on previous year's allocation; 37% based on the number 
of unemployed in each Prime Sponsor's area compared to the total unemployed 
in all (431 Prime Sponsor) areas; 12.5% based on the number of adults in low- 
income families in each Prime Sponsor area compared to the total unemployed 
in all areas; plus a bonus for consortia of a city and surrounding areas to 
constitute a Prime Sponsor. Daily Labor Report , November 5, 1975. 
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Eastern Massachusetts. In the latter review, we omit the city of Boston 
here, because under a subcontract, this is a separate report in this volume, 

B. The Economy of Massachusetts 

One of the most important determinants of the programmatic decisions 
made under the CETA program, as well as the success of CETA in facilitating 
client movement into productive and rewarding positions commensurate with 
their abilities, is the surrounding economic environment. Any social or 
economic development program must be evaluated and discussed in the appro- 
priate environmental context. It is one thing to establish a successful OJT 
program in an area experiencing rapid and sustained job growth, and quite 
another in an area stagnant or declining in employment. It is for this 
reason that a brief discussion of the Massachusetts economy is included in 
this report. The economy of Massachusetts has been in difficult economic 
straits since 1970, suffering from both structural problems and bearing a 
disproportionate burden of the devastating recession which besieged the U.S. 
beginning in 1974. 

The most important measures to cite in reference to the Massachusetts 
economy and CETA are those relating to the growth of jobs: the unemployment 
rate and the l#.bpr force participation rates within the state. The growth 
of jobs in the Massachusetts economy since 1965 has been almost exclusively 
in the service sector. That sector's share of employment grew from 27 per- 
cent of the total in 1947 to 40 percent in 1973 and the rate of relative 
change (compared with manufacturing) continues to increase. Manufacturing 
employment over the same period has declined from 46 percent to 30 percent 
of total employment. The implications of the growth of jobs in the service 
sector is not clear, although some trends have become apparent. First, the 
jobs in the service sector, on average, pay less and have less continuity in 
terms of full-year, full-time employment and career paths. Secondly, due in 
part to the relative instability and low pay, many of those entering the 
labor market or displaced from jobs in the manufacturing sector are not 
earning an income which allows a family to get along with one wage earner. 
Families with two or more persons officially in the labor force have in- 
creased dramatically in Massachusetts. Furthermore, the state has the 
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highest female labor force participation rate of any state in the country. 

Unemployment rates in Massachusetts have remained high since the re- 
cession of 1970-71. but by 1977 have at least come parallel with the national 
rate. However, over the crucial period of CETA implementation (early 1975) 
Massachusetts was experiencing 12 percent unemployment, almost 4 points 
higher than the national rate. The causes of high unemployment in 
Massachusetts are difficult to catalogue but a brief exposition will be 
helpful. 

Apart from the United Kingdom, Massachusetts (and New England in 
general) is the oldest industrial economy in the West. As such the factories 
and related facilities possess older capital which is both less productive 
and more difficult to bring up to safety and health standards mandated by a 
variety of laws. The costs of energy and transportation are higher in 
New England than the remainder of the country, as we are energy poor and on 
the end of the nation's transportation network. Further, liberal and 
equitable social programs and an historical concern for the quality of life 
in the area have led to high taxes for both personal and business income. 
Finally, many of the mill-based industry (textiles, leather, shoes, etc.) 
have moved out of the region into Southern states, and many of these re- 
maining have contracted or closed partially as a result of lower-priced 
foreign imports. 

These structural problems combined with the national recession have 
served to offer an incredibly unfavorable environment for the introduction 
of the CETA program, especially Title I. Even in a good economic climate 
the problems of aiding the disadvantaged in a meaningful and economically 
viable fashion is difficult, but with the poor climate and over-demand for 
CETA services, the Prime Sponsor in the area have faced grave difficulties 
in implementing effective Title I training programs. 

The history of manpower program successes and failures have taught us 
certain lessons about program mix in an expanding versus a contracting 
economy. For example, as the number of eligible people increases, it is 
likely that the CETA programs may have built-in incentives to cream the 
applicants and to possibly slow a bit on enforcement of outreach and other 
affirmative action goals. One cannot expect placement in OJT slots to do as 



well as institutional training programs in times of economic downturn. The 
availability of PSE money has helped to ease the demand of the cyclically 
unemployed for Title I services, but not enough so that all of those who 
needed help were able to get it. 

C. Profile of the Prime Sponsors Studied 

This section presents a brief profile of the economy and socio- 
demographic characteristics of the various areas studied. Only the 
Cambridge consortium is discussed in terms of each of the member towns and 
cities, as the differences and similarities among these five communities 
will give the reader an idea of the diversity within one Prime Sponsor. The 
remainder of the Prime Sponsors are discussed only very briefly. 

1- The Cambridge Consortium - The Eastern Middlesex Human Resource 
Development Authority (EMHRDA) 

The five communities across the Charles River from Boston iT.ike up a 
widely diverse demographic and economic region consisting of the cities of 
Cambridge and Somerville and the towns of Arlington, Belmont, and Watertown. 
The entire consortium is within the Boston SMSA. In 1970 the population of 
the area was about 310,000 or about 5.5 percent of the total state popula- 
tion. The EMHRDA was formed in 1974 and grew out of a previous relationship 
among the towns in reference to the Area Manpower Planning Board's (AMPB) 
comprehensive plan which was formulated prior to the passage of CETA. 
Cambridge had a population large enough to stand on its own as a Prime 
Sponsor, but chose to take the lead in the formulation for a consortium by 
persuading its neighboring communities that the Prime Sponsor could be well 
managed and attract funds. It happened that the five towns also comprise 
the Congressional district of Speaker of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr. 

Examination of the economic demographic characteristics of th^ five 
cities and towns makes it clear why there was some hesitation with the 
initial consortium arrangement. The communities vary substantially in 
size, with Belmont having only one-fourth the population of the largest city, 
Cambridge. The governmental structure and the groups in need of manpower 
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services vary widely from community to community. For example, Cambridge 
has a substantial Portuguese-American population, as does Somerville, while 
Watertown has a sizable Armenian-American population and a firm commitment 
to serve this group in their programs. However, they all have a declining 
economy in common, mirroring in many ways the overall economy of the state— 
a decline in manufacturing jobs especially in the non-durable goods area and 
an increasing percentage of employment in the service sector. 

The town of Arlington is clearly part of the Boston labor market, with 
80 percent of its residents commuting out to their jobs. The local economy 
has been in a state of stagnation with very old commercial buildings and a 
lack of parking—both of which serve to hold down the expansion of private 
businesses in the town. It has a population of about 50,000, a labor force 
participation rate of 48 percent, and the highest median age of the five 
communities— 33.5 years. The town is run by a professional manager with 
administrative authority over town government, subject to review by the 
elected five member Board of Selectmen. CETA is part of the town government 
but does not appear in the budget which goes to the town meeting. The CETA 
program has two main parts: PSE and a cluster of manpower services operated 
by a CAP agency under a subgrant. The minority population is small and 
spread among Greeks, Spanish-speaking, Blacks and Orientals, none repre- 
senting more than 2 percent of the total population. 

The City of Somerville is the second largest (population - 80,000) and 
most densely populated of the members. The most important sources of employ- 
ment are in retail and wholesale trade and light manufacturing. Again, 
almost four-fifths of the workforce commute outside of the city. The 
minority population is dominated by the Portuguese and Spanish-speaking, 
each of which represent 16 and 8 percent of the population, respectively. 
It is mainly a working class city with a rough style of politics that has 
influenced the CETA program, particularly the PSE funding. The unemployment 
rate (14 percent in January 1976) was the highest among the five communities, 
as is the rate of persons dependent on welfare. The city government has a 
strong elected mayor who is deeply involved in the CETA program, run through 
the Somerville Employment Center. 
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Cambridge is the center of the consortium (population over 100,000) 
with an incredible diversity among its neighborhoods from the affluent sec- 
tions housing the faculties of Harvard and MIT to the very poor neighbor- 
hoods bordering on the Somerville line. The largest ethnic groups are 
Portuguese and Blacks, which constitute 11 and 10 percent of the population, 
respectively. The government is a 9-member council elected every other year 
in nonpartisan elections. The council then elects the mayor from among its 
members and, by majority vote, hires a city manager. Cambridge has lost 
manufacturing jobs, but its economy is quite alive with jobs per 1,000 
population equaling that of Boston—the center of economic activity in the 
area. About 55 percent of the residents work within the city and hold 30 
percent of the total jobs within its boundaries. Education-related work and 
light manufacturing are the mainstays of the Cambridge economy. 

CETA is run through the Cambridge Office of Manpc^Wer Affairs with its 
director headquartered in the Cambridge City Hall, and assigned to head the 
consortium. Cambridge is the most diverse and complex of the five communi- 
ties with a large number of unemployed persons. The location of large uni- 
versities and the interest of the universities in the government of their 
city complicates the political process. The CETA program is seen as a major 
resource for the city and the arrangement with the neighboring communities 
is not everyone's favorite, as the city is large enough to be its own Prime 
Sponsor. 

Belmont is a small town (population 28,000) with virtually no minority 
population, but fully 20 percent of its residents over 60 years of age. 
Wholesale and retail trade are the mainstay of the economy. The town has no 
full-time town manager, but is governed by a three member part-time Board of 
Selectmen who hear. reports from department heads under their jurisdiction 
each Monday evening. CETA is located in the Town Hall annex and is run by a 
manpr./er coordinator hired by the Selectmen. The unemployment rate is lower 
than the surrounding communities and the manpower coordinator has had some 
trouble in outreaching to those in the community who are pinpointed as CETA 
target groups . 

Watertown's 36,000 residents are almost one-third Armenian-Americans. 
The government is a Board of S'^lectmen which hires a full-time manpower 
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coordinator for CETA. Its mainstay is manufacturing employment, although 
its economy has also been stagnant— an unemployment rate of 12 percent in 
January 1976. One of the major problems to be addressed by the CETA program 
is the availability of English as a second language-courses needed for the 
large number of immigrants who reside in the city. 

In short, EMHRDA is a diverse consortium with the vast majority of its 
residents working outside its geographic boundaries and a generally de- 
clining economic base. The consortium exists as much for a lack of alter- 
natives as for any other reason. The city and town governments do appear in 
agreement that the CETA money should, to the greatest extent possible, be 
used as an economic development tool. Unfortunately, there is little if any 
cooperation between the EMHRDA and the neighboring city of Boston, which 
operates alone as a Prime Sponsor. 

2. The Lowell Consortium 

Eight communities surrounding Lowell in the northern part of the state 
constitute the Lowell consortium, generally considered to be one of the 
better Prime Sponsors in the country. It has been the subject of numerous 
studies by the various agencies and groups interested in the progress and 
processes of CETA. The Lowell area is a "mature" manufacturing district of 
the state that has been under steady decline for many years. The industries 
which were the basis of the economy read like a list of the dying industries 
all over New England; apparel, textiles, and leather goods have all but dis- 
appeared from the area. They have been replaced to some extent by indus- 
tries in the high-technology areas such as electronics, space and defense 
equipment, and computers. However, new jobs did not make up for the loss of 
old ones and to meet those needed as a result of the increasing area-wide 
labor force participation rate. The Lowell SMSA was ranked as one of the 
ten worst unemployment areas in the U.S. in 1975 when its rate peaked at 
about 15 percent. This has subsequently dropped to around 8 percent by 1977, 
reflecting subsequent increases in employment. 

Lowell had a 1970 population of just under 100,000, and the surrounding 
towns (Billerica, Chelmsford, Dracut, Dunstable, Tewksbury, Tyngsborough , and 
Westford) add to a combined consortium population of about 214,000. The area 
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has very few minorities (less than 2 percent of population) but a substantial 
poor population, due to the high unemplojrment and the low wages paid in the 
area. In 1976 the average weekly earnings for production worker d >n Lowell 
was $176, compared to an average of $203 for the state as a whole. Further, 
the chances for further economic expansion d"^ not look promising. A study 
by the Northern Middlesex Area Commission concluded that new or expanding 
industries would have little reason to locate in Lowell. 

3. New Bedford Consortium 

At the turn of the century New Bedford, like Lowell, was a textile 
manufacturing center, but by 1960 the vast majority of the mill-based indus- 
tries had either died or left the area. No new major manufacturing activity 
has replaced them as yet. The population in this seven-city consortium in 
southern Massachusetts has increased in a greater proportion than the state 
as a whole, due in large part to the attractiveness of the geography of the 
area. Six of the seven towns in the consortium have been growing at a rate 
of 2 percent per year. The 1970 population was nearly 170,000. Unemployment 
in New Bedford has been high since the end of the Vietnam War and peaked in 
October 1975 at about 14.5 percent, compared to a 1974 average of 7.8 per- 
cent. By 1977 the unemployment rate dropped to about 7 percent. 

The very large immigrant population suffers severe structural unemploy- 
ment; New Bedford has the second highest proportion of first and second 
generation Americans of the 283 SMSAs in the country. The immigrants are 
predominantly Portuguese (Cape Verdians) who possess skills in the stitching 
and fishing industries, but if they cannot find work in these areas their 
employment problems are severe. Lack of ability to speak English hampers job 
search and productivity. The educational level of the immigrants is far be- 
low that of the non-immigrant population. The lack of English coupled with 
low formal educational levels has prompted the consortium to adopt many 
special steps in the ESL and basic education courses. New Bedford also 
suffers a unique problem in terms of minority population; the size of which 
is not known due to census definition problems. There are about 15,000 Cape 
Verdians in the area who are of mixed ancestry and are officially classified 
as white by the census, while the State Division of Employment Security 
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classifies them as minorities. The Cape Verdians coupled with the Spanish- 
Americans and Blacks constitute about 13 percent of the population. 

Although the economy is relatively stagnant there have been two recent 
developments that could give it new life. The 200-mile fishing limit could 
have dramatic effects on the New Bedford fishing industry, and if the off- 
shore drilling begins, New Bedford will likely show dramatic changes in 
employment because the harbor is one of the largest on the E^st Coast. 

^- Balance of State (BoS) 

The area covered by the "Balance of State" is just what the name im- 
plies-any city or town that is not included in any of the other Prime 
Sponsors in the state. The coverage of the BoS is as diverse as the state 
itself and spread from the tip of Cape Cod to the western edge of the state. 
It is divided into subgrantees areas. Each of the 18 subgrantees can be 
likened to a "mini-prime sponsor" and is composed of contiguous cities and 
towns. One town is given the responsibility for administration of CETA and 
its chief elected official is the responsible officer. In 1975 there were 
3,500,000 persons in this "Prime Sponsor," about 99 percent of them white. 
The affluence of the subgrantees has wide variance, with the Newton area 
having a median family income of over $14,000 (1970) and Fall River only 
$9,000. The wide variance in family income is indicative of the wide 
variance in needs, industrial structure, and employment problems. Clearly, 
one of the benefits of the subgrantee structure is that the locally diversi 
areas can plan their own program, as it would be impossible to centrally plan 
for the BoS. 

It is impossible to generalize about the structure of the BoS communi- 
ties unless one discusses all of Massachusetts except Boston and Cambridge. 
The most significant indicators of use in gaining an overall picture are 
(1) the unemployment rate which has been higher than the national level since 
1971 and (2) the fact that the manufacturing sector is declining in 



1Q77 ^l^^^ ^''^'^ scheduled to become a Prime Sponsor as of October 1 
197 7-- the second subgrantee to seek and gain Prime Sponsorship after a ' 
period as a subgrantee. Brockton was the first. 
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importance over the whole state. 

Our study included not only the Balance of State headquarters in 
Boston, but also two different subgrantees: (1) the cities of Newton and 
Waltham, with nine surrounding towns, many o* h are among the most af- 

fluent in the State; and (2) the City of Qu th ten surrounding towns 

largely south of it. The population in the .on subgrantee was 323,185 
(1975), and the non-white population acco j.d for only 1.8% of this total, 
largely Spanish-speaking. Quincy and it area, on the other hand, had a 
population of 318,000, with .8% non-white. Economically, the per capita in- 
comes in the area were generally lower than in the Newton subgrantee. Newton 
had difficulty during the study period in finding clients eligible under 
Prime Sponsor guidelines, especially for OJT. Half of the Title VI positions 
filled were in the professional, technical, and managerial categories, re- 
sulting from unemployment in the high-technology firms around Route 128 
"golden semicircle" during the aerospace cutbacks and the economic recession 
generally. In Quincy, the shortage occupations were those which required 
experience and skill, but little was done to meet these shortages. The CETA 
program concentrated on the economically disadvantaged, but main energies 
were directed to the much larger Title VI PSE programs, since Quincy had been 
a "prime sponsor" under the earlier Emergency Employment Act. 

One final comment should be made about these two subgrantees in the 
greater Boston labor market. While no data exist to show the extent of com- 
muting to the city of Boston for employment, the Metropolitan Bay Transporta- 
tion Authority (MBTA) provides rapid transit facilities to Quincy and Newton, 
in addition to buses and commuter rail facilities to Waltham and suburban 
"bedroom towns." Super highways south to the Quincy area and west to Route 
128 are jammed with private automobiles coming into Boston. We did not study 
the other 16 subgrantee areas under Balance of State; those which are more 
rural may be more self-contained economic units. 

Concluding Comment 

It is fair to conclude that over the three-year period of the implemen- 
tation of CETA, the economic climate for effective job placement, OJT pro- 
grams, effective outreach, etc., in Massachusetts and especially in the Prime 
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Sponsors we studied has been depressed. Unemployment rates have dropped, 
but employment has not been expanding fast enough except in a few industrie 
in select areas. As a consequence, CETA programs were often forced to bec._. 
income maintenance programs, as we shall see. rather than instruments for up- 
ward mobility. It is important that the reader understand the setting of the 
implementation of CETA in eastern Massachusetts, and judge its successes and 
failures in this light. 
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2. METHODOLOGY OF THE STUDY 



The central objective of this three-year research project was set 
forth m 1974 by agreement with the Office of Research and Development of 
the then Manpower Administration. U.S. Department of Labor, in the follow- 
ing words: 

"The objective of this project is to determine the 
feasibility and value of using an outside organization 
to observe and analyze the decisions made during the 
early implementation of the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act of 1973 (CETA) . and to provide feed- 
back to the CETA prime sponsor (s) on the impact of 
those decisions on manpower services and institutions, 
program participants, and others in the community." 
Further, the project was to 

"... compare manpower programs under CETA with former 
manpower programs under MDTA ... eOA ... EEA. The 
grantee will address such critical issues as the de- 
termination of manpower goals; selection of program 
participants; composition of the manpower advisory 
council and its role in the decision-making process; 
mix of program services; structure and staffing of the 
manpower delivery system; role of the Employment Ser- 
vice; minority group perceptions of the new system; 
and impact on program performance by quantifiable 
measures, such as cost per placement, by changes in 
labor market status, and by qualitative considera- 
tions, such as manpower agency reputation and morale." 
The project sites in Eastern Massachusetts have already been reviewed 
m Chapter 1. The M.I.T. Industrial Relations Section research group did 
not study Boston directly; there was a subcontract to the Department of 
Economics at Northeastern University, which had done earlier research in 
the city, for a two-year study of the same questions in Boston. For un- 
avoidable reasons, the report due on Boston by July 30. 1976 had been de- 
layed „lmo8t a year, following review of an earlier draft report by the 
city manpower staff and the Regional DOL office. There will be, therefore, 
only limited reference to the Boston study in this report. We reviewed 
the earlier draft report and made comments and suggestions. The final 
Boston report follows this report. 

This chapter will indicate how we proceeded to staff for this three- 
year research project under the grant, the central questions with which 
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we began, i>nd how the cumulative Prime Sponsor studies provided an unusual 
opportunity to follow a dynamic process. We shall also outline the feedback 
and reporting methods we used, both at thelocal and federal levels: Finally, 
the chapter will conclude with a brief note about methodology and the organi- 
zation of the remainder of the report. 

A. Staffing and Research Questions 

The approach which we proposed and had used before on similar research 
projects involved graduate students in industrial relations at the Sloan 
School of Management at MIT. During the first year, 1974-75, five students 
chose or were assigned to the following: the Cambridge Consortium, the 
Lowell Consortium, the Balance of State headquarters, the Quincy Subgrantee 
area, and the Newton Subgrantee area. In addition, a minority student under- 
took to probe the nature of the perceptions toward CETA in the Boston minor- 
ity community, not covered by the Northeastern-Boston study. During the 
summer of 1975 and the academic year 1975-76, another group of students 
(overlapping with the previous group in the spring of 197^) followed the 
first group with two exceptions: Balance of State along with Newton and 
Quincy were covered by one graduate student, and another covering Lowell 
added New Bedford also. 

In the final year, beginning with an overlap in Spring 1976, and into 
the summer and academic year 1976-77, three more graduate students followed 
the previous three in the main prime sponsor areas, but no student continued 
on minority community perceptions of CETA in Boston. Altogether, then, a 

total of thirteen graduate students worked on this project at different times 

3 

over the three-year period, under the supervision of staff members, princi- 
pally the two authors, along with Phyllis A. Wallace during the first two 
years. 



These students were: (1974-75) Thomas Bentley, Burton Bluestone, 
Charles Dickinson, Susan Lotz, Oliver Underwood, and Myron Wurzberger; (1975- 

76) Harvey Berger, Arlene Gilliam, Anne Howe, and W. Wayne Suojanen; (1976- 

77) Ellen Epstein, Ethan Jacks, and Lina Newhouse. Suojanen, a doctoral stu- 
dent, continued his studies of Lowell and New Bedford during the summer of 
1976 and part-time during the 1976-77 year, including Brockton also (a former 
BoS subgrantee that broke off and became a Prime Sponsor consortium). 
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The central, questions which guided field research by graduate students 
during the first year and most of the second were twelve in number, and ela- 
borated on the central issues quoted at the outset of this chapter, the 
statement of the grant project. Our questions dealt with the nature of the 
manpower planning process through the professional staff and manpower plan- 
ning councils; the manpower program priorities developed as compared with 
pre-CETA where possible; the role of the elected officials in the whole pro- 
cess; the relationship between approved plans and the delivery systems to 
provide services (including the State Employment Service); the characteris- 
tics of the clients served and results in terms of job placements over what 
periods; the monitoring and evaluation procedures developed to determine 
which programs ought to be continued, which were funded less or dropped, and 
whether new programs were added; the use made of Public Service Employment 
(Title VI) funds; the roles of the regional Department of Labor (Manpower) 
office and the State Manpower Affairs staff in approving the plans providing 
technical assistance to Prime Sponsors and subgrantees and in monitoring and 
evaluating plan results; and finally in Boston, how has the administration 
of CETA funds through the city's Office of Manpower Affairs been perceived 
by members of the Boston minority community, particularly in those agencies 
which formerly received funds directly from Washington during the pre-CETA 
period. 

Not every study could deal with all of these questions in the same way; 
but during the first two years an effort was made to get as much information' 
as could be secured on each (except for the last which was assigned to two 
students in succession during the first two years). In the final year (1976- 
77) we urged the three students to build their Master's theses on what had 
been done in the preceding two years, and to emphasize particularly certain 
aspects of the entire project so that these in turn would be additive. Our 
final report draws particularly on the final year's reports which themselves 
include summaries of the previous work. 

We believe that this research process has also permitted adaptation to 
dynamic changes which occurred in the Prime Sponsors and subgrantees over the 
period studied. Not only were there relative changes in the economic climate 
discussed in Chapter I, but there were problems facing some of the Prime 
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Sponsors in their internal relations, relationships with federal and state 
agencies, and others which could not have been foreseen when the original 
research questions were outlined. Our field research staff, in touch with these 
developments as they occurred, could bring a measure of reality to this three- 
year study for which no short series of visits or questionnaires at a point 
of time could adequately substitute, 

B. Fe edback and Reporting Methods Used 

As required by the research grant, we impressed on the student field 
research staff the need to give oral feedback toward the end of each research 
year to the staff of the Prime Sponsor. This was supplemented at the end of 
the period by a copy of the thesis or report sent by the student to the Prime 
Sponsor staff that he or she worked with over the preceding year. 

It was also agreed that in May 1975 and May 1976, in lieu of a written 
project report at that time to the Office of Research and Development, Man- 
power Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, the student research group 
Would make short oral presentations in Washington to the ORD staff and other 
officials in the operating end of the Manpower Administration, This was or- 
ganized each year by one of the authors, and proved to be useful for the 
students as questions were raised, and hopefully, to those who came to get 
this type of feedback. A short written report based on this presentation was 
prepared later, and sent to the ORD office in Washington for wider distribu- 
tion* These two oral presentations also included a longer report by the 
Northeastern University group working on the CETA and pre-CETA experience in 
Boston, under subcontract to the MIT project. 

Coordination of this Boston project and the MIT studies has occurred 
over the research period by oral presentations at the weekly industrial 
relations research seminar at MIT. In addition, the MIT student researchers 
have presented their interim findings each January during the "independent 
activities period" to an MIT audience and others invited from the Prime 
Sponsors, the state, and the regional DOL office. During the past year 
especially^ one of the authors has met weekly with the student research group 
to coordinate their efforts in the final set of student reports for the 
project. 
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C» Methodology and Orgaalzatloa of the Report 

This report is basically a summary of the generalizable impressions and 
facts which have been gleaned from the series of prime sponsor specific 
studies carried out under this project over a three-year period. As already 
noted, virtually all of the reports generated over the project period have 
focused on the problems and processes of the implementation of CETA in a 
specific geographic area, either a Prime Sponsor or a subgrantee. Rather 
than write a summary of the evolution of CETA in each of the areas studied, 
the authors have decided to organize this report around the different facets 
of CETA that cross geographic areas, with concentration on the issues and 
impacts which may be functionally related to CETA implementation and refine- 
ment on the national level. 

Before proceeding with the organization of the report, it is important 
to set down several caveats which will be adhered to throughout the report. 

First, generalizations about a process as complicated as the implemen- 
tation of a manpower program cannot hope to capture the flavor of the enor- 
mous amount of energy and dedication put into the CETA program by some of 
those responsible for its implementation and administration, nor would it be 
beneficial to report anecdotal instances of abuse and failure. Instead, the 
extremes will be avoided unless considered germane to the point being made. 
Also, even though the authors have come to know many of the CETA officials 
within the State, we will not let this enter into the report in a central way 
unless the leadership-management differences observed will serve as lessons 
for those who must continue to work in the honing and refinement of CETA and 
other programs with similar purposes. 

Second , the central focus of this report is on the processes of CETA in 
concert with both old and new agencies and political institutions. Field 
research made it clear early in the project period that lack of records, 
changes in geographic boundaries and personnel would not facilitate a com- 
prehensive evaluation of the impact of CETA as compared to the variety of 
categorical programs operating in the same area prior to its passage. How- 
ever, in some cases we were able to collect reliable data on pre-CETA pro- 
grams and client mix and these will be presented. 
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Third > the bulk of our attention is given to the programs operating 
under Title I and II, although there is considerable^ discussion of Public 
Service Employment programs under Title VI. Presumably, Titles I and II, 
will, however continue after Title VI funds in the countercyclical sense are 
phased out. 

The report is organized in the following manner. Chapter III presents 
a discussion of the administration of CETA, with emphasis on the organiza- 
tional factors, especially in the Prime Sponsors studied. Chapter IV is the 
portion of the report which discusses the generalizations and lessons learned 
on the process of implementation of CETA. Attention will be given to the 
planning process, including the uses of labor market information, the roles 
of the regional DOL office, elected officials. . and Prime Sponsor directors. 
Chapter V presents the numbers portion of our report with impact and client 
information that we were able to gather from pre-CETA records and post-CETA 
performance and monitoring information, including qualitative information as 
well. Finally, Chapter VI presents a more detailed summary of the findings 
and recommendations emerging from the entire study. 
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3. THE ADMINISTRATION OF CETA 



Administrative difficulties in the first three years of CETA have 
surfaced in virtually every Prime Sponsor and subgrantee within the state, 
albeit to widely differing degrees. The difficulties can be traced to 
simple lack of experience in administering social programs, very tight 
deadlines imposed by the RDOL (especially in reference to the PSE alloca- 
tions) understaffing, staff recruitment and turnover problems, fundamental 
shortcomings in the consortium arrangements, lack of technical assistance, 
personality difficulties on all sides of the issues, and political inter- 
ference in the planning process. 

The two most common administrative structures are either the prime 
sponsor as overseer with reliance on subcontractors for operations (except 
PSE), or the prime sponsor as operator and overseer. Performance and evalua- 
tion criteria show subcontracted operations to be running smoother than the 
other extreme, although it is not possible to assess if this is the result 
of the leadership style and expertise or some inherent advantage to the 
subcontracting method of organization. 

The following section briefly describes the differing organizational 
structures of the prime sponsor studied. The reader should keep the dif- 
fering structures in mind as the processes and impact of CETA are assessed 
in the remainder of this report. 

A. In the Prime Sponsors 
The Lowell Consortium 

The city manager of Lowell, hired by the Lowell city council, is the 
chief officer of the consortium. Since the inception of CETA there have 
been five different city managers. Given that the city manager is re- 
sponsible for the appointment of the CETA director and the MFC members, 
one might expect disruption in the CETA operations. This, however, has 
not been the case and Lowell is consistently cited as one of the "model" 
Prime Sponsors. The fact that the CETA director has remained in his 
position since 1973 attests to the fact that he has gained the respect of 
the city council, the MPC and the program operators, and has managed to 
win the confidence of each of the city managers. 
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The CETA director was previously the head of the AMPB and was in- 
volved in the Model Cities program. He has been coordinating programs in 
the manpower area for many years and has developed a good feel for practical 
solutions and compromises at the local level. All of the programs in 
Lowell (except PSE) are subcontracted, many of them to program operators 
and organizations that were functioning prior to CETA. The staff of the 
CETA director has responsibilities for monitoring, fiscal management, the 
management information system, and evaluation. (See Figure 1). Yearly 
evaluations of all Title I programs are conducted through data gathering 
as well as on-site visits by CETA staff and MFC members. The evaluation 
subcommittee of the MFC received summarized information and evaluation re- ' 
suits. The review process has been taken very seriously in Lowell and the 
planning documents reveal that changes are implemented as a result of MFC 
recommendations. MFC reviews are always conducted with careful attention to 
the input of the director. We have yet to find a case where the recom- 
mendations of the MFC and CETA director have been overturned by the city 
council. 

PSE programs are operated directly from the offices of the elected 
officials under the supervision and guidance of the CETA director. Al- 
though there were problems of timely implementation and job assignment in 
the earlier years, PSE processes have appeared to smooth out. 

The cornerstone of Lowell's operation lies in a strong director who 
is able (by design) to keep free of the everyday program operation decisions 
and instead keep a hand in monitoring, adjustment and technical advice when 
needed. The organizational structure suits his leadership style and the 
prospects for continuing smooth operation for the Lowell Prime Sponsor are 
excellent. Further, the MFC plays an important and respected role, and 
this too, is likely to continue in the future. 

The New Bedford Consortium 

New Bedford, like Lowell and Cambridge, has its manpower services 
roots in the CEP and CAMPS projects. In fact, the present CETA director 
was formerly the head of the CAMPS operation and moved directly into the 
CETA position, taking many staff and program operators into the "new" 
jobs with essentially the same duties as pre-CETA. The mayor of New 
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Figure 1: Organization Chart 
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Bedford is the chief executive of the CETA operation with the MFC as the 
chief advisory unit. The mayor appointed the CETA director who has a 
nianagerial staff of five, including a director of program operations, a 
fiscal officer, a management information system director, a chief planner, 
and an equal opportunity employment officer. The director and his staff 
serve as the "staff" to the planning council although numerous complaints 
have come from MFC members that the information they receive is selective, 
often late and not very useful. 

The program operators carry through their own administration and re- 
port directly to the CETA director and the director of program operations. 
MFC coordination and planning in general have proven to be problematic in 
New Bedford as the CETA director often makes unilateral decisions about 
programs and priorities. This tends to anger the MFC members and those in 
staff positions in the central office. 

The administrative structure of New Bedford (Figure 2) resembles the 
majority of Prime Sponsors nationally in that there are only two major sub- 
contracts. The local vocational school is subcontracted to provide in- 
struction and vocational counseling to the CETA clients at the New Bedford 
Skill Center and the DES personnel are contracted for counseling, job 
development, testing and coordination of the OJT programs. Although this 
relationship was stormy for a while, it appears to have smoothed out. 

EMHRDA - The Cambridge Consortium 

In many ways EMHRDA is the most complicated of the Prime Sponsors 
studied in that the political structure and history of the five adjoining 
towns which make up the consortium severely complicate decision making, 
reporting responsibilities and authority relationships, as we have seen 
earlier. 

In 1974 a memorandum of agreement was formulated which created three 
units within EMHRDA - The Board of Directors, Central Staff and Planning 
Council. The Board of Directors is made up of five local program operators, 
one from each of the member cities and towns. The Cambridge city manager 
is the head of the Board, although in 1975 he appointed the Director of 
Manpower Services from the Cambridge Office of Manpower Affairs as his 
substitute. The primary function of the Board is to review and approve 
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Figure 2: Organization Chart, 
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plans, authorize allocations to the five local offices, approve MPC 
nominations, and direct, when necessary, the actions of the local offices 
or central staff. It serves many overlapping functions with the MPC 
members, although the Board has the authority to direct activity. 

The second major set of actors is the MPC whose membership budget 
and staff help is controlled by the Board, although the MPC elects its 
own chairman by majority vote of the 36 members. The third major actor Is 
the regional director who is in charge of the central staff headquartered 
in Cambridge. This staff serves as the liaison between EMHRDA and the DES, 
holds training sessions for local staff, carried through labor markets 
analyses, provides fact-finding investigations and provides leadership and 
support for meetings of local manpower groups. In addition the central 
staff is responsible for the budgets, property monitoring and evaluation 
and the preparation of the ye :-ly plan. 

The administration and organizational structure almost dictate that 
there will be problems in decision-making and funding priorities. (Figure 3) 
This is true partially because the availability of PSE funds for each of the 
cities and towns brought the mayors (selectmen) into the midst of the plan- 
ning and approval cydle. In addition, the central staff was perceived by 
many to be reporting directly to the city manager and mayor of Cambridge as 
the offices are housed in the Cambridge City Hall. 

In one sense, EMHRDA is a micro picture of the national scheme for 
delivery of CETA services. The cities and towns are different in industry 
and population characteristics and each has its own priorities and needs 
for utilization of the CETA money. In addition to the inter-town problems 
of formulating a coordinated plan, they have the RDOL looking over their 
shoulder to make sure that regulations are adhered to. In fact, a legal 
suit has been filed against one of the cities for violation and abuse of 
the PSE funds. The RDOL is the initiating party. A major question in 
reference to abuses is whether the consortium or the individual city is 
responsible and whether the sanctions. If any, should be applied to the 
consortium or the individual city. 

Balance of State 

The BoS, more so than any of the other prime sponsors within the state, 
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igure i: Overview of EMHRDA Organization 
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is an organization to which generalizations do not apply. The efficiency 
of administration and program delivery show wide variation among the 18 
subgrantees. The present structure of the BoS had its roots in the organi- 
zational structure set up for the dispersion and monitoring of the Emergen- 
cy Employment Act funds. Each subgrantee is a consortium of small cities 
and towns which acts, in some ways, as its own mini-prime sponsor with 
control (via contract) ultimately resting with the central office of the 
BoS. Essentially, the BoS serves as an administrative and financial over- 
seer and "buffer" between the subgrantees and the RDOL. 

Subgrantees are spread geographically from Cape Cod to the Berkshire 
Mountains. The population served are as varied as the geography. Planning 
autonomy, within overall guidelines, is allowed the subgrantees, although 
there have been several cases of plans submitted which were unacceptable 
to either the central staff of the BoS, the RDOL, and in one or two cases, 
the MFC (discussed elsewhere in this report). 

The central staff of the Prime Sponsor is located in Boston where the 
director is assisted by four deputies and their staffs who are responsible 
for (1) operations, (2) planning and evaluation, (3) administration and 
fiscal management, and (4) technical assistance and training. (See Figure 
4.) The internal structure of the BoS is almost constantly undergoing 
change to respond to either new funding arrangements and levels, RDOL 
"suggestions", advice of outside consulting firms, and the like. The 
structure as presently comprised is not favored by the RDOL and consequently 
there has been pressure to alter it to better fit the effective delivery 
of services, as perceived by the RDOL. In fact, the RDOL let out an RFP 
to "get an objective opinion on the efficacy of the BoS organizational 
structure." This is discussed in the following section. 

There are several places where conflict and controversy are endemic 
to the BoS organization. First, the central staff of the Prime Sponsor 
must give prior approval to all subcontracts for manpower services let out 
by the subgrantees. Secondly, often staff hiring at the subgrantee level 
required BoS approval. At the same time the complete administrative and 
fiscal control of the program operators within the subgrantees are the 
responsibility of the chief official in the headquarters town or city of 
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Figure 4: Balance of State Prime Sponsor 
Massachusetts 
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the subgrantee. The reporting requirements imposed on the subgrantees cover 
everything from policy and planning statements to monthly meetings of sub- 
grantee directors and Prime Sponsor representatives. The volume of reports 
is superseded only by the number and type required of the Prime 'sponsor by 
the RDOL. 

In order to maintain "control" and offer technical assistance, the 
Bos headquarters has hired a series of regional coordinators to provide 
the organizational linkage. They have varied in their effectiveness due 
to lack of training or subgrantee 's views of them as simply the Prime 
Sponsor's watchdogs. 

The structure of each subgrantee resembles a "regular" Prime Sponsor 
type of structure with the director and staff appointed by the chief elected 
official in the central city or town. The BoS Prime Sponsor insists that 
each subgrantee has a planning council (called Area Manpower Planning Boards, 
AMPB) which advise the subgrantees in the same way as the MFCs advise Prime 
Sponsors. 

Staffing has been somewhat of a problem for the central headquarters 
because of lack of personnel trained in the administration of manpower pro- 
grams and because of the salary structure of the subgrantees. For instance, 
often the subgrantees are able to pay more for a planner or financial ex- 
pert and thus can hire him/her away from the central office. This is ad- 
vantageous for the subgrantee in that they not only hire a person ex- 
perienced in the manpower area (and their training time is less), but they 
also get someone who knows what "goes on" in the central office. It should 
also be noted that the central office has "recruited" from the subgrantees. 
In any case, turnover is very high at central headquarters ~ A6 percent in 
FY 1976, according to the personnel director. 

Given that the BoS includes about 60 percent of the state population 
and its structure is in many ways beyond the control of the Prime Sponsor 
central staff, one can take a positive view of the development and imple- 
mentation under extremely difficult circumstances. However, there is clear 
need to establish authority lines that are unquestioned and for the sub- 
grantees to be given the autonomy that is built into the spirit, but not 
the letter of the law. Some have suggested a 5 or 6 part regional 
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structure for the BoS in order to prevent the problems which exist as a re- 
sult of coordinating 18 different mini-prime sponsors. No action has yet 
been taken on this front. 

If relations are not smoothed, there are several of the subgrantees 
which are large enough in population to take on responsibility as their own 
Prime Sponsor. In fact, one previous subgrantee, Brockton, has already done 
this and has not regrets about getting out from under the control of both the 
BoS and the RDOL; now they only have to deal with the latter 's monitoring 
and oversight. Another subgrantee. Fall River, will become its own Prime 
Sponsor as of October 1, 1977. 

2- The Regio nal Department of Labor (RDOL) and the Prime Sponsors 

In the case of CETA, he who pays the piper does not get to call the 
tune. The RDOL may withhold funds from Prime Sponsors only in extreme cases 
and the level of funding is determined almost completely by formula. In any 
case, the RDOL had no stake in withholding funds as the losing party would 
be the clients. The most important responsibility of the Prime Sponsors to 
the RDOL is the submission of a comprehensive manpower plan which can be re- 
jected by the RDOL for a variety of reasons. However, rejection is uncommon 
and should in fact not happen at all if the Federal Representative (FR) is 
working closely with the Prime Sponsor during the planning period and pro- 
viding the technical assistance mandated in the law and regulations. 

In addition to the planning document, the Prime Sponsor must supply the 
RDOL with an incredible array of reports, e.g. program planning summaries, 
program status summaries, PSE occupational summaries, financial status 
reports and so on. Occasionally, the Prime Sponsor must even provide 
"assurances and certifications" that it is adhering to all regulations. 
Persons connected with the day-to-day CETA operations are not surprised that 
the President's Commission on Federal Paperwork determined that the amount 
of paperwork required under CETA "prevented the program from serving its 
intended beneficiaries." The report went further to say that the DOL tended 
to "legislate through the issuance of guidelines and regulations." Whether 
or not the volumes of reports and paperwork are necessary to assure that 
the funds are used in an honest manner and do get to the persons 
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designated as target groups in the legislation is hard to determine. There 
are good arguments on both sides of the issue. 

The demands of the RDOL for a continuous flow of forms which assure 
compliance with regulations may well aid the clients of the CETA program 
by insuring that the abuses are at least minimized. As with all aspects 
of the implementation of CETA, there is wide variance in the experience of 
the prime sponsor and their relationship with the RDOL. In some cases this 
is the most controversial issue, while in others the relationship has been 
smooth and productive. The following paragraphs present several examples 
of problem areas with the RDOL and some general conclusions on how the 
relationship might be improved in the future. 

The connection between the RDOL and the prime sponsors falls mainly 
on the shoulders of the regional field representative (FR) who has the re- 
sponsibility of offering technical assistance and monitoring the programs 
of specific prime sponsors. The majority of the Prime Sponsor-RDOL contro- 
versies pivot around the FR, as he/she is the immediate connection and often 
the purveyor of good or bad news. Unless there is a very serious problem or 
routine visit, the head of the regional unit does not become directly in- 
volved with the Prime Sponsor directors or staff. 

Until recently, the New Bedford Prime Sponsor had an extremely strained 
relationship with the RDOL and, in the opinion of our on-site observer, much 
of this was due to the aggressiveness of the FR who chose to max!;-, ze his 
role as a monitoring agent rather than as a technical advisor. For example, 
the FR was convinced that the CETA director had no commitment to serve the 
disadvantaged population of the consortium, because the income level for 
eligibility was raised. The Prime Sponsor *s claimed reason was merely to 
fill slots, while the FR claimed that the way to do this was to improve 
orientation, outreach, and assessment. Neither side was willing to com- 
promise and the FR looked with a vengence for blatant abuses (finding some). 
Consequently, the relationship became so strained that the FR was transfer- 
red by the RDOL and another one took over. The new FR was much more 
subtle and tactful and managed to negotiate differences. As he was respect- 
ed and taken seriously by the mayor and CETA director. Presently, the 
liaison relationship is holding up well. This case of controversy was 
likely the product of personalities and could have been prevented with 
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careful selection and supervision by the upper management personnel within 
the RDOL, 

The case of Lowell provides an interesting contrast to New Bedford • 
The FR has been working constructively and cooperatively with the CETA 
director for a long time. The relationship may be due to the fact that 
Lowell operates no programs (all save PSE are subcontracted) and the 
director and the FR are both technical advisors and monitoring agents. 
Further, the RDOL is "proud" of the CETA program in Lowell and is not about 
to create disharmony by sending an aggressive FR to find some "dirty 
laundry". 

Another case in point is that of the Cambridge consortium where one 
member city (Somerville) had a problem with the hiring procedures for PSE 
positions. (Presently under legal investigation). The EMHRDA director 
and the Board objected to "political influences" in the hiring procedures 
for PSE in Somerville. After failure to work it out internally (within 
the consortium), the DOL entered the picture (via the FR) but made neutral 
suggestions that either a lottery system be installed or that the DES per- 
form the selection function. DOL was purposely staying out of the contro- 
versy. Ironically, the city manager of Cambridge (the director of the 
Central Manpower operation for the whole consortium had previously resign- 
ed) wrote a letter to the Associate Regional Administrator for the DOL ask- 
ing him to intervene and enforce a uniform hiring procedure for the whole 
consortium. In other words, the controversy could not be settled internally, 
so the RDOL was asked for help. RDOL did not intervene directly and the 
allegations and accusations became very bitter. The FR then requested a 
corrective plan from EMHRDA headquarters and proof that Somerville was in- 
formed of the plan and the response. Only after this was done would the RDOL 
enter to help iron out the problem. EMHRDA felt it had no more bargaining 
power with Somerville, but proceeded to vote positively on the corrective 
action plan and notified Somerville. Somerville refused to comply and the 
mayor wrote a letter to the RDOL complaining about the whole process and 
calling the actions, "one of the more seamy witch hunts in American bureau- 
cratic history..." Everyone was frustrated and the consortium considered 
disaffiliating with Somerville. It was finally agreed that a meeting would 
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be set up with the EMHRDA Board of Directors and the DOL Regional Adminis- 
trator, after which the issue was temporarily resolved. 

The lesson learned here is valuable. The FR was maintaining a posture 
that internal grievances of the consortium should be handled by the consor- 
tium itself, but at the same time the federal presence was always known 
because the FR attended all meetings and tacitly offered advice. The solu- 
tion may well be a DOL investigative unit for these problems, so as not to 
compromise the dual loyalties and relationship of the FR to the Prime Spon- 
sor's director and staff. 

A similar incident occurred between the FR to the Boston Prime Sponsor, 
as Boston was not hiring for the PSE positions as fast as the RDOL would have 
liked. The media reported that Boston was waiting to hire so that no one 
would have to be laid off just prior to the upcoming mayoral election (antici- 
pating that the funds might dry up). After much controversy (explained in 
more detail in the report on Boston) , the FR was transferred to a new posi- 
tion. This particular FR became totally disenchanted with the actions of 
the Boston Prime Sponsor and carried this anomosity over into his new 
position where part of his job was liaison with the State Manpower Services 
Council staff. The SMSC staff was at the time preparing the rules and 

regulations for an experimental program called the Massachusetts Local In- 

4 

itiatives Program (MLIP) . The immediate reaction of the FR was that it 
absolutely could not be done. After the regulations and intent of the pro- 
gram were carefully laid out to him and a series of meetings held, he finally 
approved the project after checking v^lth his superiors. Ironically, the 
project worked well enough so that the RDOL came back to the SMSC later on 
and asked them for technical assistan 3 to help others begin a similar pro- 
gram. Here again the personality of the FR got in the way of speedy and 
smooth implementation of a well-inter^ ' med program. 

The RDOL is involved ^ith prl*^ sponsors on more macro-organizational 
issues on occasion. One caso lu .o^i.c has been the continuing controversy 
of the RDOL and the Balance of State (BoS) Prime Sponsor over the latter 's 
structure and management. As has been pointed out elsewhere in the report. 



This program is discussed elsewhere in the report. 
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the BoS structure is "left over" from a system set up in a hurry to dis- 
tribute the original funds under the EEA of 1971. Essentially, the BoS is 
a "mini-RDOL" and lacks, according to the RDOL, the appropriate controls 
over the subgrantees. After at least two years of trying to get the BoS 
to alter the structure of the subgrantee system, RDOL sent out a Request 
For Proposal (RFP) for an evaluation of the organizational structure of the 
BoS. An out-of-state firm was hired to do the job. Subsequently, progress 
reports were written which were highly critical of the BoS organization's 
management, which were given to a special committee of the MFC of the BoS. 
No changes have occurred in the BoS organization and the reports have not 
been publicly released. Perhaps all this would not happen if the lines of 
authority and regulations were clearly written. 

Once a year the RDOL rates each of the Prime Sponsors within its 
jurisdiction. The possible ratings are "satisfactory", "marginal" or 
"unsatisfactory." In FY- 1975 the RDOL awarded the BoS aji "unsatisfactory" 
rating^ citing that (1) funds were not being spent, (2) the Prime Sponsor 
did not have adequate control over the subgrantees and program operators, 
(3) monitoring by the BoS was inadequate, (4) labor market data had not been 
used to justify the programs, and (5) PSE slots were not well selected. Each 
of these points was disputed by the Prime Sponsor, but the damage was done. 
The media immediately picked up the ratings and questioning commenced. An 
inordinate amount of time was spent defending and correcting (or appeasing) 
the defects listed by the RDOL. The RDOL has two options for sanction: de- 
lay of funding, or finding an alternative Prime Sponsor. Neither of these 
was practical or worthwhile for the BoS, which controls almost 60 percent 
of the state CETA activities. 

The BoS tried to respond by tightening controls over the subgrantees 
and hiring a consulting firm (at considerable expense) to write and coordinate 
the p], inning document for FY 1976. Even with this help, the RDOL did not 
approve V^e plan and it was sent back to the subgrantees for modification. 
The plan wa-, subsequently accepted (what other choice was there?), but the 
BoS still lanaged to attain only a "marginal" rating for FY 1976; the RDOL 
c.t.np, need for improvement in the financial reporting system and program 
performance. The RDOL demanded a corrective action plan before funding the 
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FY 1977 grant. This was done and the RDOL funded the grant. However, as 
will be pointed out in the section on the MFCs, the "other" Prime Sponsor 
watchdog (MPC) did not approve the final (modified) FY 1977 plan, .although 
the RDOL subsequently approved the plan anyway. 

Careful attention should be given to the use of this rating scheme. 
It can really do very little good unless the RDOL is serious about dedesigna- 
tion of the Prime Sponsor. The ratings only serve to create hard feelings 
and ammunition for the local newspaper and political opposition. In this 
particular case, the BoS was trying to make improvements in a large bureau- 
cratic system that was at best difficult and at worst impossible to complete- 
ly control. After all, the spirit of CETA is for local control and planning, 
while at the same time the RDOL is demanding complete control from the BoS 
Prime Sponsor. BoS in this case is in much the same position as the RDOL in 
terms of sanctions. They can "dedesignate" a subgrantee but this really 
does not solve the problem but rather transfers it to another city or town. 

Summary of Section B 

It was assumed that under CETA the role of the RDOL's would change 
from allocation of funds and tactical decision-making as well as monitoring, 
evaluation and followup to the provision of technical assistance, interpre- 
tation of guidelines and general oversight. Both the Prime Sponsors and the 
RDOL staff have had a hard time making operational this change of roles. 
Some Prime Sponsor directors and staff resent the presence of the FR, while 
others utilize the skills and knowledge of the FR to aid in smoothing ad- 
ministrative and technical problems. Eastern Massachusetts offers examples 
of both extremes in the federal Prime Sponsor relationship. The area of 
federal responsibility is still vague after a full three years of CETA. 
Consequently, the role is often what the appointed FR decides it to be. 

The only issue upon which we found full agreement among the Prime 
Sponsors is related to the necessity and appropriateness of the RDOL review 
of Title I plans. All believed this to be a helpful and legitimate function 
for the RDOL. However, the Prime Sponsors almost unanimously considered 
anything further than this review meddlesome and unnecessary. Complaints 
centered on the control and demands for PSE occupational justification 
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papers, overburdening the prime sponsors with forms and reports and rating 
systems which only caused media and public relations problems. Ideally, 
within the spirit of the CETA law, the federal role should be first and 
foremost one of technical advisor and secondly, the RDOL must, according 
to Congressional mandate, make thorough reviews of Title 1 plans, so that 
the target groups identified by Congress are served as the law says they 
should be. 

It is quite clear that there is room for improvement in the RDOL-PS 
relationship. The following paragraphs list some areas that our field work 
and interviews showed us could be improved. 

1. There is clear need to set down explicit guidelines on exactly 
what the federal role is in law and how that responsibility can be opera- 
tionalized. 

2. Congress and the DOL should seriously consider the separation of 
PSE programs from the Title 1 programs operated under CETA. The vast 
majority of controversies surround the use of PSE funds. These could be 
minimized if either the RDOL ran the programs or they maintained a 
regular revenue sharing "hands off" policy. 

3. There is great need for careful selection and training of the FR. 
These staff persons are the most important link between the federal, 
regional, and local xevels. Experience in Massachusetts shows that several 
have been the cause of trouble in the prime sponsors, rather than part of 
the solution. 

4. The rating system, as it stands, is not useful. Either it should 
be scrapped altogether or the RDOL should be provided with some kind of 
sanction and reward structure to use in conjunction with the ratings. If 
the rating scheme is kept, the initial investigation should be quantitative, 
with a specific on-site followup to make sure that the rating is reflective 
of the real performance of the Prime Sponsor and not just of some situation 
which could not have been prevented, no matter what action was taken by 

the Prime Sponsor. This is especially true in the BoS structure where the 
subgrantees likely feel the same way about central office control as the 
BoS Prime Sponsor does about RDOL control. 

5. Attention must be given to consolidating and/or eliminating some 
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of the paperwork required of the Prime Sponsors. Without exception, all of the 
FRs, DOL staff, and Prime Sponsor personnel agree that the reporting require- 
ments are excessive. Given the experience and acknowledged expertise of the 
RDOL auditing staff, many of the reports required could be incorporated into 
the regular audit, thereby easing the burden on both the RDOL and Prime 
Sponsor staffs. 

6. There is need for definitional clarification of the target group 
priorities, as well as standardized definitions of program accomplishments and 
placements. For example, the BoS monitors for enrollments and expenditures, 
while the RDOL is looking for such information as cost of entering employment 
or cost of indirect placement, and so on. 

In sum, it is fair to say that over the three-year period, some progress 
had been made in stabilizing the RDOL-Prime Sponsor relationship and duties, 
but a constructive partnership will not be achieved unless some fundamental 
definitional and policy changes are made. 

C. The Role of Elected Officials 

The involvement of elected officials in the process of planning and im- 
plementing manpower programs was (and is) one of the expressed purposes of the 
CETA legislation. The rationale is that an official who was dependent upon 
votes would be more responsive to the employment and training needs of the 
constituents. During the initial phase of CETA it appeared that the warnings 
of those who opposed the involvement of elected officials in the processes of 
manpower delivery were unfounded. However, this holiday of smooth but strug- 
gling implementation ended with the passage of Title VI (Public Service 
Employment) in December of 1974. 

Almost without exception the Prime Sponsors and subgrantees in our 
study had a director who was either appointed by the chief elected official or 
with the approval of the official or Board of Selectmen. Often the city mana- 
ger was involved in the appointment. In all cases there is political involve- 
ment in the processes and funding decisions, although the degree varies 
tremendously. The attitude aico varies, with some elected officials 
wishing that they never would have become involved with others making 



^Recently, the RDOL has issued a memorandum which clearly defines what 
is meant by ''economically disadvantaged.'* This should ease the problem of 
eligibility determination. 
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concerted efforts to fulfill promises to the disadvantaged and unemployed 
in their cities and towns. In this area, more so than any other in this 
study, it is impossible to generalize. Even the anecdotes of abuses and 
cooperative constructive efforts will not be useful to the reader, as they 
have all likely heard enough from the media or other reports. 

Within Eastern Massachusetts, we found that the larger the city, the 
less likely the chief elected official will become involved in anything 
other than basic goals and policies of the CETA program. There are ex- 
ceptions which usually occur when there is a crisis of some sort. It is 
also true that since the inception of CETA, the elected officials, in all 
sized cities, have become more interested in manpower programs as their 
control and involvement became more than an advisory perfunctory role, as 
it was prior to CETA. 

Organizationally, CETA can become a problem in the larger cities where 
the elected officials cannot keep a close hand in the operation, but do 
like to know what is going on. This, of course, creates yet another "boss" 
for the CETA director (in addition to the MPC, RDOL, and in the BoS, the 
Prime Sponsor director). It is fair to conclude with reference to the Title 
I programs that the involvement of elected officials has not created any 
special problems which could not be overcome with time and experience, 
especially given the monitoring function of the RDOL. 

As mentioned earlier, the PSE portion of CETA created an altogether 
different situation. In Massachusetts there was a desperate fiscal crisis 
in the vast majority of the cities and in the state as a whole. City 
governments were, as usually, the first targets of complaints as the property 
tax rate rose. The elected officials ^.aw PSE monies as a w;.y of easing the 
financial problems by keeping on employees and/or not cutting back services. 
However, the RDOL and some Prime Sponsor personnel vigorously tried to en- 
force "maintenance of effort" provisions of the law. 

The complicated history of the evolution of the regulations concerning 
maintenance of effort is not worth repeating in this report, but suffice to 
say that the Prime Sponsors and subgrantees within Massachusetts were in the 
midst of the controversy. It is easy to understand the positions of the 
elected officials, given that unemployment was rising very rapidly and the 
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provision of federal funds to take up some of the slack was very tempting. 
One of the authors of this report was, during the initial year of Title VI 
working within the state office responsible for the BoS. Subgrantee 
regional coordinators reported abuses and investigations. Although no 
criminal charges were filed, the threat was very real. As the problems of 
the initial year eased and the regulations and guidelines became more clear, 
the number of abuses cited by the regional coordinators dropped substantially. 

However, the problem still remains that there is often a connection 
between the provision of PSE jobs and elections, PSE jobs are one easily 
accessible tool for providing or keeping up services and for taking care of 
those who are connected in some way with the administration. The initial 
eligibility rules were so loose that virtually anyone unemployed could 
qualify for a Title VI job. This situation has been, at least in part, cor- 
rected with the new more strict regulations. Also, with the additional funds 
forthcoming, the most obvious abuses (such as the hiring of a brother-in-law' 
for a ''gofer" job in city hall) will be much less likely. Further, even if 
there is rehiring of those who were laid off, this is not necessarily a loss, 
but maybe just a leakage of the funds. If the PSE money prevents a tax rise, 
this is a positive achievement even if not within the set of goals and prior- 
ities of the CETA legislation. 

Th3 field researchers have discussed the issue of PSE with some of the 
Prime Sponsor directors and a few of the elected officials. Some expressed 
the opinion that it would be better if the federal government were completely 
responsible for countercyclical employment programs such as PSE. The 
political heat would be off of them if they could say that it was no longer 
within their jurisdiction. This is an option that should be seriously con- 
sidered by the lawmakers. Title I and Title II programs are two entirely 
different programs than Title VI (PSE), with different purposes, target 
groups and time frames. One set is targeted specifically at those with labor 
market disadvantages and the other a countercyclical measure. 

The use of political influence is a possibility under any service 
delivery system, be it municipal, state or federal. The major queotion is 
how to minimize the misuse. We believe that federally-funded and run 
countercyclical programs may be the best route to take. But if the operation 
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r»Mln« «t tho looal level, we would recommend an ombudsman to perform the 
conplUnce fuiu l Ions «o as not to Jeopardize the already fragile relation- 
ship of thr FR and tho RDOL with the Prime Sponsors and their corresponding 
•►l«'ot««tl offlolnls. 

° • ^^l^l'L«^.yL«J.l^Jl_^l fanpj^ and Training Prof^rams 

Although it is tho largest of the federally-funded employment and 
tralnlng-relaced programs within the state. CETA is by no means "comprehen- 
sive". Myriad agencies and offices provide employment and training services 
to residents of the state: Division of Employment Security-WIN, Department 
of Public Welfare - Title XX and WIN, Department of Corrections. Division of 
Occupational Education, ^nd the Massachusetts Commission for the Blind, to 
nam« a few. Part of the CETA mandate is to offer a forum where locally- 
offered services can be coordinated, if not programmatically , at least in 
the comprehensive plan. 

The goal of coordinating employment and training services is questioned 
by very few as it is obviously more efficient for both clients and adminis- 
tration if there is no duplication of services and few overlapping bureau- 
cratic procedures. Despite the consensus that coordination would be good, it 
has turned out to be an especially elusive goal, partially the result of 
vested interests of the organizations which have historically delivered cer- 
tain services to specific populations and partially because there has been 
no strong push at the state and local levels to accomplish the goal. 

The SMSC has taken the lead role in moving toward coordination of the 
incredible variety of public and private employment and training related 
programs. Table 1 shows the array of programs and target groups operating 
within the Commonwealth. A quick glance over the table immediately brings 
out the magnitude of the coordination problem faced by the SMSC which has 
been designated under CETA regulations and by the Governor as the official 
review and coordinating agency for the state's programs. 

The SMSC has taken strides in leading in coordinatici by formulating 
the "Governor's Employment and Training Plan" - a document which should 
provide the policy and procedural information upon which the state agencies 
and localities can build their programs. Also, the SMSC has the 
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Table 1. 



Program Planning Cycles in Massachusetts 
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Governor's 4% and 5% discretionary funds (under Title I) to use as the 
"carrot" of coordination. However, this "pot" of funds is just not large 
enough (nor should it be) for the SMSC to be able to demand coordination. 
Furthermore, there are no sanctions for noncoordination. As part of the 
Governor's manpower plan there are a series of recommendations for the 
facilitation of coordination. 

On a state level the SMSC has recommended that they be given authority 
to scrutinize and comment on all employment and training plans formulated 
within the .state, that DOL and HEW take steps to insure that plans prepared 
by other agencies in the state "fit" with the SMSC recommendations and 
their coordination n.andate, and that the SMSC take the lead in drawing up 
coordinating agreements long state and local agencies. Although rather 
ambitious in these goals, the SMSC effort clearly is the necessary first 
step. 

Local coordination will be a more difficult problem, but here too the 
SMSC has taken the first step of recommendations for facilitating coordina- 
tion and accountability. The most important of the recommendations centers 
on the consolidation of localized planning councils, many of which have the 
same clients and members. For example, recent changes in the Vocational 
Education Act mandate local councils. This is clearly an area where the 
councils should be merged or at least coordinated with the MFCs. 

On a practical level the coordination of services by CETA has proceeded 
the furthest in the Division of Employment Security and the Vocational Educa- 
tion facilities. DES, already jointly operating the WIN program with the 
Welfare Agencies, has arranged to coordinate at least some of its services 
with all of the Prime Sponsors in the state. The RDOL ahs consistantly 
urged that the DES carry out the same activities that it did prior to CETA 
so that there is no duplication of effort. In principle, the DES-CETA co- 
ordination is easy, but as performance reviews and cost effectiveness studies 
are done, some of the prime sponsors have balked at automatically giving the 
DES responsibility for placement or OJT contracting. In the case of EMHRDA, 
the dispute was so intense that the RDOL had to "mediate" and hammer out an 
agreement on funding, PSE slot assignment in DES offices, and the organiza- 
tion of DES employees outstationed in CETA offices. 
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Another problem area for coordination efforts is the fact that virtu- 
ally none of the various employment and training related programs share the 
same planning and service delivery boundaries, nor is there any commonality 
in the submission dates for yearly plans. Thus, plans for vocational re- 
habilitation program planning goes on in the fall, while CETA planning 
(possibly serving some of the same client groups) proceeds through the 
spring and summer. 

In sum, the idea of a one-stop comprehensive delivery service for aid 
to the needy and disadvantaged and the notion of overall coordinated plan- 
ning for employment and training programs has yet to come to fruition. It 
is an extremely difficult task, given the wide variety of programs in both 
the public and private sectors. Strides have been made and the continuing 
efforts of the SMSC in this area is expected to make at least marginal 
positive changes. 
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4. THE PROCESSES OF CETA 



The basic purposes of CETA is to offer services and jobs to those in 
U.S. population who are willing to work but unable to find an appropriate 
job either because of lack of training, institutionalized discrimination or 
cyclically-related scarcity of job opportunities. The letter and intent of 
the CETA legislation concentrates on the needs of individuals , specifically 
those who are economically disadvantaged. The processes whereby the Prime 
Sponsors identify the needs, plan programs to fit those needs, coordinate 
them with the needs on the demand side of the labor market, and effectively 
and efficiently administer the programs, is the subject of this chapter. 

The processes of CETA are as varied as are the needs of clients and the 
personalities and preferences of the local government officials and their 
appointed directors of operations. Within certain legislative and regula- 
tory parameters, the Prime Sponsors have a large amount of discretion re- 
lating to not only how they plan and organize the delivery, monitoring and 
evaluation of services and employment offered, but also in how they set up 
the administration of the program. The guidelines provided by the Congress 
and expanded in the form of regulations by the Department of Labor offer 
considerable latitude to the Prime Sponsors. This is not surprising, because 
a program as complicated and far-reaching as CETA cannot have explicit regu- 
lations that apply to each and every program and Prime Sponsor. Indeed, the 
spirit of CETA is to a ^ ow them to determine their local needs and respond 
to them with a series of ameliorative programs deemed in the best interests 
of those in the area served. 

Process evaluation is by definition a subjective venture. Few generali- 
zations are possible and the closer one examines Prime Sponsor operations, 
the more clearly the uniqueness emerges. Nevertheless, discussion of areas 
where our research has found strengths and weaknesses in the processes of 
CETA may aid in the prevention of future mistakes and can serve as examples 
for administrative adjustments of CETA or, possibly, legislative reformula- 
tion of the administrative, monitoring, control, and operations of Prime 
Sponsors. 

The first section of this chapter concentrates on an assessment of the 
efficacy of the planning councils in the areas studied. The following 
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section briefly provides illustrations of the activities and effectiveness 
of the staff planners and the documents they produce and submit to the 
Regional Office of the Department of Labor for approval. 

A. Planning CETA 

The demand for localized manpower planning was not a product of the 
CETA law, but rather was the major force behind its passage, as we have 
noted earlier. There are three major sets of actors involved in the planning 
part of the programs and service delivery to the clients of CETA. The over- 
all policy makers are at the top of the pyramid because they set the goals 
and priorities either broadly or specifically (within guidelines and regula- 
tions set out by the Department of Labor) which must then be taken into 
account by both the planner (s) within the local SETA offices and the advisory 
bodies associated with the Prime Sponsor, usually called Manpower Planning 
Councils (MFCs) . Federal regulations also call for the formulation of a 
state body to oversee the implementation of CETA~The State Manpower 
Services Council. In Massachusetts, as in other states with a "Balance of 
State" Prime Sponsor, the Governor is responsible for both the SMSC and the 
BoS, especially in reference to overall policy and planning guidelines. 

This section first discusses the role of the governor and his designees 
in formulating overall policy goals for the BoS and the SMSC operations. 
Secondly, the role of the MPCs is reviewed for those Prime Sponsors. 
Thirdly, the role of the planners and planning process is discussed. 

Policy Goals in Massachusetts 

The Governor is responsible for the formulation of the overall economic 
development program and goals for the Commonwealth, as well as for the more 
specific goals and programs of the SMSC. The former evolves as part of the 
overall economic developmenc plan for the state and the latter through the 
policy statements and report of the SMSC, located within the State Office of 
Economic Affairs. The broad document issued by the Office of State Planning^ 
contains little in the way of useful information or guidelines for the CETA 

^Michael S. Dukakis, An Economic Development Program for Massachusetts , 
August 1976. ^ 
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planning bodies, although the appropriate discussion of the mismatch of 
skills with existing jobs, lack of transportation for access to major 
employment centers, and insufficient information is included. It does how- 
ever, if only by virtue of inclusion, point to the need for more effective 
and efficient delivery and planning of training and employment related ser- 
vices to those citizens of the state who need them. From this general 
policy the SMSC must then formulate its overall policies and guidelines for 
the state Prime Sponsosrs. Actually, experience has shown that the Governor 
has little time to devote attention to the operations of CETA unless there 
is some specific "hot topic" which draws his attention or that of his 
Secretary of Economic Affairs. 

Within the Office of Economic Affairs for the state there is an 
Assistant Secretary for Manpower Development who is officially responsible 
for the Balance of State Prime Sponsor, the SMSC, and the Office of Research 
and Development. The relationship with the BoS and the R. and D unit will be 
discussed later in the report. The SMSC appears to have a great amount of 
latitude in terms of its planning, policy formulation, and program selection 
(Governor's 5% and 4% of Title I money) and the director, appointed early in 
1976, has taken many positive steps in placing the role of the SMSC as close 
as possible to its legislatively mandated goals. This progress is due both 
to the personality and enthusiasm of the director and the encouragement of 
the Assistant Secretary. The SMSC has gone through a series of reorganiza- 
tions since it inception, the most radical due to the election of a new 
governor and subsequent appointments of new officials to run the department. 

In January of 1976 the SMSC laid out its goals in reference to the 
review process and stressed the coordination of data analysis and the con- 
sistency of the Prime Sponsors* plans with the overall labor market and 
economic development goals of the state. ^ The inputs of the SMSC into the 
planning process of the Prime Sponsors got off to a slow start due to their 
reluctance to conform to yet another time-consuming review process. However, 



^"Statement of Objectives," Massachusetts State Manpower Services 
Council, January 1976. 
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this appears to have been corrected by the SMSC appointment of one staff 
member to each Prime Sponsor to follow the planning process from beginning 
to the date of submission to the Department of Labor, Not only has this 
appeared to ease the resentment, but it has facilitated the use of the most 
careful and detailed labor market research being done in the parallel office 
of Research and Development within the Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Manpower Development- Consequently, there should be more coordination among 
Prime Sponsor plans and no surprise objections to a plan from the SMSC at 
the last minute. Clearly, the efforts of the SMSC will provide a payoff in 
terms of adding some analytical creclitability to the plans as well as pro- 
viding some coordination. 

In addition to the direct input into the Prime Sponsor planning process, 
the SMSC is formulating an overall manpower development plan for the state. 
At the time this is written, the plan is in draft form, but first reading 
suggests that it contains good data, data analysis, and overall, is a very 
practical document. Hopefully, it will be utilized by the Prime Sponsor 
staffs and the varic 3 Manpower Planning Councils (MPCs) . One important 
area mentioned in the SMSC document is the "demand" that the Prime Sponsors 
explain exactly how they will coordinate efforts with the Division of 
Employment Security (DES) , which runs the public employment service and pays 
out unemployment benefits to those eligible. 

The major problem with the SMSC has been how to exercis mfluence 
without enforcement power (a question discussed in detail wiLn respect to 
the MPCs). The only funds directly under SMSC control are the 5 percent and 
4 percent discretionary fund under Title I. This is not a large enough pot 
of money that it could be used to threaten recalcitrant Prime Sponsors. 
Consequently, the SMSC and the Office of Manpower Affairs have utilized both 
persuasion and the selling of their usefulness in providing technical exper- 
tise and aid in the development and utilization of data. This tactic is 
really the only route available to the SMSC given the regulation governing 
its activity. 

Once the overall policy and pragmatic guides are presented by the SMSC 
to the Prime Sponsors, the stated priorities must then be taken to the Prime 
Sponsors own planning body—the MPCs. The MPCs are then the fourth in the 
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line of "policy" advisory bodies operating within the networks: (1) The 
Department of Labor and the Regional Office of the Department of Labor; 
(2) The Governor; (3) The State Manpower Services Council; and (4) The 
Manpower Planning Councils. The BoS subgrantees have yet a 5th "policy" 
group— the BoS mandated Area Manpower Planning Boards (AMPBs) . It is worth- 
while to note that the only sanction available to the planning bodies, when 
Prime Sponsors do not comply with their wishes (or regulations) , is the 
ability of the DOL-RDOL to withhold funds. This "sanction," of course, 
would hurt the clients, not the Prime Sponsors except possibly indirectly 
through the political process. The next section discusses the activities of 
the various MFCs we studied over the three-year period. 

Manpower Plannlnt^ Councils (MFCs) 

The passage of the Economic Opportunity Act with its programmatic con- 
centration on pockets of poverty and deprivation within the U.S. brought 
initial attention to the efficacy of local labor market and manpower plan- 
ning. As the concept of local manpower planning has developed through a 
series of informal administrative dictums and formal programmatic institu- 
tions, it has proven to be the most elusive of the goals of manpower and 
poverty programs. Planning goes on within any organization, albeit tacitly 
and without formal structure in many. Often, planning is confused with an 
analytical approach to program administration. Real planning is, however, 
much more than simply laying out planned services and identifying client 
groups. Coordination is the key once the priorities and policies have been 
laid out for the planner to use. A good manpower planner must be a jack-of- 
all trades in that he/she must have a fundamental understanding not only of 
the economics of the labor market on the supply and demand side, but must 
also have a keen awareness of the needs and priorities of client groups and 
of the political and administrative forces which can be the pivot upon which 
the successful implementation of a plan turns. 

The present system of Manpower Planning Councils has its roots in the 
Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) and the Cooperative Area Manpower 
Planning System (CAMPS) . CEP was styled after a successful experimental 
program run in Chicago called Jobs Now which involved a comprehensive. 
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multi-service, client-centered approach to employment and training problems. 
Virtually every aspect of the "manpower" bag of tools was offered through 
this program. Each project would have a prime sponsor who would be respon- 
sible for all services or contract all or part of them out. This was the 
g 

kemal of CETA. Originally, there were 19 CEPs, but this quickly became 
quite popular and by 1970 there were over 70 of them operating nationwide. 
Most of the CEP projects were housed in Community Action Agencies and the 
problem with the DES plagued their success; however, the experience gained 
in the ghetto-located CEP offices provided valuable experience in the coor- 
dinated delivery of manpower services. 

CAMPS, initiated by the Manpower Administration within DOL, was designed 
to create a planning structure at the area, state, regional, and national 
level. CAMPS provided a forum where program operators could get together as 
well as an overly ambitious planning scheme which was to have sub-state 
planning committees draw up plans and submit them to the state CAMPS commi- 
ttees which would then in turn submit it to the RDOL. The RDOLs would syn- 
thesize a national plan to submit to the DOL in Washington. This process 
never really worked well due to several inconsistencies such as the fact that 
the regional DOL offices were funded by categorical programs and this under- 
cut any local coordination and consolidation attempts. Further, 
President ially-planned budget figures were usually different than Congress- 
ional appropriations and not all manpower programs were included in the 
CAMPS process. The Nixon administration recognized that CAMPS was not 
working well and made ^'corrections'* in the system which were the forerunners 
of the presently operating CETA system. Funds were provided to hire 



It is interesting to note that the problems of coordination of CEP and 
the Employment Service began as the CEP program was implemented. The "dis- 
pute" over who was to be the ''prime sponsor" in a city or locale was com- 
promised with the OEO given the "presumptive" right to be the prime sponsor 
and the ES given the "presumptive" right to deliver training and placement 
services under subcontract. As will be illustrated later in the report, the 
problems of coordination and cooperation between the EMHRDA and the 
Massachusetts DES were a deja vu for those familiar with the history of CEP. 
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professional planners and the political officials in the CAMPS jurisdiction 
were given the authority to preside over the CAMPS committees. 

During the last few years prior to the passage of CETA there remained 
several obstacles to the effective implementation of localized planning and 
delivery of manpower services. The federal role was very strong in terms of 
funding, guidelines and monitoring and the various categorical programs 
worked against coordination at the local level. After several years of com- 
promise and the threat of "administrative decentralization"^ Congress 
finally, in December of 1973, passed CETA which decategorized the programs 
and provided for the planning and management of localized programs under the 
aegis of the locally elected officials. CETA's structure was not a total 
victory for the "new federalism" in that several Democrats on the House and 
Senate Labor Committees in conjunction with the AFL-CIO (and some DOL 
administrators) managed to keep the federal government involved with the 
responsibility to review and approve the plans drawn up by the Prime 
Sponsors. Each Prime Sponsor much appoint a Manpower Planning Council with 
advisory powers to review the yearly plans, monitor and evaluate programs. 

More specifically Section 104 of CETA provides for the Prime Sponsor to 
create a planning council with broad based representation, including client 
group representatives. In addition, the Prime Sponsor is to provide the MPC 
with professional, technical, and clerical staff to aid the MPC in review, 
approval, and evaluation functions. Section 104 concludes with caveat that 
the Prime Sponsor will make final decisions. Clearly, the federal lawmakers 
intended the MPC to have only advisory responsibilities. This was reinforced 
by the DOL's regulations which were written in such a way that the provision 
of staff to the MPC by the Prime Sponsor was an empty responsibility. 

In March 1975 the Assistant Regional Director for Manpower sent a letter 
to all Prime Sponsors in Regi v,. i and advised them that the MPCs should have 
an active role in making policy and that the Prime Sponsor shoitld supply them 
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Prior to the passage of CETA the DOL had gone far along in formalizing 
the plans for a fallback position to administratively decentralize the 
planning and management of the manpower programs just in case the Congress 
did not pass a bill acceptable to the Administration. 
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with staff support. This letter seemed to modify the legislative pro- 
visions of CETA mentioned above, but it was intended to encourage Prime 
Sponsors to effectively use the MFCs, The following is a short description 
of the evolution of MFC activity in the Prime Sponsors studied. 

Balance of State 

Almost 60 percent of the total CETA activity in the state operates 
under the aegis of the BoS and its 18 subgrantees. The size and geographic 
dispersion make the planning processes more difficult as the needs of clients 
in the primarily rural western end of the state are very different from those 
of some of the subgrantees bordering on Boston, Initially the MFC was setup 
to include 2 members from each subgrantee and ten additional members from 
client groups, business, labor, and community-based organizations. Problems 
began immediately with the subgrantees each protecting their own interests 
and showing reluctance in cooperating with the other human service agencies 
within their area. Some of the problems stemmed from the autonomy of program 
operators in some of the pre-CETA categorical programs. 

In its first year of operation the MPC was chaired by the director of 
the BoS Prime Sponsor, who could dismiss members if she wished to do so. 
Eventually, she stopped being chairperson and was simply a member. Finally, 
she stepped down as a member but still attended meetings. As it turned out 
this was a wise action since the role of the MPC was intially perceived as 
an overseer of policy and programs and the director being chairperson was 
inappropriate. In general, there was little interest in the Council as 
as shown by an attendance figure of roughly 33 percent over the year and the 
fact that the first meeting was so unstructured that several members resigned 
immediately. The MPC did, however, take two steps in the first year to try 
and "make its mark,'* First, the MPC asked the AMPBs (the planning and 
advisory arm of the subgrantees) to bring the minutes of their planning 
meetings to the regular MPC meetings with the idea of coordination of the 
overall planning structure of the BoS, This was a valuable action although 



Letter from the Assistant Regional Director for Manpower, Region 1, 
U,S, Department of Labor, date March 25, 1975, 
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iiitially resented by the AMPBs. It opened the way for coordinated plan- 
ning. Secondly, the MPC asked that a certain portion of the BoS Title I 
funds be set aside for "innovative" projects and programs. 

Some of the problems and mistakes of the first year of MPC activity 
brought changes in its structure, with the membership shifting away from 
dominance by the subgrantees to a broader base of community-based organiza- 
tion and other interested parties. Some of the members who had remained on 
the council after the reasonably ineffective first year began to take a more 
active role in planning. Subcommittees were set up. the most important 
being the program and evaluation committee (P and E) . 

By the 1977 planning cycle. P and E committee began to take a very 
active and concerned role in the process. Their activities included site 
visits to the subgrantees and a careful appraisal of each subgrantee plan. 
As a result of the overview process 5 of 18 plans were labeled "unsatisfac- 
tory" and discussed extensively in the MPC meetings. One ^.lan was bad 
enough, in the opinion of the subcommittee, that they recommended that the 
subgrantee be dedesignated . i.e. not funded and its operations turned over 
to the adjoining subgrantee. The subgrantee in question had already lost 
responsibility for operation of its Title I programs (which were turned over 
to the neighboring town) and this recommendation was going to take away the 
Titles II and VI monies. The Prime Sponsor director discussed the recommen- 
dation with the regional DOL and came back to the MPC to indicate that the 
DOL said it was necessary to prove "gross mismanagement" to dedesignate. 
The director commented that the process would be "very difficult." The mayor 
of the city in question then made come concessions by cutting the size of the 
CETA staff. The Prime Sponsor dropped all discussion of cutting off the 
funds. The members of the MPC who were involved in this were quite angry as 
they had put in a good deal of time and effort in their role as reviewers 
which did not result in Prime Sponsor action as recommended. 

Immediately following the above incident the Prime Sponsor was notified 
that the DOL had allocated an additional $5 million for Title I programs. 
Just prior to this notification, the MPC had approved the total Prime Sponsor 
plan for the next year. Consequently, the additional money had to be worked 
into the plan as a "modification." The Prime Sponsor asked the MPC to have 
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input into the decisions on the new funds, but at the same time was going 
ahead with its own plans for distributing all but a portion ($240,000- 
$700,000) whic>^ was to be used to hire consultants to do specific projects. 
The P and E subcommittee asked for justification and unsatisfactory infor- 
mation was provided. Finally, the Prime Sponsor dropped the amount they 
withheld for consulting uses to $240,000 and the remainder was distributed 
to the subgrantees. The MPC would not approve the consulting and distribu- 
tion plan but the modification was sent to the DDL without their approval. 
Again, the MPC members were angry at having no influence. A team member's 
attendance at the MPC meetings left the impression that both sides of this 
issue had validity. The Prime Sponsor director believed that her decision 
was the most appropriate and she really did not have to abide by the MPC 
recommendations. 

An example of productive cooperation between the BoS Prime Sponsor and 
the MPC is illustrated by their effort in surveying the AMPBs of the sub- 
grantees in order to draft guidelines for AMPB work. The irony here is that 
the MPC did have formal control over these guidelines (it was given the 
responsibility by the Prime Sponsor director). Thus, the AMPBs were in the 
same position that the MPC usually was in — an advisory body with no power. 
The MPC had final decision-making power. 

To further pursue the relationship of the MPC and the Prime Sponsor, we 
surveyed the membership of the BoS council. Of the 22 questionnaires sent 
we received useful responses from 13. The consensus was that the impact of 
the council had changed for the better since they had begun work with it, 
although virtually all had one or more complaints. The majority wanted more 
power to police and monitor the operations of the Prime Sponsor, more staff 
support and less of their time spent in what they considered to be regular 
Prime Sponsor staff functions. Overall there appeared to be a great deal of 
frustration on the part of the council due to their powerlessness. Tlris 
perception is quite true in light of the loosely written legislation. For 
example, the staff person assigned to the council is in fact ultimately 
responsible for pay and promotion to the Prime Sponsor director. This puts 
this employee in a tenuous position when asked straight questions about 
internal Prime Sponsor operations and priorities. 
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Lowell and New Bedford ^^ 

The first planning round under CETA in Lowell was conducted by the 
already in place AMPB under the directorship of the present CETA director. 
The makeup of the AMPB carried over into the MPC after CETA, although the 
central role of the Lowell Model Cities agency was tempered under CETA, it was 
still important. Initially the small communities in the Lowell Prime Sponsor 
did not take an active part in the planning process, but as the Title VI 
money came available the interest level increased dramatically and has 
remained high. There was little if any client representation on the initial 
council and this is still a problem in Lowell. 

The CETA director, who was named by a local newspaper as the "godfather'* 
of manpower in Lowell, laid excellent groundwork in a low key fashion, there- 
by gaining the respect of those in both the program and MPC portions of the 
Prime Sponsor. He managed, in the first year, to get the MPC established as 
the center of policy discussion and review. In fact, the MPC*s preference 
for OJT programs was influential in changing program emphasis in this direc- 
tion. There were really very few programmatic changes in the first year, but 
at a minimum the categorical operators were forced to defend and justify 
their program decisions. 

In the second year, procedures were set up in both Lowell and New 
Bedford for sending information to the MPC members prior to the meeting. In 
Lowell virtually no non-voting members have attended the meetings while the 
opposite is true in New Bedford. The latter related to the dissatisfaction 
of some minority groups in the area with the attention given to them in the 
program mix (Cape Verdians). In both Lowell and New Bedford, the average 
attendance at the MPC meetings was in the 50 percent range, although the 
CETA staff took great interest in attending in Lowell (at the urging of the 
Prime Sponsor director) . 

The subcommittee structure of the New Bedford MPC was suggested by the 
federal representatives (FR) and appears to have worked positively. A job 
demand survey was asked for by the new subcommittee and was obtained. 



^H?e did not have a researcher assigned to New Bedford during the 
FY 1975 planning and program cycle. 
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Presently, the results are being incorporated into the New Bedford plan. 
Further, more ESL programs and employer visits to training facilities have 
resulted from MPC recommendations. 

During the planning cycle for FY 1978 the roles of the MFCs in both 
Lowell and New Bedford have "settled." There are contrasts in the structure 
and function of the MPC in the two cities which have remained since the 
inception of CETA. The director in New Bedford is more autocratic and, 
according to the MPC members, often simply reads to them program and policy 
decisions already made, while the director in Lowell tends to rely on and 
follow the advice of the MPC members. For example, Lowell received an addi- 
tional $500,000 in Title I funds last year. The director immediately asked 
the MPC to review and prioritize 17 different proposals for use of the money. 
The voted decisions were ndhered to by the director. On the other hand, in 
the New Bedford Prime Sponsor friction was created when th DDL Field 
Representative, in conjunction with the New Bedford chief planner, strongly 
suggested changes in the monitoring and policy-making functions of the MPC. 
This action resulted in the dismissal of the planner and little change in 
the policy and review procedures. 

It should be pointed out that the structure of the Prime Sponsor may 
account for the different roles of the MPC. In New Bedford the programs are 
run directly by the Prime Sponsor, while all programs are subcontracted in 
Lowell. Thus, the Lowell director is not a program operator and may, there- 
fore, be more willing to be flexible in policy and programs, while the 
New Bedford director may be acting in a more protective manner of "his 
programs . " 

The Cambridge Consortium — EMHRDA 

EMHRDA, too, has its roots in the CAMPS framework when these five 
communities contiguous to Boston came together for purposes of establishing 
a comprehensive manpower plan for the area. The five communities, as 
pointed out earlier, are very different in terms of their economic structure 
and the demographics of the potential CETA client population. There is, 
however, a commonality among the cities, as noted earlier. The CAMPS opera- 
tion was founded in an air of confusion and strife with the Department of 
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of Labor in that their original CAMPS plan did not integrate well into the 
rest of the state plan. EMHRDA is headquartered in the Cambridge City Hall 
with each community represented on the Board of Directors and offices located 
within each of the communities . The Board is appointed by the chief elected 
official from each town. Initial formulation of the MPC came at the initia- 
tive of the Board although It immediately drew criticism from the RDOL for 
not l-.aving the appropriate busii. and client representatives. Its initial 
composition was the E ard plus program operators associated with the previous 
categorical programs In the intitial planning cycle the MPC had 40 members 
who, if they attended f ; meetings, gave pro forma approval to the recommen- 
dations of the Board. After rhe dispute with the RDOL over the makeup of the 
MPC, the first programmatic skirmish came when the Board insisted that the 
MPC only could be involved in he Title I program and not the PSE portion. 
After a series of letters and confrontations the Board agreed to allow the 
MPC to get involved in the PSE slots. 

During the second year of planning the attendance at the MPC meetings 
was about one-third of the entire council, with those showing up usually 
having a specific stake in the problems or policies which were scheduled for 
discussion. The structure of the MPC was such that their was no real line 
of authority between the MPC and the Board of Directors or the staff of the 
CETA offices. The MPC has not been able to control either its budget, mem- 
bership or staffing and was du bed by the field researchers as a vacuous 
body. The program planning and evaluation, and structure and organization 
subcommittees did not take hold as they were completely dependent on the 
staff support offered reluctantly by the Board and the CETA staff. Little 
or no evaluation or monitoring was done in either of the first two years, due 
partially to inertia and tho lack of any kind of operating MIS system. The 
staff director to the council resigned in 1975 and no one was hired to re- 
place her until much later on. This was due to a controversy about the 
chosen person's eligibility to be hit J under the provisions governing the 
Title VI PSE slots. Much frustration was experienced by the MPC members 
when they saw the Board having almost full control (as the polr'cy arms of 
the chief elected officials) and the MP- having little or no influence. The 
Board was also reluctant to fund the activities of the MPC from the regular 
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CETA budget. Our research report, completed after the planning round for 
the FY 1977, concluded that the linkages between the MPC and the EMHRDA 
units were not effective. 

Planning for FY 1978 and changes during FY 1977 brought considerable 
changes in EMHRDA, due primarily to the staff person hired to provide good 
linkages between the MPC, Board of Directors, CETA offices and the RDOL. 
Since December 1976 the attendance at meetings and the level of discussion 
has improved considerably; however, there are still no evaluative services 
offered by the MPC. The present chairman of the MPC sees its role as a 
"place where people can come and scream when they have complaints." He then 
would take those complaints to the appropriate parties and see what could be 
done about them. The present chairman also urges the members to express 
their preferences and complaints in writing so that they can be considered 
beyond the moment they are being offered. 

Although the MPC now seems to be moving in the direction of the spirit 
of the law as well as the letter, there are several problems remaining. 
First, there are still communication problems with the central staff and the 
Board. Secondly, there are still at this \/riting no really effective evalua- 
tion efforts going on, with little in the way of change after the plan has 
been filed with the Regional Office of the Department of Labor. The time 
requirements of the MPC members are a hindrance in that they are all full- 
time employees in manpower-related occupations and cannot attend the number 
of meetings which seem necessary to solve the incredible number of problems 
which have come up in this consortium. A positive note is the fact that a 
new director was recently hired for the whole consortium who appears to 
believe in the value and usefulness of the MPC and will likely aid in the 
continuing effort to make the EMHRDA council a valuable and effective piece 
of the CETA operation. 

CETA Staff Planners 

Before summarizing the findings on the MFCs, it is appropriate to 
briefly discuss the role and function of the staff planner(s) in the CETA 
operation. As pointed out earlier, the planner may be the most important 
person in the CETA operation. The director of the Prime Sponsor is 
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ultimately responsible for the decisions and the overall plans, but our 
experience shows that the director simply cannot devote the time and effort 
which would be necessary to carefully scrutinize the plan. The same, of 
course, holds true for the MPC members and other concerned parties. The 
planner must not only understand the labor market analysis and data avail- 
able but must also be able to carefully integrate this information with the 
institutional and sociological constraints and priorities of the clients, 
program operators and political officials. 

Over the three-year period of CETA implementation, we have observed 
multiple problems in reference to the planner(s) who report directly to the 
Prime Sponsor director. Turnover has been high in a position where conti- 
nuity and experience are important. Often a good planner will be offered 
positions at other Prime Sponsors (or state subgrantees) , while the less 
well-trained planners will stay in positions where their effectiveness has 
been minimal. In one case, we found that an effective planner who pushed 
for client and community inputs into the programmatic selection process, at 
the urging of the Regional DOL Field Representative, and for careful evalu- 
ations for adjustment of the programs, was dismissed because he pressed the 
political officials to adhere to the collective recommendations of the MPC 
and evaluation and monitoring results. In another case a planner simply 
"had" to resign after two frustrating years of being told the results of his 
heroic efforts would be adhered to, while he observed wholesale changes with 
no apparent justification. Further, both of these planners had connection 
with the MPCs, but at the same time were responsible for salary and promo- 
tion to the CETA director. 

Another example „ill serve to clarify the problems of planners within 
CETA. After frustration with due dates and lack of staff support, the BoS 
contracted the planning function to a consulting firm (for the FY 1977 plan). 
This was done at considerable expense and resulted in a final document which 
was acceptable to the RDOL, but clearly not innovative or ground breaking. 
It also served to delay the needed independence and development of the plan- 
ning staff within the Prime Sponsor. If aid is needed while the Prime 
Sponsor gears up to prepare their own plan, the aid should be provided by the 
RDOL, not high-priced consulting firms. 
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It is extremely difficult to recommend how the chief planning position 
within CETA can be made more commensurate in status and pay with its impor- 
tance. Suffice to say that the planner should be positioned in the office 
of the director with high status and significant input into final programma- 
tic decisions. The pay level should be commensurate with the importance of 
the job. 

Summary of Section A 

Neither the law nor the regulations clearly define the role of the MFCs 
or the AMPBs. The MFCs are only an advisory body and it is not possible for 
the MPCs to become effective discussion arenas if the decision and policies 
they recommend are not listened to by Prime Sponsors. Council members are 
usually either connected with or proponent of a cercain program or are in- 
volved because they are community leaders or experts in the field. The 
former group can be expected to speak the loudest and most clear when the 
discussion turns to "their program." On the other hand, the interested par- 
ties who are not connected with a certain program become the most frustrated 
as the process of participating in MFC meetings and reading the information 
sent to them is time-consuming and often results in little, if any, changes 
in the overall programs and policies. Further, if there is no staff person 
directly responsible to the MPC members there will always be loyalty con- 
flicts with the staff assigned to work with the council. 

In order to prevent the frustration and make the MPCs viable and useful 
participants in the CETA processes, the following recommendations should be 
considered: 

(1) Make the councils financially independent with a 
certain portion of the Title I money. They would 
therefore be able to hire their own staff and 
clerical help. The staff person (s) must be 
objectively separated from the director of the 
Prime Sponsor. 

(2) Expand the RDOL training sessions for MPC members 
and possibly provide financial incentives for mem- 
bers to participate. 

(3) Requiring an MPC report on the overall plan with 
minority reports, if necessary, prior to sub- 
mission to the DOL. 
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(4) Consider changing the regulations to all the MFCs 
to have veto power over the overall plan. This is 
clearly within the spirit of the CETA legislation 
as it will provide a check on whether the programs 
and policies are really responding to the needs of 
the community as perceived by a broad based group 
rather than the chief elected official(s) or their 
designated Prime Sponsor director. 

The MFCs as presently operating are not totally effective bodies for 
injecting local input into the expenditure of CETA funds. They often are 
what the Prime Sponsor wants them to be and this may vary from issue to 
issue as well as from Prime Sponsor to Prime Sponsor. The solution to this 
problem is not easy or obvious, but the above recommendations should be 
seriously considered. 

B. Labor Market Information and Utilization 

The effective and efficient utilization of the limited resources avail- 
able for employment and training programs relies, in part, on the availabili- 
ty of good data and the expertise of manpower planners to translate the data 
into useful information for planning and development. Occupational fore- 
casting remains an inexact science. On the supply side of the labor market, 
we are able to gather reliable and complete information only once every ten 
years via the decennial census. Labor demand, on a micro level, is pn- ally 
as difficult to produce within a short time frame. 

Labor market information is generated by myriad public and pri ite - 
ganizations, but is often incompatible across geographic boundar time 
spans and employer types. Ideally, CETA Prime Sponsors should pay attest, i 
to the geographical area beyond their official boundaries, althour . at che 
same time there is little incentive for them to plan for and place ,r.-^in. 
OJT participants, or apprentices in firms outside of their jurisdi, - 
Indeed, there are "turf" issues in CETA which may work against plam. ng and 
placement by labor market area because the programs are tan in accordance 
with political boundaries. This holds true on both an int.: and intr. state 
basis. 

There have been numerous guides produced by the DOI and other agencies 
connected wif o£TA on how to utilize the data available in formulating a 
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CETA planning document. However, structured schemes for labor market plan- 
ning simply are not enough, since each firm or industry has its own way of 
recruiting and each person has his/her own way of looking for work aiu de- 
ciding on the appropriate training course and career plan. Thus, no ^ tter 
how good the information available fits into the CETA plan, there is room 
(and definite need) for planners to become familiar with the present and po- 
tential employers within their jurisdiction. 

The major resources available on the demand side of the lab r market are 
the DES Job Bank employer surveys and projections. The Job Bank often suffers 
from a large proportion of low wage, high turnover jobs which o en do not 
require specialized training. Further, only about 25-50 percenc of the low 
and semi-skilled jobs are listed with the Job Bank even though there is a 
legal requirement that any firm with federal contracts list all its openings v1 
the Job Bank. There are, however, no sanctions for noncompliance. Employer 
surveys often suffer from lack of knowledge and overoptimi.- -n on -he part f 
the employers. Unless the employer surveys ask for specifics on ::onnec Ing 
tbe training and OJT programs directly with the company, thev ax^ mt great 
use to the overall CETA plans. Projections may be useful, but arc . . • n flawed 
by erroneous assumptions and cannot take into account events which . y ccur 
(oil embargo, severity of recessions) and won't yield valid results for a 
labor marke^ area mless a certain percentage of the jobs ar^ within the 
jurisdiction. Further, it is extremely difficult to include pc^aTrte estimates 
on technological and productivity changes, especially fcr him technology in- 
dustries such as electronics. 

Resources on the supply side Include the census, ic ighborhood surveys, DE 
data (ESARS) special surveys of U.I. recipients and projections on the number o 
individuals graduating from various training programs and licensing authorities 
The census suffers from lack of detail and self-reported status while the DES 
data have good detail and classifications by DES exp^xts, but do not address th- 
is; • ^vho will be available in the future (even 6 months ahead is difficult 

tc assess). For example, in order to allow for planning start-up and placemen 
a training program of 6 months duration must be initiatea 12-18 months in advan^ 
of the projected need in the market. Further, there is little information avai 
able anywhere which assesses cross-occupational mobility which could be 
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accomplished with little or no additional training. 

CETA contains language which mandates (with no sanctions or way to prove 
compliance) that the plan includes only training for jobs which are virtually 
guaranteed. Unfortunately the Prime Sponsors, due to time considerations and 
lack of good information, often fill the RDOL required forms with the data 
they feel are the "best" available. To remedy some of the problems, the 
State Office of Manpower Affairs has taken the lead, through the R and D unit, 
to lay out the available data and produce the aggregate assessment of state 
demand and supply, and to instruct the Prime Sponsors on how to incorporate 
good data into the plans. The procedures are well- integrated with the SMSC 
position of outstationing a technical agent with each of the Prime Sponsors 
to integrate the plans. 

It is worth noting that two separate related efforts are underway which 
are related to the generation and utilization of labor market information. 
First, Professor Andrew Sum of Northeastern University has assembled a mono- 
graph for the RDOL entitled, "Labor Market Information from a User's Perspec- 
tive: Data Inputs for CETA Planning Purposes," which is well laid out and 
contains an expanded list of data sources. It tells how to use the data. 
Second, Public Law 94-482 (Education Amendments of 1976) mandates that each 
state receiving funds establish an Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee within the state. Massachusetts is well on the way of establishing 
this committee with one primary function being the generation of data on the 
supply side of the labor market. We look forward to its establishment and 
coordination with the already operating Massachusetts Occupational Informa- 
tion System funded by the Department of Labor. 

2 R and D unit of the SMSC has also argued for increased use of the 
program initiated under the SMSC whereby persons are trained in the skills 
outlined by a specific employer for a specific person. This scheme is simi- 
lar to a "tailored voucher plan" where a prospective employee is given the 
"specifications" for the job skills and then finds (with CETA help) the 
appropriate training institution. 

Beyond planning, the second area of most urgent and important data and 
information needs relates to the evaluation aspect of CETA's programs. 
Prime Sponsors do collect certain data to fill the RDOL requirements, but 
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very little beyond that. The long-run effect of the programs is difficult 
to assess even with all the appropriate data due to the overriding impact of 
the external environmental factors and the virtual nonexistence of a control 
group. However, the shorter term placement and earnings change data can be 
collected and utilized for assessment of the efficacy of one program versus 
another. This would be a valuable input into the planning change processes 
of CETA. However, once again, time constraints, lack of the development of 
an appropriate MIS, and lack of expertise has precluded in depth evaluations 
of the program impacts (Section V discusses the evaluations that were carried 
out by a research assistant on our staff). 

Macro-national type evaluations are the most advanced in terms of tech- 
niques and execution but most important to program planners on the local 
level are the localized evaluations. Yet these are the least advanced in 
Prime Sponsors within Massachusetts, for several reasons. First, even with- 
in the state the external environments are so different that comparison of 
the outcomes in one area with those in another may be entirely inappropriate. 
The problems in carrying out evaluations in local environments, again, are 
availability and reliability of the external environment data (industry mix, 
employment expansion, unemployment rates, literacy differences, etc.). Pro- 
gram and policy choices may vary among Prime Sponsors, say with one taking a 
short look, while another may want to emphasize the longer-run economic 
development aspects. Consequently, comparisons of outcomes will be useless 
in the short run. Secondly, the target groups served under CETA vary widely 
even within the state; it is not appropriate to compare the results of a 
program with "creamed** clients versus a program that has taken clients who 
were (are) worst off. 

Finally, statewide evaluations rely on averages and aggregations, which 
often are inaccurately reflective of the program results and, at worst, may 
be misleading. For these and other reasons the concentration of evaluative 
efforts under CETA should be at the local level utilizing micro-economic 
data. In order to carry this through technical expertise coupled with a 
good evaluation design and execution is needed. 

The SMSC has taken on the task of setting up the appropriate evaluations 
for the Prime Sponsors. The first step was a series of small grants to each 
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to tie in with an academic institution in the area to do a longitudinal 
evaluation of the classroom training programs operating in the Prime 
Sponsor's area. Not all have responded as yet, but the prototype (in Boston) 
is well underway. 

In short, the lack of data comparable in timing and geographic scope has 
hindered the evaluative efforts of the Prime Sponsors. Further, technical 
expertise has been lacking. The R and D unit of the SMSC has appropriately 
taken the leadership role in addressing the evaluation and data problems. 
By initiating the classroom training evaluation across the whole state they 
will aid in the establishment of a corresponding client information data 
base; something that should have been done through a statewide MIS system, 
but has yet to be implemented. 

The final major issue in reference to labor market information is the 
lack of any data collected for expressed use in the CEIA program(s) . We 
would recommend that if the Prime Sponsors are going to maintain the strict 
geographic boundaries for the clients sexrved, that there be come concentrated 
effort to collect data comparable to their own areas, especially with regard 
to the employers in those areas. 
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5, PROGRAMMATIC CHOICES WITHIN PRIME SPONSORS 



Prime Sponsors are offered wide programmatic latitude under the CETA 
law and regulations. This flexibility clearly is within the spirit of the 
legislation, as it allows the Prime Sponsors to adjust their programs to 
best fit the area needs, in their judgment. For example, within Title I 
they may elect to concentrate all resources on OJT programs with minimal em- 
phasis on classroom training. Also, a Prime Sponsor may (and some have) 
transfer the Title II or VI funds to Title I type ''training" programs rather 
than the PSE programs explicitly mentioned under the Title II and VI authori- 
zations. These choices depend on a variety of criteria, such as the economic 
climate, previous successfully-operated programs, and the priorities of the 
employers, planners and politicians involved in the processes. 

Alternatively, the overall funding levels offered to the Prime Sponsor 
are determined by a formula set up by the national office of the Department 
of Labor and are inflexible. The Secretary of Labor may utilize his discre- 
tionary funds for "makeup" purposes if the formulae, in his judgment, do not 
allocate the funds equitably. This tactic, however, is not often used and, 
in any case, the discretionary funds are not enough to make up for what has 
been described as a "redistribution to the suburbs" under CETA. 

This chapter briefly discusses the issue of formula allocation and then 
details the programmatic choices made within the Prime Sponsors studied over 
the first years of CETA. Emphasis is given to FY 1975 and FY 1976 and, when 
available, information is supplied on FY 1977 choices. Data were obtained 
from the Prime Sponsor planning documents and the RDOL office, 

A. Prime Sponsor Funding Formulas 

It is somewhat ironic that the funding formula for CETA is determined 
by the national office of the Department of Labor according to a prescribed 
formula based on population, unemployment, and poverty within an area. This 
level then becomes the starting point in CETA planning, and it is the least 
flexible of all the CETA rules and regulate ms. Many have argued that the 
"new federalism" of the Nixon administration essentially redistributed the 
national monies from the central cities to tuo suburban rings, with about the 
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same percentage going to rural areas both before and after the passage of the 
legislation. 

It was not unanticipated that the established formula would redistri- 
bute funds and as such the spokesmen for the central cities managed to attain 
a compromise in the formula which limited the reduction ■ n funding to any one 
area to at least 90 percent of the previous year's allo...ion-the so-called 
"hold harmless" clause. This name is truly a misnomer, as no account was 
taken of the rate of change in the cost-of-living (and thus the cost-of- 
dalivery services) and consequently the Prime Sponsors which qualified to 
have the "hold harmless" clause applied to them lost an amount up to 10 per- 
cent as well as an amount about equal to the change in the CPI. In 
Massachusetts this is best exemplified by the funding level changes applied 
to the city of Boston. 

Prior to CETA, the categorical program operators, through CEP or CAMPS, 
would submit their "universe of need" and the DOL would them make allocation! 
based on this need and the available funds. Further, with categorical pro- 
gram operators from the pre-CETA days firmly established within communities 
as the experts on the delivery of employment and training services, it was 
extremely difficult for those jurisdictions suffering a decline in funding 
levels to proceed with any new and innovative programs. Operators were 
scrambling to protect their previous funding levels and programs. Only the 
most optimistic expected established operators to drastically change and 
innovate under the first years of CETA. For those jurisdictions never before 
intricately involved in the manpower area, almost anything undertaken was by 
definition new and often called innovative. 

The formula turned out to hurt the central cities even more than 
originally expected as the recession deepened in 1975. Considerable avail- 
able evidence suggests that th,, impact of recession falls disproportionctely 
on the poor. The maldistribution was however, corrected, to a certain ex- 
tent, by the allocation formulae established for Title VI of CETA. Within 
the state we have a situation which mirrors the nation, since many of the 
suburban communities are quite wealthy when compared to Cambridge, Boston. 
Lowell, and New Bedford; yet they have been receiving allocations in excess 
of their relative level of need. Indeed, it has not been uncommon for 
several of the subgrantees within the Balance of State to use the media to 
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advertise that PSE jobs were available, while at the same time Boston had 
to form a lottery because their application ratio for the "unskilled" PSE 
positions was running at least 70 to 1! 

Complexity and paucity of data preclude a complete discussion of the 
funding formula for CETA, but the authors would like to express their im- 
pression that there is clearly a need for a national reassessment of the 
funding formula. It would be within the spirit of the legislation to allow 
the Prime Sponsor to apply for funding levels in the same manner they now 
apply for RDOL approval of the yearly plan. 

Table 2 shows the total funds for each of the Prime Sponsors studied, 
with percentage figures for title allocations. The only substantial overall 
change was for the city of Boston in FY 1976, when the increased Title VI 
allocations raised their percentage of the five Prime Sponsor total funding 
from 18 to 21. The "economic stimulus package," available for FY 1977 and 
FY 1978, dramatically increased the Title II funding allocations for FY 1977, 
since one-quarter have been applied to that year's operations. 

Over the three fiscal years the proportion of funds allocated to Title 

I programs declined, partially reflective of the increasing allocations for 
PSE positions under Title II and VI, as well as the difficulty experienced 
in placing persons in OJT slots or jobs after classroom training during the 
severe recession year of FY 1975. Title II funds also declined as a per-- 
centage of total funds, but Title VI grew each year within each Prime 
Sponsor — almost a 40 percent increases over the period. 

The absolute dollar allocations have cV^nged substantially for some 
Titles and Prime Sponsors. For example. Title I funds for the Balance of 
State remained constant in FY 1975-1976, but increased by about 50 percent 
for FY 1977. New Bedford has a 20 percent Title I increase in FY 1977. At 
the same time the Title I funds have remained constant or showed only a 
moderate increase for Boston, Cambridge, Lowell and New Bedford. For Title 

II we found that there was a drop in FY 1976 and then a reasonable sharp 
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As an example, the following advertisement ran in several weekly 
papers in southeastern Massachusetts in July 1977: "Out of Work? Call CETA 
JOB HOTLINE! Toll free (number given) You May Be Eligible." 
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TABLE 2 

Allocated Funds Five Massachusetts Prime Sponsors 
76. 77, by Percentage of Total and Percent 
Allocation by Title 





FY75 


* or Total 




$60,759,500 


66X 




34Z 


Title II 


22X 




Title VI 


HX 




ow ton 


$16,229,300 


18X 


AXLXe 1 






Title II 


1 Q¥ 




Title VI 






Crabridge 


$ 5,580,200 




Title I 


362 




Title II 


22X 




Title VI 


U2X 




Lowell 


$ 4,983,100 


5% 


Title I 


37% 




Title II 


19% 




Title VI 


44X 




9«v Bedford 


$ 4,468,400 


5X 


Title I 


41% 




Title II 


17J: 




Title VI 


42!J 




OTAL 


$92,020,500 


lOOX 



FY76 

$60,418,000 
34X 
12% 
54% 

$19,226,600 
41X 
13X 
46X 

$ 6,778,600 
312 
15% 
54% 

$ 5,157,000 
39X 
12% 
49Z 

4,746,600 
387 
IIX 
51% 

$89,548,200 



% of Total 
dlX 



2\X 



82 



6X 



lOOX 



FY77 

$101,653,500 
312 
13% 
56% 

$ 24,031,800 
32% 
13% 
55% 

$ 9,580,100 
27% 
14% 
59% 

$ 7,759,900 
29% 
14% 
57% 

$ 7,041,700 
29% 
13% 
58% 

$150,067,000 



Includes 1/4 



% of Total 
68% 



16% 



6% 



5% 



5% 



100% 



Of "Economic Stimulus" Package appropriated and signed by President Carter In May 1977. 
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jump in FY 1977, due to the economic stimulus package. As expected, Title VI 
allocations increased dramatically over the period, with the largest rise 
coming in FY 1977 with Boston, Cambridge, and New Bedford getting almost 
twice their FY 1975 allocations. 

It is difficult to obtain an accurate estimate of the extent to which 
the CETA program is addressing the needs of the community. Tefinitional and 
measurement problems plague the defense of summary statistics on the "uni- 
verse of r.eed" in an area. Further, the title of a program can be misleading 
in terms of the content of the program. However, if appropriate caveats are 
applied, the universe of need, as identified by the Prime Sponsor, can be 
compared with the number of clients served to obtain a rough estimate of the 
extent of coverage of the CETA program. 

in order to make this estimate we have assembled the available informa- 
tics for FY 1976 for all of the Prime Sponsors under study except the BoS."^^ 
(The assembling of a single "Universe of Need" number has been discontinued 
for the FY 1977 and FY 1978 plans.) The numbers shown in Table 3 for the 
clients served include clients for the "transitional quarter," while the 
universe of need identified was for the four-quarter period. This will bias 
the percentage figures upward for the year and therefore should not be com- 
pared with percentage served in other Prime Sponsors unless adjustment is 
made for the time differences. It should also be pointed out that the num- 
ber served with reference to Title I will include clients who were offered 
placement services without any training or OJT experience in the program. 

Overall, within the Commonwealth the universe of need represented 16 
percent of the total population. This percentage varied widely from place to 
place, with Boston showing the highest figure at 25 percent and the BoS, 
combined with the Massachusetts Prime Sponsors not studied (Brockton, 
Springfield, and Worcester), the lowest at 14 percent. As a rough measure of 
the ability of the Prime Sponsors to address the needs of the community, we 
computed an index by dividing the number of persons served in FY 1976 by the 
universe of need in the same year. Boston had the lowest service rate, 
serving only 9.8 percent of the universe of need while EMHRDA was able to 
serve over 13 percent of its universe of need. The numbers presented in 
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We were unable to obtain a single "universe of need" figure for the 

BoS. 
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TABLE 3 



Universe of Need as a % of Population and Number Served as a % of the Universe 

of Need, n76 



e Sponsor 



on 



DA 



LI 



Bedford 



ice of State 



cton 

igfield 

ister 

mwealth of 
ichusetts 

:es: 



Population 
641,071 

310,256 

214,152 

165,904 

3,375,550 



202,986 
459,050 (not 
303,128 studied) 

5,673,194 



Universe of Need 
160,960 

53,960 

37,184 

33,900 



N.A. 



619,662 



905,606 



Universe as 
a % of pop. 

25% 



17% 



17% 



20% 



14% 



16% 



Number Served 



Title 


I 12,324 (78%) 




II 1,394 (19) 




VI 2,097 (13) 


Total 


15,815 (100) 


Title 


I 5,557 (77%) 




II 833 (12) 




VI 813 (11) 




7,203 (100) 


Title 


I 3,439 (72%) 




II 715 (15) 




VI 609 (13) 


Total 


4,763 (100) 


Title 


I 2,525 (64%) 




II 768 (19) 




VI 684 (17) 


Total 


3,969 (100) 


Title 


I 18,156 (45%) 


II 9,573 (24) 


VI 12,167 (31) 


Total 


39,896 (100) 



Number as a % 
of Universe 

9.8% 



N.A. 



Howe,"FY76 Comprehensive Manpower Plan, Title I" p. 81 
DES 

It Application FY76" for Lowell and New Bedford, CETA Program Status Summary 

ojanen, ''The Implementation of CETA in Massachusetts: The Case of Some Local Prime Sponsors," p. 10. 



13,4% 



12.8% 



11.7% 



N.A. 
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Tables 2 and 3 give a strong indication that the neediest Prime Sponsors are 
not able to offer services to as large a percentage of their potential 
clients as are some of the less needy Prime Sponsors. 

Examination of the clients served among the various titles shows that 
the largest concentration is in Title I programs is within the City of Boston, 
where we found that 78 percent of the total clients were involved. This con- 
trasts with the BoS, with only 45 percent of the total clients served in 
Title I programs and the highest percentage served in Titles II and VI. The 
BoS figures may well reflect a PSE preference of the more rural areas or the 
BoS or less need (or opportunities) for "training" type programs within the 
subgrantee areas. 

The most important fact here is that even with the increased allocation 
for FY 1977 and FY 1978, we cannot expect the CETA program to "get to" a sig- 
nificant portion of those identified as part of the universe of need. Even 
with a doubling of funds, the Prime Sponsor which "performed" the best in 
percentage of universe of need served (EMHRDA) would be only able to serve one 
in four. The fact that such a small percentage of those in need are served 
is related to several different facets of the program. The amount of funds 
available, definitional problems in identifying those "in need," and the 
type of length of programs can all have an impact on the resultant compara- 
tive numbers. 

Some of the confusion, charges and countercharges concerning the equity 
of the allocation formulae utilized by the Department of Labcr should be eli- 
minated. Standardized indexes of the "universe of need" and its component 
parts should be developed, and experimentation conducted on the impact of 
different formulae on the ahilit^^^ i Prime Sponsor to penetrate the lone 
queue of those who could benefit from its programs and services. 

The next section illustrates the programmatic choices made by the 
Prime Sponsors and how they evolved over three years. 

B. Prime Sponsor Program Choices 

An important part of the "independence" of the Prime Sponsors is the 
fact that they can select the type of program that best suits the needs of 
their economic climate and clients. Many predicted that with the elimina- 
tion of most of the categorical programs there would be a realignment of 
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programs on the local level. Unfortunately, as noted earlier, we were unable 
to obtain comparable information for most of the present Prime Sponsors prior 
to CETA. Thus, our analysis centers on changes which occurred after CETA. 
This still offers an illustration of the program adjustments made over the 
first three years of CETA. Table 4 offers a breakdown of the funds and per- 
centage of total funds allocated for Title I programs for each Prime Sponsor 
over the three years studied. 

Since the recession hit hardest during FY 1975 and FY 1976, we would 
expect certain programmatic changes to occur within the Prime Sponsors. 
First, with the job expansion slowing or stagnant, we would expect a greater 
reliance on programs which serve as a "holding vat" for clients~e.g. class- 
room training programs of a longer duration, hopefully in areas expec^ A to 
expand as the recession ends, and variations of the Public Service Emp. ,3nt 
(PSE) programs. Second, we would expect a decrease in OJT programs as - 
ployers already laying off would be reluctant to take on new responsibilit ... . 
In addition, the provision of "other services" might be .expected to expand 
under poor economic conditions. 

Before discussing the programmatic variance illustrated in Table 4 for 
each Prime Sponsor, it should be pointed out that Table 2 represents the 
allocations, while Table 4 presents the actual expenditures. The difference 
was accounted for by the Prime Sponsors shifting of money from one title to 
another, as well as some reporting and accounting idiosyncrasies. 

The BoS showed the most dependency on programs called work experience 
(WE) and PSE under Title I. The programmatic choices, at least in FY 1975, 
represent the BoS's attempt to circumvent some of the problemnatic 
which emerged in identifying and approving positions for the Title VI allo- 
cations. Some of the Title VI funds were transferred Title i so as to 
obtain the 20 percent administrative allocations (10 o> re mt under Title VI) 
as well as sidestep some of the bureaucratic and po2Jticcii problems of the 
scores of cities and towns under its aegis. Work Experience represented 70 
percent of Title I expenditures and PSE another 5 percent. In FY 1976, wc 
saw a shift of some of the WE slots to PSE slots and a further drop in re- 
liance on these two programs for FY 1977. The initial emphasis reflects 
both the need for speedy implementation and the incompatibility of the 
economic climate with OJT. Classroom training shows an increase in FY 1977, 
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TABLE A 



Actual Funds Spent on Title I Programs (Sources noted on second page of table) 
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FY75 



FY76 



FY77 



Balance of State (BoS) 
CT 
OJT 
WE 
PSE 



Other Services 
TOTAL 

EMHRDA 



$1,101,000 
761,000 
6,200,000 
448,000 
397,000 
8,967,000 



12% 

8 
70 

5 

A 



$A,2A9,300 
2, SAO, 000 

17,226,100 
7,593,600 
1,289,900 

32,699,100 



13% 

7 
53 
23 

A 



$6,551,200 
3,813,700 

13,2A5,600 
3,382,700 
2,196,200 

29,189,600 



20% 

13 

A5 

11.5 
7.5 



CT 

OJT 

WE 

Other Services 
TOTAL 

New Bedford 

CT 

OJT 

WE 

Other 
TOTAL 

Lowell 
CT 
OJT 
WE 

OTHER 
TOTAL 



278,800 
6A,300 
1,115,A00 

66A,900 
2,1A5,000 

510,000 
A7A,000 
580,200 
AA,600 
1,608,800 

786,000 
33A,700 
300.600m 

1,A21,A00 



13 
3 
52 
31 



31.7 
29. A 
36 
2.8 



55.3 

23.6 
21.1 



1,113,200 
202, AOO 

1,281,900 
7A2,100 

3, 373, AOO 

A38,200 
197,600 
611,000 
1A9,500 
1,396,300 

705,700 
685,900 
261,000 
25,000 
1,677,700 



33 
6 
38 
22 



28.3 
12.7 
39. A 
9.7 



39. A 
38.3 
1A.6 
l.A 



95A,15A 
5A9,300 
665,000 
722,800 
2,891,300 



181, AOO 
60, AOO 
1,1A5,000 

285,000 
l,771,aOL 

9A').900 
580,500 
261,700 

87,181 
1,870, AOO 



33 
19 
23 
25 



9.2 
8.1 
57.7 

V' A 



A8.1 
^ ..7 

13. ^> 

A. A 
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TABLE 4 









(CONTINUED) 




k>st:on 


FY76 




FY77 




:t 


$3,415,792 


49S; 


$2,232,181 




)JT 


749,804 


11 


364,804 


7 


JE 


1,025,^^12 


15 


1.025,912 


20 


)ther 


1,747,724 


25 


1,409,623 


28 



lources: Northeastern Report, p. 36 (Boston) 

Dut„T: VI ™' °f '^1- sponsors (New Bedford) 

BoS - Quarter y Report to RDQL 
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representing a maturity of the program, especially in terms of planning and 
forecasting openings, as well as better cooperation of the BoS subgrantees 
and the local vocational and technical education schools. Further, the 
"other services" offered have shown a steady increase in percentage of funds, 
partially a result of more cooperation and mergers with local social service 
and placement agencies. 

In short, although the BoS still has a heavy emphasis on WE (45 per- 
cent in FY 1977), there is evidence that the Title I program mix is changing 
with the development and sophistication of the subgrantees and the improving 
economic climate. 

EMHRDA also had a heavy reliance of WE programs in the first year (FY 
1975) but this tapered off in the second and third years I'ropping from 52 
percent in FY 1975 to only 23 percent in FY 1977. The emphasis has shifted 
to more CT and OJT programs. Other services received much attention in 
EMHRDA in FY 1975, mostly due to agreements with social and placement ser- 
vice agencies, but this has tapered off by FY 1977. EMHRDA, as the BoS, 
appears to have settled and matured in their programmatic emphasis over the 
three years of CETA. 

New Bedford shows almost the complete opposite of the BoS and EMHRDA. 
In FY 1975 there was an almost even split among CT, OJT, and WE, but by FY 
1977 emphasis has shifted heavily to WE and "other services," while CT and 
OJT have dropped to 9 and 8 percent of the funds respectively. This is 
curious, as the economic c Lmate over this period has improved and the plan- 
ning and special forecasting done for this consortium would have led one to 
predict greater reliance on CT and OJT. Clearly, a participant can gain some 
benefits from a work experience program, but often these are simply low-skill 
PSE positions with fto formal training component. As such they should not be 
the mainstay of the Title I efforts. 

Lowell, as discussed in the section planning activities, has shown an 
ability to adjust its program emphasis in response to MPC and community re-- 
commendations. This is shown in the drop in emphasis on CT and an increase 
on OJT for FY 1976. FY 1977 brought back emphasis on CT because of the lack 
of available slots for OJT programs. Further, Lowell has dropped its origi- 
nal 21 percent WE emphasis to 13 percent by FY 1977; a similar change has 
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occurred in reference to the "other services" funded. Lowell, like the BoS 
and EMHRDA, has shown an ability to adjust its program over years in response 
to changing economic conditions and policy advisors' recommendations. 

Boston has retained its heavy emphasis on classroom training and other 
supportive services. It has not followed the other Prime Sponsors in their 
heavy reliance on WE and PSE, and at the same time Boston has shown a small 
proportion of funds expended for OJT programs. Established programs and 
operators as well as a well-developed social service network are the major 
forces behind the very slow change in Boston. The Boston administrators say 
that there is little reason to change programs that they perceive have been 
well-run and efficient. We agree. 

Comparison of the program mix under Title I of the Prime Sponsors in 
Massachusetts with figures available for the nation for FY 1975 reveals that 
the differences within the various Prime Sponsor structures are really not 
unusual. The BoS Prime Sponsor across the country relied, on average, more 
on work experience programs and less on classroom training and OJT than did 
their city and consortium counterparts. Further, the city and consortium 
Prime Sponsors gave more emphasis to "other services" than did the more rural 
BoS and county Prim e Sponsors . Again this was mirrored in Massachusetts. 
These programmatic priorities are the result of both the types of clients 
and labor markets in the less urban areas as well as the programs and "ser- 
vice" institutions that were already in place in the large cities and which 
continued operation on their own momentum even after CETA. Unf ortumately , we 
do not have the national data for any time after FY 1975, so that we are 
unable to compare the program emphasis changes within Massachusetts with 
those that occurred across the nation. 

In summary, it is fair to say that the Prime Sponsors were not highly 
prone to stay with the program mix of the previous year. They did change 
emphasis, sometimes because of better administration and time to adjust, and 
others because of real or perceived changes in the labor market (s) or clients' 
needs. Indeed, the spirit of CETA turns on the ability of the localities to 
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William Mirengoff and Lester Rindler, The Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act: Impact on People, Places, and Programs . National Academy of 



Sciences, 1976, p. 124. 
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better perceive the changing needs of the local economy and client groups and 
to adjust the programs accordingly. It is however, unfortunate that some of 
the adjusting and shifting of funds from title to title results from 
differing rules regarding clients and administrative monies, rather than 
issues of substance within the programs and their goals. 
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6. PRIME SPONSOR PERFORMANCE AND CLIENTS 



Virtually everyone who enters a CETA office to ask for help of any 
type should be able to obtain it either through the direct offering of 
employment and/or training services, or by referral to another agency or 
program if the CETA contact is inappropriate. Although guidelines are 
offered in the CETA legislation and regulations as to whom should be served 
and how, they are "loose" enough so that we would expect variance among 
Prime Sponsors. This is somewhat ironic in that the strongest mandate 
given by Congress to the Department of Labor is specifically in reference 
to monitoring Prime Sponsors to insure that the appropriate cohorts receive 
the necessarily limited training and employment services. 

The RDOL, taking its Congressionally-mandate monitoring role very 
seriously, has constructed a series of short-term performance indicators 
and other data collection forms. The reporting forms and indicators must be 
quantitatively-oriented for aggregation and reporting purposes. At the same 
time the "looseness" of the definitions for "disadvantaged" and other target 
groups, coupled with extenuating environmental circumstances, has led to 
conflict and confusion. Prime Sponsors object to having their "performance" 
graded on the basis of one or two numbers which may not even be appropriate 
for their particular situation, while the RDOL must collect assessment 



data. 



In this chapter the first section presents a few of the short-term per- 
formance indicators and discusses their use. The second section offers in- 
formation on client characteristics over the three-year period, while the 
last section presents the results of our data-collection effort undertaken 
to obtain information on the clients who were enrolled in Title I type pro- 
grams before CETA with comparable information for participants in Title I 
programs after CETA. 



A. Performance Indicators 

It is appropriate to begin this section with an extreme but relevant 
quotation from Sir Josiah Strong: 

Public Agencies are very keen on assessing statistics — 
they collect them, add them, raise them to the nth power, 
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take the cube root and prepare wonderful diagrams. But 

what you must never forget is that every one of those 

figures comes in the first instance from the village 

watchman, who just puts down what he damn pleases. 15 

As we discussed in Chapter III on the relationship of the Prime Spon- 
sors to the RDOL, there is great pressure on the Prime Sponsors to "perform" 
in a manner that will please the RDOL. The major method whereby the RDOL 
"grades" the Prime Sponsors is through the use of short-term performance 
indicators. There are a great many problems with the performance indicators 
developed by the RDOL, not the least of which is simple timing and reporting 
requirements. Also, the "indicators" themselves have limitations. 

For example, an indicator called "cost per placement" cannot be appro- 
priately compared across Prime Sponsors, as one may be "creaming" clients 
and another serving the most disadvantaged. Further, the same "cost per 
placement" figure tells nothing about the length of time the "placed " person 
remained on the job, nor does it offer any hint of the fate of fellow parti- 
cipants who were not placed. The latter may have returned to formal school- 
ing or gone on to another program — outcomes which are not necessarily nega- 
tive. Finally, comparison of the "cost per placement" across local Prime 
Sponsors, the state, region or nation is inappropriate, since economic con- 
ditions, comprehensiveness of support services and the like may differ 
drastically. These three obvious limitations of one of the most widely- 
quoted short-term performance indicators illustrate that it, at best, should 
only be utilized as a "flag" to point out areas where attention might be 
needed, and not be offered as evidence of a good or poor program. Zo a 
certain extent, all of the short-term performance indicators suffer from 
definitional and contextual limitations. 

The Department of Labor in a field memorandum (No, 145-77, February 
2, 1977) has formally stated that it recognized that t^^ indicators "are 
not designed to meet the detailed needs of local progr "^m management or the 
longer range needs of program evaluators." Work has already begun in 
Region 1 to develop a new set of indicators which will allow for more re- 
liable, meaningful, and comparable statistics. 



Quoted in Thomas H. Wonnacott and Ronald J. Wonnacott, Introductory 
Statistics for Business and Finance , New York, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1972, p. 397. 
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Since the new RDOL performance indicators are not as yet fully de- 
veloped and operational, we provide Table 5 to illustrate several examples 
of performance indicators publicized for the Prime Sponsors we studied, and 
then briefly discuss the indicators publicized for one of them. All of 
the data in Table 5 describe the second quarter of FY 1977 and were supplied 
by the RDOL. After investigation through interviews with several persons 
involved in the assembling and interpreting these data we concluded that, 
as constructed, they did not provide the basis for a meaningful dialogue 
about the CETA program. By way of illustration, the following exchange is 
given. Although it does not represent a verbatim interview, the substance 
is accurately represented. 

Question: How come the BoS has such a high cost for each direct and 
indirect placement, the lowest planned versus actual figure for those who 
entered employment and the highest non-positive termination rate? 

Answer: It's obvious. We concentrate on the severely disadvantaged 
persons more so than the other Prime Sponsors. Also, we have many "in-school" 
youth in our Title I programs and they are not meant to be placed, but yet 
enter into the cost per placement figure. And we are optimistic in cur 
plans. We set our goals very high in hopes of meeting them, and not low so 
as to get a "good" planned vs. actual figure. 

Question: How do you account for the high percentage wage change of 
clients placed in work and your low administrative percentage? 

Answer: We are efficient in our service to those who were most dis- 
advantaged. 

The brief discussion above should not be construed as an apology for 
the BoS "indicators," but rather be valued only as an illustration of the 
difficulty of interpreting and utilizing the myriad performance indicators 
prepared for each and every Prime Sponsor for each fiscal quarter. A strong 
recommendation must be made to both standardize and simplify the performance 
indicators demanded and utilized. They can be valuable to "flag" areas where 
attention is needed, but should not be used to evaluate the effectiveness of 
either client services or program management. 

The data collected by the RDOL on client characteristics suffers less 
from definitional and contextual problems than the short-term indicators 
discussed above. Some of these data are presented and discussed in the 
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TABLE 5 



Performance Indicators, Four Prime Sponsors 
2nd Quarter FY77 



Entered Employ- Total Entered Emplojinent Cost Per Direct Place- Indirect Total Placements Cost Per 

raent as I of Entered raent Rate Placement Indirect 

total termina- Employment (Actual) Rate (Actual) placement 

tions 



Planned Actual Planned Actual Actual Planned Actu.'il \ctual 

as I of s I of 

Planned Planned 



BoS 


861 767, 


1.406 


979 


691 


$11,104 




642 


904 624 69°/ 


$17, 22 


EMHRDA 


737. 70;? 


1,017 


945 


93'/ 


1,657 


m 


552 


557 524 947, 


$ 2,9c') 


Lowell 


397, 487. 


355 


356 


100°/ 


2,800 


15'/ 


652 


240 233 977, 


$ 4,27h 


New Bedford 


482 


170 


139 


827, 


6,555 


17. 


692 


141 96 687, 


$ 9,490 




Administrative 
Cost Rate 


Cumulative Number of 
Individuals Served 


Non-Positive 
Termination Rate 


Other Positive 
Termination Rate 


7. Median Wage 
Gain 








Planned Actual Actual as 
I of Planned 










BoS 


172 


953 


10,012 


105°/ 




41'/ 


312 


142 




EMHRDA 


192 


2,810 


3,119 


1117. 




Wl 


122 


142 




Lowell 


202 


1,628 


1,547 


957, 




30'/ 


222 


52 




New Bedford 


m 


730 


715 


987. 




29^ 


232 


32 
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following section. 



B. The Participants in CETA Programs 

Examination of the client characteristics for the three-year period 
revealed that there were very few instances of extreme changes in client 
groups served in any of the Prime Sponsors. The widest variance was evident 
when the third quarter FY 1975 figures were contrasted with the most recent- 
ly available figures fqr the second quarter of FY 1977. Table 6 provides 
percentage data for "disadvantaged," minorities and females. The reader 
should keep in mind that the categories are not mutually exclusive. Over 
the period, the BoS has increased its emphasis on the disadvantaged for all 
Titles and the same is true for EMHRDA. Lowell, on the other hand, has an 
inexplicably very large decline in its percentage of disadvantaged persons 
in Title I programs and an equally dramatic increase for Title II; New 
Bedford mirrors the Lowell description. EMHRDA remained the most consistent 
over the three-year period in serving the disadvantaged. More often than not 
the data show that there has been a de-emphasis of female participants. The 
change is illustrated in EMHRDA where the percentage of women enrolled and 
employed was halved over the two-year period. In reference to minorities 
there is no pattern to the changes except that in all cases the percentage 
served is higher than the percentage of minorities within the employed popu- 
lation of the Prime Sponsor. 

It is difficult to discern whether the observed changes in percentages 
served are the result of definitional changes, improvement in the economic 
climate over the period, or policy alterations by the Prime Sponsor. 

In order to obtain a comparison with the client groups served within 
the Prime Sponsors studied, the region and nation, we assembled client group 
information for FY 1976, the latest year for which we could obtain complete 
data (See Table 7). 

In terms of women, the data show that, except for Boston's Title I, 
the Prime Sponsors studied are not offering as much as the national average. 
This is particularly surprising since Massachusetts has the highest female 
labor force participation rate pf any state in the country. On the other 
hand, the figures for "disadvantaged" persons show a greater concentration 
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TABLE 6 

Participant Characteristics by Title for 3rd Quarter FY75 and 2nd Quarter FY77 



Disadvantaged 
FY75 F 
I Enroll- I Employ- I Enr 



100 





nent 


nent 




BoS 








Title 1 




717 


01' 


Title II 


66 


56 


94 


Title VI 


49 


38 


90 


Boston 








Title I 


99 




0/ 


Title II 


40 


92 


N.A, 


Title VI 


39 


100 


N.A, 


EMHRDA 








vo Title I 

0 






o5 


Title II 


50 


100 


69 


Title VI 


67 


42 


67 


Lowell 








Title I 


82 


inn 




Title 11 


18 


17 


83 


Title VI 


N.A. 




42 


New Bedford 








Title I 


90 


75 


65 


Title II 


49 


47 


88 


Title VI 


N.A. 




45 


Source: RDOL data 









Black & Spanish Women 
'7 FY75 FY77 FY75 FY77 

I Emp. I Enr. I Einp. I Enr. I Emp. I Enr. I Emp. I Enr. 5! Emp. 



84'/ 


i3;s 


m 


n 


m 


50Z 


53^ 


m 


34! 


89 


7 


3 


13 


13 


30 


16 


42 


35 


0 


5 


7 


9 


7 


28 


21 


30 


32 


74 


53 


61 


60 


57 


48 


47 


48 


43 




30 


58 


N.A. 




28 


54 


N.A. 






20 


0 


N.A. 




23 


0 


N.A. 




62 


13 


13 


10 


6 


40 


42 


21 


23 


61 


9 


0 


23 


15 


35 


0 


45 


45 


73 


57 


17 


10 


18 


21 


17 


37 


34 


44 


12 


9 


4 


0 


37 


29 


33 


38 


80 


10 


0 


23 


27 


45 


63 


39 


34 


47 


N.A. 




3 


6 


N.A. 




37 


34 


38 


16 


10 


6 


7 


51 


60 


34 


46 


84 


10 


0 


11 


13 


23 


37 


43 


34 


28 


N.A. 




6 


8 


N.A. 




30 


35 
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TABLE? 



National 
Title I 
Title II 
Title VI 

Total 

Region I 
Title I 
Title II 
Title VI 

Total 

BOS 

Title I 
Title II 
Title VI 
Total 

Boston 
Title I 
Title II 
Title VI 

Total 



Participant Characteristics for FY76 (Four Quarters) for Prime Sponsors, 

The Region and the Nation 

Disadvantaged Black & Spanish Females 

I Enrolled I Employed % Enrolled % Employed % Enrolled I Employed 



75 67 50 

A3 AO 

44 37 32 

66 61 45 



43 45 A5 

27 ' 36 37 

25 34 32 

39 42 41 



81 79 35 

61 63 10 

57 53 10 

72 73 24 



33 43 41 

6 32 36 

6 30 32 

25 38 39 



79 62 12 

70 62 7 

65 64 6 

73 63 9 



13 42 40 

5 30 36 

5 28 32 

9 35 36 



98 99 54 

49 41 26 

46 33 26 

85 98 47 



49 48 47 

16 24 13 

9 25 28 

48 41 47 
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Table 7 
(Continued) 

Participant Characteristics for FY76 (Four Quarters) For Prime Sponsors, 

The Region and the Nation 



Disadvantaged 
% Enrolled % Employed 



Black & Spanish 
% Enrolled % Employed 



Females 
% Enrolled % Employed 



Cambridge 
Title I 

Title II 

Title VI 

Total 

Lowell 

Title I 
Title II 
Title VI 

Total 

New Bedford 
Title I 
.Title II 
Title VI 

Total 



57 
85 
73 

88 
54 
63 
79 

48 
83 
37 
63 



51 
62 
59 

90 
55 
38 
85 

38 
84 
53 
70 



10 
10 
10 

32 
3 
0 

23 

5 
16 
8 

11 



28 
6 
13 

41 
10 
3 
37 

4 
15 
12 
12 



33 
21 
26 

34 
31 
31 
33 

29 
41 
29 
35 



50 
23 
31 

32 
26 
27 
32 

31 
43 
40 
39 



Source: Performance Indicators, New England Region, 
Transitional Quarter FY76 
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in the Massachusetts Prime Sponsors and Region I than do the same figures 
for the nation. The numbers in references to minority groups must be put 
into perspective as the only Prime Sponsor within the Commonwealth that has 
a substantial proportion of minority population (Boston) is doing very well 
compared to the nation. The remainder of the Massachusetts Prime Sponsors 
studied are. given the percentages of minorities in their population, serv- 
ing these groups well. 

In sum, it is fair to say that, gauged against the national and regional 
averages, the Massachusetts Prime Sponsors studied have performed well in 
serving the disadvantaged and minority populations, although they did not 
perform quite as well in reference to women. The most important questions 
which arise out of the data discussed above center on the percentage of dis- 
advantaged clients served under all titles, it is understandable that the 
nationwide percentage of persons hired under Title VI who qualified as dis- 
advantaged was only 44 percent (much higher in the Massachusetts Prime 
Sponsors) , as this PSE program is specifically designed as a countercyclical 
employment program and only secondarily targeted to the disadvantaged worker. 
However, it is puzzling to discern why the percentages of disadvantaged per- 
sons served under Titles I and II do not approach 100. These programs are 
expressly designed and funded to aid this group. One in four nationwide 
Title I slots and over one-half Title n slots go to a non-disadvantaged 
person. This issue must be addressed by both local and national policy 
makers. With the limited funds and over demand for participation in CETA, 
there is no defensible explanation for offering such a large proportion of 
its Title I and II programs and services to persons who have a decent chance 
of achieving a labor market success without it. 

C- Pre-CETA and Post-CETA Participants 

In order to find out, among other things, whether the client groups 
and pre- and post-training wages differed in the programs run prior to the 
implementation of CETA as compared with those under CETA, two of our research 
assistants collected data from Lowell, New Bedford, and Brockton for the 
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Title I type training programs for before and after CETA. ' In addition, 
utilization of the Management Information System from the BoS enabled us to 
supplement the post-CETA data on Title I participants. No sampling was at- 
tempted; rather the universe of program participants for which data were 
available are included in the analysis. Data for the pre-CETA period were 
collected for 1,190 persons and there are 5,721 clients in the post-CETA 
cohort — a total of 6,911. A breakdown of the sample by pre and post-CETA 
with termination status is presented in Table 8 below. 



Termination Status 
Entered Employment 
Other Positive 
Non-Positive 
Totals 



Table 
Pre-CETA Phase 
704 59% 
0 

486 41% 
1190 100% 



Post-CETA Phase 

1680 29% 

385 7% 

3656 64% 

5721 100% 



Total 

2384 34% 

385 6% 

4142 60% 

6911 100% 



Personal characteristics, work experience records and manpower training 
information was collected for as many of the participants as possible. One 
measure of the effectiveness of the pre- and post-CETA training was approxi- 
mated by three standards: (1) the first post-training wage rate; (2) the 
absolute wage difference between the last pre-training wage and the first 
post-training wage; and (3) the percentage difference between the pre-and 
post-training wages. Table 9 presents a detailed breakdown of the pre- and 
post-training wage rates earned by the participants both before and after 



The full results of the analysis are presented in William Suojanen, 
CETA Title I Manpower Programs in Four Massachusetts Prime Sponsors ; Issues 
in Their Implementation and An Evaluation of Their Effectiveness Compared 
With Pre-CETA Programs , Ph.D. Dissertation, Sloan School of Management, 
M.I.T., August 1977. Suojanen worked on this analysis with Ethan M. Jacks, 
a Master's candidate. 

17 

Brockton was, at the beginning of our study, one of the subgrantees 
within the BoS Prime Sponsor. In 1976 it separated and became its own Prime 
Sponsor. Within the city, prior to CETA, programs were run under a CAMPS 
framework and the data were collected from existing records. 
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TABLE 9 

Pre and Post Training Wage Differentials in the Pre and Post CETA Period 
(Lowell, New Bedford, Brockton, and BoS) 



Sex: 

Male 

Female 
Ethnic Group: 

White 

Non- White 
Welfare Recipients: 

Yes 

No 

Unemployment Insurance: 
Yes 
No 

Previous Work Experience: 

less than 1 year 

1-2 years 

3-9 years 

10 years or more 
Previous Manpower Training: 

Yes 

No 

Training Program: 
CT 
OJT 
WE 



Pre-CETA Period 
Pre-Training Post-Training 



$2.31 
1.76 

2.20 
1.88 

1.94 
2.12 

3.39 
2.38 

2.20 
2.12 
2.52 
3.09 

1.91 
2.53 

2.13 
1.85 
1.80 



$2.33 
1.90 

2.17 
2.06 

2.05 
2.14 

3.40 
2.70 

2.36 
2.69 
2.76 
2.95 

2.01 
2.73 

2.07 
2.98 
2.02 



Post-CETA Period 
Pre-Training Post-Training 



$3.29 
2.39 

3.00 
2.83 

2.58 
3.09 

3.58 
2.74 

2.37 
2.07 
2.22 
2.42 

2.74 
3.06 

2.77 
3.30 
2.60 



$3.72 
2.92 

3.48 
3.29 

3.08 
3.54 

3.87 
3.36 

2.90 
3.22 
3.45 
3.23 

3.18 
3.55 

3.21 
3.80 
2.87 



Percent Wage Change 
Pre-CETA Post-CETA 



21.8% 
18.1 

20.8 
19.5 

18,5 
20.6 

42.7 
41.3 

24,2 
41.0 
41.2 
44.9 

15.5 
42.1 

16.7 
62.7 
18.6 



25.1% 
30.4 

26.8 
27.6 

30.4 
26.1 

16.0 
34.2 

31.0 
63.9 
72.1 
42.6 

24.4 
28.0 

25.2 
28.8 
23.8 



^The Percent Wage changes are NOT the % changes between the average pre and post training wages, but rather an 
average of the % change in wages across individuals for whom both wages have been recorded. 
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CETA by program type, socio-economic characteristics, and work experience 
measures. 

It should be emphasized that the purpose of this analysis was not to 
determine whether the training itself made a difference in the wage rate 
the trainee was able to demand, but rather to gain a better understanding 
of whether the programs operated before CETA were significantly different 
from those run in the post-CETA period. The reader should keep in mind 
several caveats. First, in a way this is a "straw man" in that some of 
the pre-CETA programs remained the same in the post-CETA era. Secondly, 
there is the question of wage drift over the 1970-76 period covered and, 
consequently, single wage comparisons over the period are not very useful. 
On the other hand, most of , the training programs lasted 25 weeks or less, 
and within this time span (pre-training to post-training wages) there is 
little chance that general wage increases would have had a significant im- 
pact. 

With a few exceptions, the post-CETA* hourly wage changes were, percent- 
agewise, greater than in the pre-CETA period. In general the lower the 
wage a person had prior to training, in both pre- and post-CETA periods, the 
greater was the percentage increase in wages. Also, the programs, in both 
periods, were more effective for those who had more than one but less than 
10 years of work experience, e.g., the young and the older cohorts showed 
the smallest percentage change in wages after the programs. 

Program type showed differences in wage rate changes, with the OJT 
programs resulting in the highest percentage increases both before and after 
CETA. 

The sex breakdown shows that men experienced a slightly higher per- 
centage wage increase than did women in the pre-CETA programs, while the 
reverse is true in the post-CETA era. The small differences for white and 
non-white changed from the whites gaining more before CETA to the minorities 
showing a bit higher percentage of increase after CETA. The non-whites did, 
however, start from a lower pre-training wage base. 

Further breakdowns of the client characteristics by whether they were 
in pre- or post-CETA programs reveals interesting information on the changes 
in groups served in the two periods. Space precludes inclusions of the 
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constructed tables, but a brief discussion will be useful. 

A series of Chi Square tests were applied to the individual character- 
istic and programmatic data for clients before and after CETA to test for 
differences in the two periods. The following summary list offers the major 
conclusions found for differences in client characteristics in the two 
periods, all statistically significant at the .05 level. Note that there was 
not a category Cc.lled "other positive terminations" (See Table 7) for the 
pre-CETA period. Thus, the comparisons refer only to those clients who fit 
into the "non-positive" and "entered employment" categories. Furthermore, 
they refer only to Title I programs, not to PSE. 

1. Pre-CETA programs enrolled a higher proportion of women and non- 
whites than did post-CETA programs. This is partially due to the inclusion 
of the BoS only in the post-CETA data. The BoS has a very small (less than 
2 percent) non-white population. 

2. Educational level was, on average, about one year less for those 
in the pre-CETA programs. 

3. More veterans and married persons were enrolled in the pre-CETA 
programs . 

4. Post-CETA programs enrolled more economically-disadvantaged persons, 
welfare and unemployment insurance recipients, and more low- income persons 
than did the pre-CETA programs. This, of course, is partially related to 

the changes in unemployment insurance eligibility rules as well as to the 
economic climate in the post-CETA era. 

5. The post-CETA enrollees had undergone a considerably longer period 
of unemployment than did their pre-CETA counterparts. Again, this probably 
was due to the worse economic situation in the post-CETA era. 

6. The training period was longer (19.8 weeks) in the post-CETA period 
than in the pre-CETA period (15.5 weeks). 

In sum, the post-CETA trainees were more likely to be male, white, and 
better-educated than their pre-CETA counterparts, while at the same time 
they were poorer and less likely to be married or a veteran in the post-CETA 



era. 



Locally-planned and run employment and training programs, it was pre- 
dicted by the proponents of CETA, would likely be more effective in 
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improving the labor market experience of the participants. Utilization of 
the detailed client personal, prograiranatic , and experience data collected 
allowed for a series of multivariate regression analyses to test various 
facets of this hypothesis. The dependent variables in the models approxi- 
mated **ef f ectiveness** of the program as measured by absolute wages, absolute 
wage change from pre- to post-program, and the percentage wage change before 
and after training. The independent variables were selected on the basis of 
theoretical constructs developed in the extensive manpower program evaluation 
literature as well as through utilization of ad hoc testing to separate out 
the spurious influences. 

Equations were run for client groups for the post- and pre-CETA period. 
Space precludes a full discussion of methods and results. The interested 
reader should refer to the document cited at the beginning of this section. 

Overall, the equations for clients in the pre-CETA era showed a better 

statistical fit, as indicated by very high values (often = .90) for the co- 

2 

efficient of multiple determination (R ), than did the equations for the 
2 

post-CETA era (R = .50). This does not mean that the pre-CETA programs 
were more effective in terms of wages demanded after terminations, but 
rather that the hypothesized "predictors" of outcomes of the programs no 
longer were as important as they were in the pre-CETA era. Other factors 
which we were unable to measure had become important. It is possible, that 
the programs themselves became more important in determining outcomes, al- 
though we could not measure differences within program types. This finding 
was reinforced by the fact that the post-CETA program clients, on average, 
demanded a higher wage immediately upon termination than did their pre-CETA 
counterparts, possibly because wages had risen generally with increase in 
the CPI. Further tests using the absolute and percentage change in wages 
from the pre- to post-training period showed that programs in the pre- and 
post-CETA eras "performed" at about the same level in raising the wages that 
participants could command in the labor market. 

Additional tests were conducted to see whether the better predictions 
of wages in the pre-CETA era were the result of the differences observed in 
the client characteristics in the two periods. Simulations with post-CETA 
clients in the pre-CETA equations confirmed the previous conclusions that 
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there was no significant difference in the effectiveness of the pre- and 
post-CETA programs, as measured by absolute and percentage wage changes. 

A subsequent simulation exercise based on disaggregated data' for 
Lowell and New Bedford indicated some significant pre-CETA and post-CETA 
comparisons. This disaggregation eliminated the effect of Balance of State 
data which were available only for the post-CETA period. The simulation 
showed that in Lowell pre-CETA Title I program participants would have re- 
ceived a greater percentage wage change under CETA programs, and that post- 
CETA participants would have received a smaller percentage wage change if 
they had been enrolled in pre-CETA programs. The results in New Bedford 
were not significant except for one equation. This showed that post-CETA 
program participants there would have suffered a wage loss of $0.59 per 
hour under pre-CETA programs as compared with a wage gain of $0.36 they had 
under post-CETA programs. 

The differences are not easily explained, but based on our knowledge of 
the Lowell findings, in particular, there could have been a better selection 
of programs suited to the post-CETA labor market, more community commitment 
to those programs, and possibly some slight difference in client character- 
istics between the two periods. 

Minority Perceptions of CETA in Boston 

During the initial years of our study, two graduate students studied 
the perceptions of minority community organizations in Boston on CETA as 
compared with MDTA funding. Most of the individuals interviewed in three 
principal minority training and employment organizations agreed that the 
administration of manpower programs is much less bureaucratic under CETA 
than the system imposed under MDTA. Too many levels of authority lay between 
the agency and the Department of Labor under the MDTA, making requests for 
assistance a time-consuming process. Under CETA, these minority agencies 
are directly responsible to the Boston Manpower Administration Office, and 
after a period of adjustment, the administrative contracting mechanism ap- 
pears to be running more smoothly for Title I funds. On the other hand, Citv 
Hall is perceived as being insensitive to the needs of the minority community. 
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However, with Title I funds reduced in Boston as the suburbs gained, 
there has been intense competition between minority agencies for funds and 
the goal of each is to maintain its share of the funds at all costs. Because 
performance in placement is a primary determinant of future '*unding, quantity 
of placements (for at least one day) is emphasized, rather than quality. 
At the time of the second study (May 1976), there was no way of measuring 
the long-run effectiveness of Title placements, and the minority agencies felt 
that the Title I funds they got will fall far short of meeting the employment 
problems of Boston's minorities. Yet there were some training programs which 
were not very effective and somewhat duplicative, so that the final report 
recommended that the competing minority agencies should specialize within 
a unified manpower system in which contracts would be awarded for specific 
training programs to the particular agency best able to operate a program. 

Finally, the minority perceptions were critical of the City's admin- 
istration of PSE funds under Title II and VI, in which less disadvantaged 
and unemployed white workers seemed to get the jobs even though one of the 
stated objectives of CETA Title II and VI in Boston was "to hire unemployed 
and economically disadvantaged residents of the city." 
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7. SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



This study reports on the results of three years of research on the 
implementation and impact of CETA in eastern Massachusetts, conducted by 
staff members and graduate students in the Industrial Relations Section, 
Sloan School of Management at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
under a research grant from the Office of Research and Development, Employ- 
ment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. Apart from the 
City of Boston, which was studied under a subcontract from the MIT group to 
the Department of Economics at Northeastern University (the subject of a 
separate report), the Prime Sponsor consortia studied were: Eastern Middle- 
sex Human Resources Development Administration (EMHRDA, centered in Cam- 
bridge) ; Lowell; New Bedford; and Balance of State (BoS) covering some 18 
subgrantees, including the Newton and Quincy areas which we studied. The 
research approach provided a longitudinal view of CETA in these areas not 
equalled by shorter case studies. 

When qualitative and quantitative data were available, comparisons 
were made with pre-CETA programs such as MDTA, OEO, and EEA. But the im- 
portant comparisons proved to be those among Prime Sponsors over the three- 
year period. Both types of comparisons were subject to external environ- 
mental factors, especially the worsening state of the Massachusetts economy 
relative to the national economy, and the very high rates of unemployment 
in New Bedford and Lowell, especially, at the peak of the recession in 1974- 
1975. Structural changes from manufacturing to lower-paid service occupa- 
tions were characteristic of the Massachusetts economy as well as of Lowell 
and New Bedford. One consequence was that opportunities for effective job 
placement, OJT, and outreach were limited, so that CETA programs were forced 
to become income maintenance efforts rather than instruments for upward 
mobility. This was especially true when the Title VI (Public Service Employ- 
ment) funds became the main countercyclical program to provide jobs, dwarfing 
the original concept of decentralized, decategorized CETA core programs in 
Titles I and II of the 1973 law. 
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The Administration of CETA 

Administrative difficulties have occurred in most of the Prime Sponsors 
during the three-year period of study. One exception is Lowell, consistently 
cited as a "model Prime Sponsor." in which the CETA director who has been in 
his present and a previous similar position since 1973, has the respect of 
the city council, the Manpower Planning Council, and the program operators, 
who are subcontractors. In New Bedford. MPC coordination has been problema- 
tic, since the CETA director made many unilateral decisions about programs 
and priorities and program operators report directly to him. EMHRDA 
(the Cambridge consortium) has a set of very diverse communities which com- 
plicate decision making, reporting responsibilities and authority relation- 
ships. The cities and towns are different in industry and population char- 
acteristics and each has its own priorities and needs for utilization of 
CETA money. At the Balance of State (BoS) the central staff must give prior 
approval to all subcontracts for manpower services let out to 18 subgrantee 
areas, and must approve almost all staff hiring in them. But the complete 
administrative and fiscal control of the program operators within the sub- 
grantees are the responsibilities of the chief official in the headquarters 
city or town of the subgrantee. 

The most important responsibility of the Prime Sponsors to the Regional 
Office of the Employment and Training Administration of the Department of 
Labor (RDOL) is the submission of a comprehensive manpower plan which can be 
rejected by the RDOL for a variety of reasons, and the provision of a variety 
of reports to the regional agency. As might be expected, there is wide vari- 
ation in the relationship between Prime Sponsors and the RDOL and its field 
representatives. Some have been strained, as in New Bedford for a period, 
and others are fairly smooth, as in Lowell. The RDOL rates all Prime 
Sponsors once a year, leading to some controversy and publicity. Most Prime 
Sponsors agreed on the necessity and appropriateness of the RDOL review of 
Title I plans, but considered anything beyond this as meddlesome and un- 
necessary. Some Prime Sponsor directors and staff resent the presence of 
the field representative, while others utilize the skills and knowledge of 
this individual to aid in smoothing administrative and technical problems 
with the RDOL. The area of federal responsibility is still vague after 
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three years, and the role is often what the RDOL or appointed field rep- 
resentative decide it to be. 

The involvement of elected officials in the process of planning and 
implementing manpower programs was (and is) one of the express purposes 
of CETA. Within eastern Massachusetts, the larger the city the less likely 
the chief elected official will become involved in anything other than basic 
goals and policies of the CETA program. But it is also true that since the 
inception of CETA, the elected officials in all-sized cities have become more 
interested in manpower programs as their involvement became more than an 
advisory perfunctory role, as it was prior to CETA. The availability of new 
Title VI Public Service employment funds increased the interests of elected 
officials who were under fire from property taxpayers as taxes rose and ser- 
vices were cut. Here was an opportunity to get federal funding for mainten- 
ance of public services and public employment. The controversy over abuses 
about "maintenance of effort" regulations raged in Massachusetts as elsewhere 
in the nation. The situation has been, at least in part, corrected with more 
strict regulations. 

Coordination of other employment and training programs such as voca- 
tional education and rehabilitation with those under CETA has yet to come to 
fruition here. It has proceeded furthest with the Division of Employment 
Security (the state employment service ag . jy) . One problem is that other 
non-CETA employment and training programs do not share the same planning and 
service delivery boundaries with the CETA Prime Sponsors, nor is there any 
commonality in the submission dates for yearly plans. Consequently, co- 
ordination is made more difficult. 

The Processes of CETA: Planning 

The demand for localized manpower planning under CETA, with local Man- 
power Planning Councils (MFCs), had its roots in the pre-CETA Concentrated 
Employment Program (CEP) and the Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System 
(CAMPS). The CETA law specifies that there should be a planning council with 
broao -based representation, including client groups. In addition, the Prime 
Sponsor is to provide the MFC with professional, technical, and clerical 
staff to aid the MFC in review, approval and evaluation functions. But 
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these are advisory functions; the Prime Sponsor makes the final decisions. 
In fact, the MFC's are fourth in line of policy advisory bodies, after the 
RDOL, the Governor, and the State Manpower Services Council. The SMSC and 
the State Office of Manpower Affairs have used persuasion and technical ex- 
pertise to induce the Prime Sponsors to use their services, particularly in 
the development and utilization of data. 

Among the Prime Sponsors studied, the attendance at and usefulness of 
the MFCs varied considerably. At BoS, after a shaky start, the MFC joined 
the Prime Sponsor staff in surveying the work of the Area Manpower Planning 
Boards in each of the 18 subgrantees and in drafting guidelines for the 
AMPBs. But members of the MFC still had complaints, due to their perception 
of their powerlessness in other respects. In Lowell, by contrast, the CETA 
director managed in the first year to get the MFC established as a center of 
policy discussion and review, and he has seldom refused to accept their re- 
commendations. In both Lowell and New Bedford, proce.^ures' were set up for 
sending information to the MFC members prior to the meetings. The average 
attendance at MFC meetings in each area was about 50 percent, with minority 
groups (Cape Verdians) attending in New Bedford because of dissatisfaction 
with attention given to them in the program mix. Attendance at the EMHRDA 
MFC was only 30 percent, partly because of communication problems with the 
CETA staff. The staff director of the MFC resigned, and after a new one 
was appointed, attendance at meetings and the level of discussion improved. 
But no evaluative services were offered by the MFC, so it appears to have 
had little effect on the plan. 

While it is clear that the MFCs are only an advisory body, they will 
not be very effective if the decisions and policies they, recommend are not 
listened to by the Prime Sponsors. Many MPC members are connected with or 
proponents of certain programs and can be expected to speak the loudest when 
the discussion turns to "their program." Other members ,.re community leaders 
or experts in the field, and they tend to become frustrated when the process 
of participating in MFC meetings seems time-consuming and results in few 
changes in programs and policies. If there is no staff person specifically 
assigned to and responsible to the MFC, any substitute staff assignment from 
a Prime Sponsor results in loyalty conflicts. 
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Planning also involves coordination of labor supply with the demand 
side of the labor market, through utilization of local labor market informa- 
tion. The major demand side resource here are the DES Job Bank, employer 
surveys and special projects, but they suffer from a large proportion of 
low-wage, high turnover jobs which often do not require specialized train- 
ing. Resources on the supply side include the census, neighborhood surveys, 
DES data (ESARS) and projections on the number of individuals graduating 
from various training programs. Each has its own limitations, especially 
for looking ahead 12-18 months. Several efforts are underway to make improve 
ments in useable data at the local geographical level. The SMSC has appro- 
priately taken the leadership role in addressing the evaluation and data prob 
lems, particularly in classroom training across the whole state, to provide 
the establishment of a corresponding client information data base. 

Programmatic Choices Within Prime Sponsors 

Prime Sponsors are offered wide programmatic latitude under the CETA 
law and regulations. This is clearly within the spirit of the law, as it 
allows Prime Sponsors to adjust their programs to best fit the area needs, 
in their judgment. But the overall funding levels offered to the Prime 
Sponsor are determined by a formula set up by the national office of the 
Department of Labor and they are inflexible. 

The funding formula limits reduction in any one area to at least 90 
percent of the previous year's allocation — the so-called "hold harmless" 
clause. But this takes no account of inflation, so that the allocations 
to the large cities have been reduced in real terms beyond the "hold harmless 
amount", to the benefit of the suburban areas. Nowhere has this been seen 
more clearly than in the contrast between the funds available to the city 
of Boston, and the more affluent suburbs. For example, the Newton subgrantee 
area area couIl' not effectively use all Title I funds available. Further, 
while Boston had a lottery because their applications for unskilled PSE 
Title VI positions were running 70 to 1, several subgrantee areas within 
the BoS were advertising in newspapers for CETA PSE applicants! 

Data available for each of the Prime Sponsors studied show that in 
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FY 1976, Boston did benefit from Title VI funds enough to raise their per- 
centage of the five Prime Sponsor total funding from 18 to 21 percent. 
And the "economic stimulus package" available for FY 1977 (and FY 1978) 
dramatically increased the Title II funding for FY 1977. Nonetheless, 
over the three fiscal years we stadied, the proportion of funds allocated 
to Title I declined, as a result of increased allocation for PSE positions 
under Titles II and VI, as well as a consequence of the difficulty of 
placing persons in OJT slots or in jobs after classroom training during 
the severe recession years. Data available in "universe of need" for 
FY 1976 for all Prime Sponsors except BoS (this figure has been discontinued 
in FY 1977 and FY 1978 plans) show that Boston was able to serve only 9.8 
percent of its total needs, while EMHRDA was able to serve over 13 percent 
of its universe of need. The numbers give a strong indication that even 
with the increased allocation for FY 1977 or FY 1978 the neediest Prime 
Sponsors are not able to serve as large a percentage of their potential 
clients as are some of the less needy ones. 

Did the Prime Sponsors select the type of programs that best suits 
the needs of their economic climate and clients? Since the recession hit 
hardest during FY 1975 and FY 1976, we would expect certain programmatic 
changes to occur. First, during recession, there would be a greater re- 
liance on classroom training of longer duration in areas expected to expand 
with recovery, and variations of the PSE programs. Second, there would be 
a decline in OJT programs as employers stopped hiring, and "other services" 
might expand. 

The Balance of State shows a shift of Title VI funds to Title I (for 
higher administrative allowances), and to Work Experience as a larger share 
of Title I funds. In FY 1976, WE slots were shifted to PSE, and by FY 1977, 
classroom training increased as job openings were forecasted. "Other 
services" increased steadily. Although BoS still has a heavy reliance on 
WE (45 percent in FY 1977), Title I programs are shifting with the develop- 
ment and sophistication of subgrantees and the improving economic climate 
in the state. 

EMHRDA also had heavy reliance on I'JE programs in the first year 
(FY 1975), but this tapered off in the second and third years, ^-he 
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emphasis has shifted more to CT and OJT programs. New Bedford shows almost 
the complete opposite. In FY 1975 there was an almost even split among CT, 
OJT, and WE, but by FY 1977 the emphasis shifted heavily to WE and "other 
services." This is curious, as the economic climate has improved over this 
period and the planning and special forecasting done for this consortium 
would have suggested greater reliance on CT and OJT. Lowell has shown an 
ability to adjust its program emphasis in response to MFC and community 
recommendations. There was a drop in CT and an increase in OJT in FY 1976, 
but FY 1977 brought back emphasis on CT because of lack of additional slots 
for OJT programs. Further, Lowell reduced its original 21 percent WE to 
13 percent by FY 1977. 

Boston has retained its heavy emphasis on classroom training and other 
supportive services. It has not followed other Prime Sponsors in their 
heavy reliance on WE and PSE, and it has shown a small proportion of funds 
expended for OJT programs. Established program operators as well as a well- 
developed social service network are the major forces behind the very slow 
change in Boston. 

Finally, the program mix under Title I in the eastern Massachusetts 
Prime Sponsors are not so different from those for the nation as a whole, 
as reported for FY 1975. The Balance of State Prime Sponsors across the 
country relied on the average more on work experience programs and less on 
classroom training and OJT than did their city and consortium counterparts. 
Unfortunately, we do not have national data for FY 1976 and FY 1977. In 
our study, it is fair to say that the Prime Sponsors did not stay with the 
program mix of the previous year. They did change emphasis, sometimes be- 
cause of better administration and time to adjust, and sometimes because of 
rep.l or perceived labor maket changes or changes in client's needs. Also 
some of the adjusting and shifting of funds did result from differing rules 
regarding clients and administrative funds, rather than because of issues 
of substance within the programs and their goals. 

Prime Sponsor Performance and Clients 

The RDOL, taking its Congressionally-mandated monitoring role serious- 
ly, has constructed a series of short-term performance indicators and other 
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data collection forms. These must be quantitatively-oriented for reporting 
and aggregation purposes. At the same time the "looseness" of the defini- 
tions of "disadvantaged" and other target groups, coupicJ with extenuating 
environmental circumstances, has led to conflict and confusion with the 
Prime Sponsors. 

The performance indicators themselves have limitations. "Cost per 
placement" cannot appropriately be compared across Prime Sponsors, as one 
may have been "creaming" clients and another serving ^he most disadvantaged. 
In addition, the same "cost per placement" figure tells nothing about the 
length of time the "placed" person remained on the job, nor does it offer 
any hint of the fate of fellow program participants who were not placed. 
These suggest that this type of performance indicator should be used only 
as a "flag" to point to areas where attention might be needed, and not 
offered as evidence of a good or poor program. Following a DOL field memo- 
randum in February 1977 on this question, work has begun in Region 1 to 
develop a new set of indicators which will allow for more reliable, meaning- 
ful and comparable statistics. These are not yet full developed and opera- 
tional . 

Data on client characteristics in the Prime Sponsors are better. They 
show that there were very few instances of extreme changes in the client 
groups serviced over the three-year period in any of the Prime Sponsors. 
Over the period the BoS has increased its emphasis on the disadvantaged 
in all CETA Titles, and the same is true for EMHRDA. Lowell has had a very 
large decline in its percentage of disadvantaged in Title I programs and an 
equally dramatic increase for Title II. New Bedford has the same pattern. 
EMHRDA remained the most consistent over the period. From what we know, it 
is difficult to discern whether the observed changes in percentages served 
are the result of difinitional changes, improvement in the economic climate 
over the period, or policy changes. 

Comparisons with national Prime Sponsors data for FY 1976 show that 
Massachusetts Prime Sponsors show a greater concentration of "disadvantaged" 
than in the nation, and that those with a higher percentage of minorities 
in the population are serving these groups better, compared with the nation 
as a whole. 
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Our study of minority agency perceptions of CETA in Boston put a 
slightly different perspective on this last general conclusion. With Title 
I CETA funds in the city relatively lower because the suburban ring has 
gained relatively, the principal minority agencies are scrambling for their 
relative shares of fewer dollars, and they feel that their needs are far 
from being met. While the administrative contracting mechanism with the 
city's Manpower Administration office is seen as simpler than going through 
several layers to the DOL under MDTA, these agencies also feel that minori- 
ties are not getting their fair share of the much larger funds for PSE under 
Titles II and VI. 



Pre-CETA and Post-CETA Participants 

A separate data collection for Title I types of training program par- 
ticipants before and after CETA was made in Lowell, New Bedford, and Brockton, 
a recent Prime Sponsor after breaking away as a BoS subgrantee. In addition, 
utilization of the BoS Management Information System provided BoS post-CETA 
data on Title I participants. Data were collected for all program partici- 
pants for whom data were available; no sampling was attempted. One measure 
of the effectiveness of pre-CETA as compared with post-CETA programs was 
developed from three sets of data for all individuals: (1) post-training 
hourly wage, (2) the absolute wage difference between the last pre-training 
wage and the first post-training hourly wage, and (3) the percentage dif- 
ference between the pre and post-training hourly wages. 

Despite a number of difficulties with such comparisons, we found that 
the post-CETA hourly wage changes were greater percentagewise than those in 
the pre-CETA period. The programs in both periods were more effective for 
those with 1-10 years of work experience; the younger and older participants 
showed the smallest percentage change in wages after the training programs. 
OJT programs resulted in the highest percentage wage increases both before 
and after CETA. 

Differences in client characteristics between the two periods also 
statistically analyzed. Compared with post-CETA programs, pre-CETA pro- 
grams enrolled a higher proportion of women and non-whites (partially due 
to the inclusion of BoS which has less than 2 percent non-whites), had 
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one-year lower average educational levels and enrolled more veterans and 
married persons. But post-CETA programs enrolled more economically-disad- 
vantaged persons, welfare and unemployment insurance recipients, and more 
low- income persons. Post-CETA cl* had also undergone a considerably 

longer period of unemployment, pr due to the worsened economic situa- 

tion in the post-CETA period. Tr .aining period in post-CETA was longer 
(19.8 weeks) than in the pre-C^ period (15.5 weeks). 

Further statistical sim ..tions and tests indicated that using the 
absolute and percentage change in wages from the pre-CETA to post-CETA 
period, the programs ''performed'' at about the same level in the two periods 
in raising the wages that participants would secure in jobs. Client dif- 
ferences between these two periods, as mentioned earlier, appeared to have 
no statistical effect in raising absolute wage levels, nor did they explain 
the larger percentage differences in wage increases in the post-CETA period. 

A further analysis of disaggregated data for each, period for two of 
the separate Prime Sponsors, Lowell and New Bedford, was made. This elimin- 
ated also the possible spurious result of the aggregate analysis which in- 
cluded BoS only for the post-CETA period. The simulated results for Lowell 
showed that the pre-CETA participants would have performed better in wages 
gains under CETA programs, and conversely, that the post-CETA participants 
would have performed more poorly under pre-CETA programs. The New Bedford 
regressions and simulations were less clear-cut than at Lowell. Only one 
equation fits well, and when the stimulation was run it showed that the 
wage changes for post-CETA participants in the pre-CETA programs would have 
been a loss of almost $0.59 per hour, as opposed to the $0.36 per hour 
gain they actually experienced under the Post-CETA programs. 

Recommendations 

At various points in this report , we have noted some recommendations 
which seemed to us to emerge from the three-year study of Prime Sponsors in 
eastern Massachusetts, including their relationship with the state and the 
RDOL. They are numbered for reference and emphasis, 

1. The yearly rating of Prime Sponsors by the RDOL as "satisfactory," 
"marginal," or "unsatisfactory" for various reasons is often disputed by 
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Prime Sponsors, gets reported in the media, and seems of little valid use, 
unless the RDOL can de-designate a Prime Sponsor or apply some other sanction. 
If the scheme is retained, the initial investigation should be quantitative, 
with an on-site followup to make sure that the rating reflects the real per- 
formance of the Prime Sponsor and not only some situation which could not 
have been prevented by Prime Sponsor action. 

2. More explicit guidelines should be established on exactly what 
the federal role is in law, and how that responsibility can be carried out. 
The present division of responsibility is not clear-cut, and sometimes seems 
to be what the RDOL or its Field Representative feel they have. 

3. Careful selection and training of the Field Representatives is 
needed. They are crucial links between the Regional Federal and local 
Prime Sponsor levels. Experience in eastern Massachusetts indicates that 
several have been the cause of trouble in the Prime Sponsors rather than 
providing assistance in dealing with federal-local problems. 

4. Congress and the Department of Labor should consider separating 
the PSE programs from the Title I programs operated under CETA. The vast 
majority of controversies surround the use of PSE funds locally. This 
might be reduced or eliminated if the RDOL ran the programs for the region, 
or they maintained a regular countercyclical PSE revenue sharing hands off 
policy. Some monitoring might be done by a regional official. 

5. Attention must be given to consolidating and/or eliminating some 
of the paperwork that is required of Prime Sponsors. Without exception, 
all of the FRs, RpOL staff, and Prime Sponsor personnel agree that the 
reporting requirements are excessive. Given the experience and acknowledged 
expertise of the RDOL auditing staff, many of the reports required could be 
incorporated into the regular audit, thereby easing the burden on both the 
RDOL and Prime Sponsor staffs. 

6. There is also need for definitional clarification of target groups 
and "disadvantaged persons," as well as standardized definitions of program 
accomplishments and placements. For examp] . , the BoS monitors its sub- 
grantees for enrollments and expenditures, while the RDOL is looking for 
such information as cost of entering employment or cost of indirect place- 
ment, etc. While it is fair to say that over the three-year period some 
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progress has bean made in stabilizing the RDOL-Prirae Sponsor relationship 
and duties, the achievement of a constructive partnership is a long way off 
unless some definitional and policy changes discussed above are made. 

7. The local Manpower Planning Councils are not totally effective 
bodies for making local input into the expenditure of CETA funds. Among 
the changes which should be considered are (a) making MFCs financially in- 
dependent with a portion of Title I money in order to hire their own staff 
and clerical help, (b) expanding RDOL training sessions for OTC members with 
possible financial incentives for attending on their own time (c) requiring 
an MPC report on the overall plan (with minority reports, if necessary) 
prior to submission of the plan to the RDOL, and (4) consider changing the 
regulations to allow MFCs veto power over the overall plan, in order to 
provide a check consistent with the spirit of the CETA legislation on 
whether the programs and policies are really responding to the needs of the 
local area as perceived by a broad-based MFC. 

8. Labor market information needs to be collected for the use of 
present Prime Sponsors in their own geographical boundaries-, particular 
about employers and job openings in those areas. Without such data, the 
Prime Sponsors must rely on wider labor market information which is of 
little use in their program planning and development. 

9. The present funding formula which benefits the suburban areas of 
large cities, especially Boston, has raised serious questions about equity 

as it affects adversely the central-city disadvantaged, poor, and minorities; 
often the minorities are characterized by being disadvantaged and poor also. 
Standardized indexes of the '^universe of need" and its component parts 
should be developed, and experimentation conducted on the impact of different 
formulae on the ability of a Prir^e Sponsor to penetrate the long queue of 
those who could benefit from its programs and services. 

10. The limitations of the quantitative performance indicators used 
in the past by the RDOL to rate each Prime Sponsor for each fiscal quarter 
indicates the necessity to standardize and simplify these indicators. They 
can be valuable to ''flag" areas where attention is needed in a particular 
Prime Sponsor, but should not be used to evaluate the effectiveness of 
either client services or program management. We support the effort by the 
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RDOL to develop a new set of indicators which will allow for more reliable, 
meaningful, and comparable statistics. 

11. Title I and Title II funds should be spent on programs exclusively 
for the disadvantaged; there is no good reason why less than 100 percent of 
such funds should not be so spent, but lesser percentages are found in the 
reports. The eligibility requirements for recipients of Title VI Public 
Service Employment are much broader than for Titles I and II, and PSE funds 
may well be administered separately as we indicated in No. 4 above. 
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PART II: THE IMPLEMENTATION OF CETA IN BOSTON, 1974-77 
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Principal Findings and Conclusions 

1. CETA found Boston with a diversified, decentralized employment and 
training system fashioned over the previous decade from a gamut of 
categorical programs operated by two community based organizations and 
by the Boston School Department (BSD) . The community agencies had well- 
defined programs, serving the economically disadvantaged, including 
substantial proportions of minorities and young people. 

2. Senior staff of the Boston Manpower Administration (BMA), them- 
selves preferring such a system, persuaded the City administration of 
its desirability. The staff in turn relied on the existing institutions. 

3. During the year of administrative decentalization preceding CETA, 
the Manpower Area Planning Council (MAPC) was fashioned to reflect these 
preferences. Renamed the Mayor's Employment and Training Council (METAC), 
its substantial community representation, accessibility and openness, 
continued under CETA. The Council served, as intended, as a shield a- 
gainst political interference. The vitality of the METAC has been a dis- 
tinguishing feature in Boston. 

4. In practice, if not on paper, the BMA and the METAC have been re- 
sponsible solely for Title I programs. An independent office ("CErA-II") 
under the Mayor, has been responsible for PSE. 

5. The METAC and the BMA acquired a voice in PSE, but it remains minor. 
Operational links between Title I programs and PSE were slow in develop- 
ing and are still relatively weak. 

6. The BMA had considerable difficulty achieving administrative capa- 
bility. A number of factors have been responsible: staffing problems 
and turnover, an early failure to take advantage of regional Employment 
and Training Administration (ETA) technical help, and the early lack of 
agency cooperation in developing MIS. However, the BMA has taken the 
lead in developing model evaluation and follow-up techniques. 

7. Aside from PSE, CETA has not changed Boston's manpower system much. 
However, unexpected lag funds and the responsiveness of the METAC process 
did permit incorporation of several new youth programs, and did permit 
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special attention to the needs of ex-offenders, drug addicts, older 
workers and women. 

8. The one important internally initiated change was a substantial 
cutback of OJT because of the weakness of the local economy and equally 
important because of administrative defects in the program. 

9. A much more substantial change in Title I programs, the closing of 
the BSD-operated skill center, was precipitated from outside the system. 
The released resources allowed the BMA to experiment for the first time 
with purchase of service contacts at area technical schools. 

10. PSE provided the city with useful services many well-administered. 
PSE enrollees in the first two years were more likely than Title I en- 
rollees to be better-educated, adult white males of prime working age. 
Persistent METAC pressure finally led to women and ethnic minorities 
receiving priority for slots that became vacant. 

11. It is probable that the PSE administrative lapses would have been 
prevented if from the start the program had been under the supervision 
of the METAC. It also is likely that the enrollees mix would have in- 
cluded relatively more long-term unemployed, economically disadvantaged, 
women and ethnic minorities, and that links would have been established 
between Title I and PSE programs. 

Recommendations 

1. The Title I allocation formula should be amended to better reflect 
a prime sponsor's national share of poor persons 16 to 64 years old, or 
persons 16 to 64 in families earning 70 to 80 percent of the DOL's lower 
level annual budget in the area, with a minimum amount per poor or low 
income person, equal to the prior year's per person amount in real terms. 

2. A distinction should be made between funds spent to raise employ- 
ability and those spent for income support, such as stipends. The latter 
might come from HEW, the former from the DOL. 

3. The benefits of decentralization and decategorization could be achieved 
by alternative kinds of prime sponsorships that are relatively innmune from 
local political interference, able to employ career staffs with a long run, 
professional commitment, and of sufficient size to achieve administrative 
economies of scale. One alternative model might be special units of the 
regional ETA as prime sponsor, covering cohesive labor market areas smaller 
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than the SMSA. 

4. The responsibility of advisoiy councils should explicitly include activities 
funded by Titles II, VI and III. Advisory councils should be strengthened by 
having its own staff funded directly by the DOL. 

5. Prime sponsors should receive countercyclical funds for Title I activities 
above their basic Title I allocation in order to permit the lengthening or ex- 
pansion of such programs when labor market conditions deteriorate. 

6. Title II programs should be limited to unemployed or underemployed economi- 
cally disadvantaged persons and/or unemployed or underemployed persons whose 
family income is 70 to 80 percent of the area's lower level family budget. Links 
should be required between Title I and Title ii programs. 

7. Half of a prime sponsor's Title VI slots should be reserved for economically 
disadvantaged persons or persons in families whose income is 70 to 80 percent 

of the area's lower level family budget. The other half should be drawn from 
the long-term unemployed. 

8. Programs for in-school youth should be on a year-round, continuous basis, 
combining education with related or relevant work experience, similar to co- 
operative work-study programs. 

9. OJT programs should be confined to primary labor market employers, defined 
in terms of the area's average hourly earnings, and its quit and layoff rates, 
one agency should be responsible for both job development and enrollee recruit- 
ment. 

10. special technical training should be provided to all job developers in 
Title I and Title ii programs to enable them to establish close, continuing 
links with employers. 

11. Special incentives should be given for enrolling and successfully terminating 
the most disadvantaged. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report is a case study of the introduction of the Coii5>rehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) in Boston, and the research was undertaken 
as a subcontract to a larger project involving CETA in various communities in 
Eastern Massachusetts. The prime contractor was Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, with funds from the Office of Research and Development, Employment 
and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Objectives of the Study 

The decategorization and decentralization tenets of CETA have significant 
implications for the development and administration of employment and training 
policies and programs. The Act gives to the executive officers of units of 
local government major responsibility for the identification and selection of 
target groups to be served, and for the creation, implementation, monitoring 
and evaluation of employment and training delivery systems (i. e. , agencies and 
their programs). local governments are to determine the nature of programs 
and select the agencies to provide the services. And if desired, a local govern- 
ment can be both prime sponsor and sole deliverer. 

It was expected that decentralization and decategorization would improve 
manpower programs by freeing them of rigid requirements developed on the Federal 
level for uniform application throughout the country, and by having decisions 
made by individuals in immediate and continuing contact with local economic, 
social and political conditions. This intimacy was expected to lead to services 
that more accurately answer local needs. But the questions to be answered were: 
what will be the impact of CETA with respect to target groups, and employment 
and training institutions? And what impact will these changes have on program 
performances? 

The principal objective of the project is to demonstrate the feasibility 
and value of using an outside organization (a) to chronicle and analyze the 
changes in employment and training planning and programs occurring in one major 
city, Boston, as the Federal policy changes from a centralized and categorical 
policy to a decentralized and decategorized one under CETA, and (b) to examine 
the impact of those changes on employment and training programs and institutions, 
the internal structure and staffing of these institutions, program participants. 
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and the community. A second major objective of this project is to study how 
the CETA prime sponsor monitors and evaluates its programs. 



Methodology and Staff 

The study traced the development of local employment and training policies 
and programs through the transitional year fiscal 1974, through fiscal 1975 
(the first full year of CETA), and through most of fiscal 1976, during which the 
planning for the second year of CETA was underway. It was assumed that by the 
end of 1976 the consequences of CETA for local employment and training institu- 
tions and their programs and clients would be sufficiently apparent to draw 
general conclusions. 

The methodology used involved interviews with strategic members of the City, 
State and private institutions which were engaged either in the planning or 
operating of employment and training programs. Program data of client character- 
istics, enrollments, termination and work experiences were collected and analyzed 
in order to assess the results of local employment and training decisions. The 
interviewing techniques used were open-ended, and adapted to the individual, 
agency or issues under discussion, staff members regularly attended the Mayor's 
Employment and Training Advisory Committee meetings, as well as the meetings of 
the numerous subcommittees. The methodology also involved periodic meetings with 
the City's Employment and Training Administrator and key members of his staff to 
report study findings and to discuss their implications for strengthening the 
program planning and management. An early draft of this report was distributed 
to key officials in the relevant Federal, state and local offices for their 
comments . 

The research was conducted by the two principal investigators and one re- 
search assistant, work was begun in the fall of 1974 and continued into the 
winter of 1976-77. The two principal investigators have been involved in re- 
search of Boston's employment and training programs since the late 1960's. They 
were authors of the report on Boston in the volume Metropolitan Impact of Man- 
power Programs; A Fou r-City Comparison , ed. Garth L. Mangum and R. Thayne 
Robson (Olympus Publishing Co., 1973). In 1974 the researchers completed a 
study for The Boston Urban observatory. Alternative Manpower Strategies for the 
City of Boston, which reviewed employment and training planning in Boston during 
the transitional fiscal year 1974. 
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Boston's Economic Enviroiynent 

During the 1960 's Boston's population dropped substantially, from 697,000 
to 641,000, a loss of 8-1 percent, and at the same time the age mix, the racial 
mix and the geographic distribution of its population also changed. Despite the 
net loss of residents, the number of persons aged 15 to 29 show^a gain of 22 
percent, and by 1970 this age group constituted 29,0 percent of Boston's popula- 
tion, compared to 21,8 percent ten years earlier. From 1960 to 1970 the number 
of nonwhites in the Boston area (mostly concentrated in the City) rose from 
69,600 to 119,200, up by 41,6 percent- If we add the 1970 census listing of 
20,100 Spanish-speaking, whom the 1960 census does not identify separately, 
the rise in minority group members would be even greater. These changes in the 
city's age and racial mix had important labor force consequences. 

Between 1950 and 1970 heavy job losses occurred in Boston's manufacturing, 
transportation and trade sectors. Substantial gains were made in finance, ser- 
vice and government, but these were only enough to raise the City's total employ- 
ment by 2,0 percent over the twenty-year period- These changes re-ordered the rel- 
ative importance of Boston's industrial sectors, m 1950 the two top sectors 
were trade (with 26,3 percent of all jobs) and manufacturing (with 19,6 percent), 
while services represented only 13.8 percent- By 1970 the dominant sectors 
were trade (22,2 percent of all jobs) and services (21,2 percent), while manufac- 
turing accounted for only 12,0 percent of Boston's employment- 

The city's occupational structure mirrored this transformation- in 1960, 
of an estimated 479,700 jobs in Boston, 58-5 percent were white-collar jobs, 
30-5 percent manual, and 11-0 percent services- In 1970, 61-2 percent of the 
estimated 509,100 jobs were white collar, 27-5 percent manual, and 11-3 percent 
services. 

An examination of 1975 employment data by economic sector for the United 
States, Massachusetts and the Boston SMSA indicates the weakness of the Boston 
job situation for the disadvantaged, (See Table 1,) Note that the SMSA includes 
64 communities surrounding the City of Bos ton - 

The manufacturing sector, which normally employs a substantial number of 
poor and disadvantaged, is not a growth industry, and in Boston SMSA it employs 
a significantly smaller percentage of total employment than it does in all of 
the united States- In the growing service sector there is a polarized occupa- 
tional structure with professional administrative and technical jobs at the top 
requiring extensive education and training, and low-paying, menial jobs at the 
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Table 1. Shares of Non-Agricultural Payroll Einployment, by 
Major Industry, in the U.S., Massachusetts, and 
the Boston SMSA, 1975 



Sector 


unitea btates 


Massachusetts 


Boston SMSA 


Non— Aariciil f-n -ra 1 — — Tn*-al 


i.UU • U% 


100 . 0% 


100.0% 


Manufacturing — Total 


^ J • o 


ZD . D 


19.9 


DuredDle 


13.9 


14.1 


12.1 


Non -durable 


10.0 


11.4 


7.8 


Contract Construction 


4.5 


3.4 


3.8 


Transportation & Utilities 


5 . 8 


A Q 


5 .4 


Wholesale & Retail Trade 


22.0 


22.7 


23.0 


Pinancp . Tn«>iiT"Anno Doa1 








Estate 


5.5 


5.9 


7.6 


Services, Miscellaneous, 








Mining 


18.2 


21.8 


25.5 


Government, Totad 


19.2 


15.5 


14.8 


Table 2. Comparison 


of Annual Unemployment Rates 




United States Massachusetts 


Boston SMSA 


a 

City of Boston 


1970 4.9 


4.6 


4.0 


4 . 9 


1971 5.9 


6.6 


5.7 


7.0 


1972 5.6 


6.4 


6.5 


8.0 


1973 4.9 


6.7 


6.9 


8.5 


1974 5.6 


7.2 


7.2 


8.8 


1975 8.5 


11.2 


10.6 


13.0 



a. Estimated by City labor staff for Boston CETA grant 
application, FY 1977. 
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bottom requiring limited education and training. The poor and the disadvantaged 
are universally blocked from the jobs at the top. 

One normal growth sector — government — is hardly that at present. State 
and local governments which normally employ substantial numbers of the poor and 
the disadvantaged, are in a financial bind and are not expanding. Even the once- 
growing financial sector seems to have lost its steam, and contract construction 
has had a devastating drop. 

Over the 1970-75 period the labor force in the Boston SMSA rose by 4.9 per- 
cent, but employment declined by 2.3 percent. In general the unemployment rates 
were higher in Massachusetts, the Boston SMSA and the City of Boston, than in 
the United States. But the estimated unemployment rates in the City of Boston 
were the highest. (See Table 2.) in an economic environment such as that which 
Boston faced clearly made a transition from a centralized and Federally speci- 
fied series of employment and training programs to a decentralized and decate- 
gorized program a very difficult one. And compounding the problems was the 
fact that the City received less funds than previously while the cost of living 
was rising rather rapidly. 

CETA became the responsibility of Boston as a prime sponsor in October 1974. 
Between that date and October 1976 the Boston CPI rose by 15.1 percent. 
(See Table 3.) In each of these two years the Boston Title I allocation fell 
by about 10 percent in terms of current dollars, but in real terms the drop 
over the two-year period was about 30 percent. Such a drastic financial squeeze 
undoubtedly made the employment and training programs under CETA appear less 
successful than would otherwise have been the case. 

Pre-CETA Employment arid Training Programs 

The pre-CETA programs can be seen largely in terms of the clash between an 
ag aggressive community based organization. Action for Boston Community Develop- 
ment, Inc. (ABCD) , energized by the civil rights movement of the 1960's and the 
largesse of federal anti-poverty and training funds, and the traditional public 
agencies, the Massachusetts Division of Employment Security (MDES) and the 
Boston School Department (BSD). There were other important actors and agencies, 
but the evolving drama of the sixties and early seventies was dominated by ABCD's 
challenge and the halting response of its two major antagonists, spurred at 
critical times by a not always decisive federal government. 

The first training programs were those organized under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act (MDTA) , not originally designed to help the 
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Table 3. Boston Consiamers' Price Index, 1967=100 



1970 
1971 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 



January 
113.6 
120.7 
124.8 
129.7 
142 .0 
156.4 
171.9 
179.4 



April 
115.1 
121.6 
126.2 
132.4 
145.2 
159.0 
172.5 
182.1 



Annual Percent Change , 

Juljr October Average in Annual Average 

116.4 119.4 116.7 

122.7 124.3 122.7 5.1 

127.0 128.9 127.1 3.6 

134.1 138.7 134.7 6.0 
149.7 153.0 148.7 3.9 
163.0 184.8 162.1 9.0 
175.3 176.1 174.5 7.6 



poverty-stricken disadvantaged, and referred to as MDTA institutional training. 
Ihis training reigned as the dominant program until about 1966, when funds were 
siphoned off for the Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) and for incentives to 
employers to hire the disadvantaged (NAB/ JOBS) . 

Although MDTA funding first became available in the late summer of 1962, the 
first MDTA institutional course did not begin in Boston until early the following 
year. The delay was attributed to the cautious behavior of the decision-makers 
in the MDES, the Massachusetts Department of Education (MDE) , and the BSD. A 
conservative MDES staff found it difficult to accept training as a goal, perhaps 
because this reversed DES • accustomed role of referring applicants already 
equipped to meet employers • hiring specifications. The BSD, in turn, was alleged 
to be dominated by tradition-bound personnel who held narrow views of the role 
and scope of education and who denigrated occupational training. Vocational 
educators in the MDE were unwilling or unable to bypass local school authorities 
or pressure them to respond more appropriately to the MDTA. 

By 1965 ABCD had begun to fill a labor market void by combatting unemploy- 
ment among disadvantaged youth in inner city areas left by the unaggressiveness 
of MDES and state and local educators. m 1966 ABCD installed in poverty areas 
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Neighborhood Employment Centers (NEC's) that were to provide a "comprehensive 
system of referral" and other "employment services" for ghetto residents. 

CEP was introduced nationally in the spring of 1967 with the purposes 
of concentrating limited MDTA and Economic Opportunity Act (EOA) funds on a few 
target areas in order to have an identifiable impact, of involving private employ- 
ers in hiring the disadvantaged, and of centralizing local administration to co- 
ordinate existing programs in target areas. ABCD became Boston's CEP sponsor, 
and a unique feature of this CEP was its Orientation Centers (OCs) , These cen- 
ters provided 15 weeks "orientation" courses all but two of v^ich were actually 
entry level skill training. 

Boston was one of the 50 cities to whose private employers President Lyndon B. 
Johnson appealed in January 1968 to employ 500,000 hard-core unemployed over the 
next 3 1/2 years. The National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) was organized to 
implement the goal, ihe President also proposed using Federal funds to support 
businesses participating in the program, called Job Opportunities in the Business 
Sector (JOBS) . The contract i^ase of NAB -JOBS began in Boston early in 1968, and 
by mid-19 70, 60 JOBS contracts had been awarded, providing about 2000 slots to 
be filled over a three-year period. 

On paper Boston's Work Incentive Program (WIN) began in August 1968, but it 
was not until mid-winter that the MDES • WIN teams began processing substantial 
numbers of Welfare Department referrals. An adequate number of appropriate refer- 
rals was a chronic problem, because of heavy social worker case loads and de- 
pendence on voluntary participants. The 1971 Talmadge amendments to the Social 
Security Act led to a turnabout in the philosophy, operating practices and struc- 
ture of Boston's WIN, and this reversal began in October 1972 with a freeze on 
institutional enrollments. The number of successful completions in FY 1973 was 
small: 641 of the cumulative total of 2832 participants had been placed in unsubsi 
dized jobs, nearly half directly, without any intervening training; most of the 
others had been placed after institutional training, and only 18 after OJT. 

Ihe Public Employment Program (PEP) began its recruiting in Boston in Sep- 
tember 1971, and by the start of 1972 the city had hired 424 persons for its 569 
slots. Approximately 7,000 people applied for the 569 slots, of the total num- 
ber of 978 EEA hires, about 38 percent still remained to be placed on permanent 
jobs as of November 1973. The employment prospects were dimmed by high unemploy- 
ment and the City's stringent budget. 
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The Plan ning and Administration Process 

The cooperative Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) was instituted in 
March 1967, as a joint effort of various federal agencies to reduce the problems 
of duplication, overlap and fragmentation in the employment and training area. 
The original CAMPS committee for the Boston SMSA was too unwieldy a body to ac- 
complish any of the planning agency's goals, and by the fall of 1968 it agreed 
to decentralize by creating several geographic subcommittees, one of which was 
for the City of Boston. Ten organizations with interests in employment and 
training programs in Boston were chosen for membership on the Boston subcommit- 
tee, individual subcommittees developed staffs to deal with the technical issues 
of planning and evaluation. 

The basic weakness of CAMPS in this early period was its lack of authority 
to allocate funds among program sponsors. There were no definitive rules about 
the organizations eligible for representation on CAMPS, and no rules on voting 
rights. It operated by consensus, although there were few instances when a vote 
would have had any practical meaning. 

The Boston CAMPS subcommittee underwent a series of changes during 1971, 
and the result was a newly constituted body designated as the Boston Manpower 
Area Planning Council (BMPAC) . A series of subcommittees were created, each 
responsible for reviewing in depth the proposals of sponsors for specific target 
groups in the disadvar.taged population and making recommendations for the con- 
sideration of the BMAPC as a whole. The BMAPC also created a Labor Market Ad- 
visory council (IWAC) , in conformance with the 1971 Talmadge Amendments to the 
social security Act, to provide labor market information for the administrators 
of the WIN program. 

The Trctnsition 

By administrative action the Department of Labor began the process of de- 
centralization and decategorization in 1973, and the FY 1974 became a transition- 
al year. The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act legislated the decentrali- 
zation and decategorization, and FY 1975 was the firr-t full year of CETA. 

Ihis current research is an effort to determine whether, at least in the 
transitional period, the decentralization and decategorization of employment and 
training programs have improved the administration of the programs and the 
delivery systems. 
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THE TRANSITION PERIOD — TITLE I 

Hui goals of CETA were the decentralization and decategorization of employ- 
ment and training programs, to be attained b-/ giving local authorities, within 
prescrjied limits, the right to decide whicl. groups should be served and in what 
fashion. The rationale behind decentralization and decategorization was the be- 
lief that the programs would better reflect local needs, and could be better co- 
ordinated and more effectively administered. It was felt that local elected of- 
ficials would be more aware of, and more responsive to, local needs and local 
economic conditions and hence better able to devise programs to accommodate these 
needs. Local control also would permit the participation of community interests, 
previously mandated by the Economic Opportunity Act. 

In Boston, decentralization meant centralization and coordination by the 
prime sponsor, represented by the Boston Manpower Administration (BMA) , whose 
function is to administer Title I activities. Initially Title I was given nearly 
all ttention of the BMA, because the prior experience of its staff had been 

with ^ivities encompassed by Title I, and because it did not have responsibility 
for the PEP. The PEP administration had been assigned automatically to an office 
directly linked with that of the Mayor; this office essentially was a continuation 
of the one maintained for the PSE. In Boston, national progreuns under Title III 
were represented only by a youth demonstration project under the auspices of the 
Boys Club of America.^ 

Pre-CETA Employment and Training Structure 

To a substantial degree, program decentralization and integration has existed 
in Boston since the mid-1960 's in the form of the CEP, administered by ABCD, which 
was and still is, the dominauit meinpower institution in Boston. The BMA, in effect, 
was building, even before the passage of CETA, on cin already existing administra- 
tive foundation, the Manpower Administrator of the city had been associated with 
community action agencies, reflected their philosophy, and hac directed CEP for 
a time. 



1. After CETA, in 1976, the initiative of BMA staff members was responsible 
for obtaining national or regional funding for three demonstration projects of 
some significcuice: (1) an evaluation model to be replicated by other prime sponsors 
in the region; (2) a WIN/CETA partnership to train out-of -school 16 to 18-year 
olds in AFCD families; and (3) a YWCA project to train females for traditional 
male occupations, chiefly the trades. 
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The CAMPS had existed here as elsewhere, but was not ^ji effective planning 
or decision-making group, because it was not part of the funding process. A 
Department of Labor (DOL) grant had funded a manpower staff in the Mayor's of- 
fice to assist CAMPS. This staff became the secretariat of the MAPC when it 
became responsible for the administrative decentralization mandated by the DOL 
in FY 1973. By then the MAPC had established four subcommittees. The reliance 
on subconmittees was continued and expanded under the advisory council established- 
under CETA. 

During the evolution of the current advisory council, the geographic scope 
of the Boston planning area was narrowed. Originally under CAMPS, it had included 
the entire standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) ; but by 1971/72, the 
chairman of CAMPS explicitly restricted his activities, and in effect that of 
CAMPS, to Boston programs. Under the 1973 pre-CETA administrative decentraliza- 
tion, the then MAPc was expanded to include four adjacent communities, none of 
which were included when the- Boston MAPC was reconstructed under CETA. The 
parting was voluntary. Hie City of Boston had seen no particular advantage in 
continuing this relationship and possibly some problems dealing with independent 
communities . The former members felt new geographic alignments would enhance 
their ability to obtain funding. This reformulation did not mirror the interde- 
pendence or economic realities of the local labor market, but rather traditional 
parochialism and short run political advantages. For many years, suburban com- 
munities have taken the attitude that they do not want to add Boston's burdens 
to their shoulders. 

The MAPC subcommittees, prior to CETA, had reviewed proposals from agencies 
regarding programs to serve members of the disadvantage population, and had made 
recommendations to the MAPC. Ihe four subcommittees were: (1) the LMAC, re- 
quired by the 1971 Talmadge Amendment to the Social Security Act, with a juris- 
diction confined to the WIN; (2) the Hispanic subcommittee, responsible for 
English-as -a-Second Language (ESL) programs; (3) the MDTA subcommittee, respon- 
sible for adult institutional training and work experience programs; and (4) 
the Youth subcommittee, responsible for work experience programs for in-school 
and out -of -school youth. 

Decentralization, but not decategorization also had occurred under the 1971 
Emergency Employment Act (EEA) , when Boston's city administration received the 
money, hired the trainees and provided the jobs, without any link to the evolving 
MAPC or manpower programs conducted under the MDTA or the EOA. 
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As noted, the city still has (as of Spring 1977) two, not one, manpower 
off ices. 2 The BMA, under the City's office of Commerce and Manpower is re- 
sponsible for Title I programs but conducts none itself. Another office 
(known as the "C£TA" office) in the City Administration had operated^the PEP, 
and fell heir to CETA's Title II and VI activities. On paper, PEP fell within 
the jurisdiction of the BMA and with enactment of CETA, PSE as well, but in 
practice PEP was operated independently by the "CETA" office with little if any 
BMA direction. The initial administration of PSE followed a similar course, 
although later modified to some extent. Hiring clearance for PEP was exercised 
by the Mayor's office of 'Personnel, not uncommonly referred to as the Mayor's 
"patronage" office. 

During 1974, the relationship between ths "CETA" office and the office of 
Commerce and Manpower was never clearly defined. Commerce and Manpower may have 
been responsible theoretically for PEP, and later for Title II, but had no clear 
line of authority over either. The relationship was ambiguous and became even 
more so when the City's Office of Program Management and Evaluation (OPME) began 
to give direction to, but with no apparent line of authority, over PSE. This am- 
biguity was erased within several months when it became known that OPME, as an 
in -house consultant, was temporarily directing the "CETA" office, in order to 
meet serious DOL criticism of its operations. After reorganizing and restaffing 
the office, OPME withdrew. By 1976 the "CETA" office was on its own. Despite 
the earlier confusion and the divided authority, there was collaboration between 
the BMA and the OPME "CETA" office, and functional links have been slowly forged 
between Title I programs and PSE.^ 

What effect, if any, did CETA have on the city's manpower objectives? The 
Act itself speaks in broad terms, giving prime sponsors latitude to decide goals 
and priorities. 



Goals of CETA 

The objectives stated in the City's Annual Plans were broad and not very 
specific. They were much like those of pre-CETA days; i.e., to improve the em- 
ployability of the poor and disadvantaged, and to develop jobs for these persons. 
These goals stirred little debate. The BMA expressed them in the following terms 
in its FY 1974 grant application (page 8): 



2. A division that is supposed to be ended in 1977 by physically integrating 
the staffs of both offices under one roof. 

3* However, without Federal regulations and DOL direction the planned admini- 
strative joining of the two offices and the slowly evolving program links might 
not have occurred, 
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"Mayor Kevin H. White, through the Boston Manpower Area Planning 
Council, will direct local efforts toward assisting the poorer resi- 
dents of the MAPC in developing education and skills to enable them 
to find meaningful employment. Manpower monies would be used with 
other resources to increase the income and employability of the urban 
poor, to expand employment opportunities, and to create a skilled 
labor force to meet the needs of local industries. Specifically, man- 
PQwer planning must be concerned with the entire range of economic and 
educational issues vrtiich affect the earnings and employability of 
Boston area residents..." 

The FY 1975 and 1976 grant applications used much the same language. Such academic 
niceties as displacement effects, the nature of the expected gain in employability, 
the amount, or its duration went unaddressed. 

Specific goals have to be gleaned from the performance standards developed 
for the different programs funded by the BMA. Two criteria have predominated. 
One has been the maintenance of enrollment levels at 90 percent, so that slots 
would not remain empty, stipend monies left unspent, and people not helped who 
could have been. For all but in-school youth, the second criterion has been place- 
ment in an unsubsidized job, at a wage above a specified level or levels. The 
focus has been short term. Being hired and working one day constitutes a job 
placement. (It must occur within 60 days after leaving a program and counts ir- 
respective whether the person or the program found the job.) 

There were no publicly debated and adopted performance standards before FY 
1975. The first opportunity for advisory council consideration of performance 
standards was associated with FY 1975 planning, ihe FY 1974 plan had incorpora- 
ted standards in pre-CETA agency contracts (after BMA consultation with regional 
DOL staff) . The standards adopted for FY 1975 were softened versions of the 1974 
ones. The FY 1975 standards were based on a combination of actual accomplish- 
ment and considerations of feasibility, and permitted modification if warranted 
by poor labor market conditions. Nonetheless, the BMA would like to tighten 
standards to spur program improvement. 

Reliance on job placements as a standard was a carryover from pre-CETA days. 
The agencies lost no opportunity to state their conviction that 'Vashington" 
disbursed manpower chiefly on this basis before CETA. Worried about the future 
intentions of the DOL and the Congress, the agencies maintained that FY 1976 
pre-CETA retention measvires based on 3-month and 6-month follow-ups were not part 
of the official performance standards. Although incorporated in BMA contracts 
with the agencies for internal use by BMA staff only. Advisory Council Committees 
did not use retention rates in evaluating programs in FY 1975 or FY 1976 planning. 
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However, the BMA has let contracts in 1975, 1976, and 1977 to follow up Title I 
trainees, at first only terminees of skilled training programs but broadened 
in the second and third years to cover most programs. In addition, careful evalu- 
ation studies have been conducted by the BMA of the City's last three Summer 
Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY) and another will be conduc- 
ted of its 1977 one. 

There has been only a slight shift in favor of other, possibly more appro- 
priate , standards , In 1976, for example, as a result of agency and committee 
initiative, the predominance of job placements for out-of-school youth programs 
was modified by giving more weight to other desirable goals, such as returning 
to school full-time. More importantly, in FY 1977 the BMA introduced standards 
incorporating retention; that is, continuity of employment. The FY 1977 grant 
application included a 90 percent retention rate for 30 days for most programs. 
Some thought was given to including wage gains in standards, but sketchy and 
dubious pre-CETA earnings data have ruled that idea out. The dominant agencies, 
however, have clung to the excessively short run standard of job placement at a 
reasonable wage, especially for adult programs. So far performance standards have 

not been used sysematically in planning, although such a use is contemplated for 
U 

the FY 1978 Plan, As late as 1976, there were insufficient data and enough 
doubts about their reliability to rely on attainment of performance standards to 
decide funding cuts. At fault was the inability of the BMA to develop an internal 
information system capable of providing the data needed to monitor and evaluate 
programs , 

Use in planning of the findings of the longitudinal follow-up surveys has 
been modest. Follow-up information has served to verify agency data and ap- 
parently helped the BMA staff to make recommendations for FY 1977 program re- 
ductions and to recommend FY 1977 contracts. The survey also will be used in 
FY 1978 planning. However, the relatively small number of completed interviews 
per program makes for absolutely large standard errors, except for a few large 
programs . 

The evaluations of SPEDY have contributed to better staff and agency under- 
standing of the variety of program benefits to different youth and have enabled 
operators to distinguish between favorable and unfavorable sites. However, de- 
tails of the evaluations have not been provided to the Advisory Council or its 



4, However, standards have been used by the staff as a basis for corrective 
conira6tof propolals^^ preparation of recommendations to ccxnmittees about 
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committee for council members to make independent judgments. 

The BMA and Advisory Council had no reservations that Title I was for the 
poor, for the economically disadvantaged whether unemployed, under-employed, or 
not. Minority group members, especially those with erratic work histories and 
limited educations continued to be prime clientele. In contrast, pre-CETA MDTA 
programs could have trained minority group members who were not economically 
disadvantaged and, of course, MDTA programs were not limited to residents of the 
City of Boston. 

The decision about which groups among the disadvantaged were to be served 
was based on a detailed analysis of the "universe of need;" the designated 
groups were much like those receiving manpower services before CETA. There were 
a few shifts in emphasis, however, with CETA, Boston gave greater attention to 
drug addicts, and ex-offenders, and possibly less to in-school youth, although 
these modest redirections were not made immediately or simultaneously. Later, 
under advocacy pressures, women's interests received greater emphasis, as did 
minority groups other than Black. 

METAC; Structure and Role 

The CETA 23-member (as of mid-1976) advisory council, renamed the Mayor's 
Employment and Training Advisory Council (METAC) ,^ currently has a substructure 
of 13 committees (formerly called subcommittees) respoi. ible for different 
functional areas; in contrast the MAPC had just four initially. Committee chair- 
persons are METAC members, but other committee members need not be and often are 
not. Committee members are drawn from agencies with manpower programs, ^d from 
other organizations, public and private, in related fields, or are individuals 
with pertinent experience or technical knowledge. Hie METAC and its committees 
meet monthly and more frequently during the hectic one or two months prior to 
the submission of the grant application or when critical issues arise. All 
meetings are open to the public. Assigned to each committee is a BMA staff 
member. 

The organizations and individuals on the METAC still reflect the basic 
orientation of the pre-CETA MAPC. Its members were chose by BMA officials in 
consultation with key agencies, to reflect their mutual philosophy of community 
participation and advocacy. The council was conceived as a shield, or buffer, 
against city officials unacquainted with, or unsympathetic to, the nature and 
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objectives of the manpower prograuns created in the 1960 's to fight the war 
against poverty. The decision to serve only the economically disadvantaged, 
which has been reiterated repeatedly, is a product of the proponents of this 
philosophy on the advisory council. 

In addition to ten METAC Standing Committees (see Table 1.) with mixed 
membership, there also are a Membership and Rules Committee, composed only of 
METAC members, and a Steering Committee, composed of the chairpersons of the 
Standing Committees. Most of the Committees do more than oversee specific 
functions or programs. They also axe advocates for unique elements of the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, as for example, the Youth Affairs Committee, the Ethnic 
Linguistics Minorities Committee, the Substance Abuse Committee or the Women's 
Committees. Only the Employment Service, and J6b Training Committees approach 
the strictly functional in their concerns. 

The committee structure of the METAC evolved as new groups and needs arose 
but it evolved without explicit consideration of the appropriate membership. It 
was natural that groups with a direct interest in specific manpower programs 
would become members. Since FY 1974, the number of committees has grown from 
four (under MAPC) to the current thirteen, indicative of the expcinsion in the 
number of priority groups being served, and of their involvement in the process. 
The increase in committees is a measure of the responsiveness of the BMA and METAC 
to local needs. 

The composition or size of the committees had never been explicitly speci- 
fied. This issue had caused uneasiness for some time and came to a head when a 
proposal submitted by an agency which was not a committee member, was rejected 
in favor of a proposal of an agency which was a voting member cind which voted on 
its own proposal. The rejected agency raised the question from the floor during 
a regular open METAC meeting. It is to the credit of the process that the METAC 
structure permitted this criticism to be voiced, accepted it, and developed 
guidelines that reduced the influence of agencies on committees aind established 
maximum sizes. Nonetheless, METAC receptivity was in ainticipation of imminent 
changes in DOL regulations that required a restructuring of committee membership. 

Table 4 lists ccxranittee members by sector affiliation: government, business, 
including both profit and nonprofit, program operators, clients, technical re- 
source people, and union. The new membership rules required that no sector 
could comprise more than one-third of a committee and that no agency with a CETA- 
funded prograan could have more than one voting member. Furthermore, members of 



TABLE \ - Affiliation of Members of METAC CcnuDittees, Boston 



H 



Committee 


Number 
of Com- 
mittee 
Members 




Membe 

( 


r's Affiliation 
percentage) 


Government 


Business 


Program Operator 


Client 


Technical 
Resource 


Union 


other 


, City 


istate 




Funded 
by BMA 


Not funded 
by BMA 


partic- 
pants 


non- 
parti- 
cipajits 


1. Job Training 


5 


0 


2* 


0 


5* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2. Ethnic/Linguistic 
Minorities 


13 


1 


1* 


0 


5* 


2* 


0 


1* 




0 


0 


3. Employmorit Services 


10 


0 


1 


3 


5 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4. 'touth 


13 


3 


2 


0 


6 


0 


1 


0 




0 


0 


5. Substance Abuse 


10 


1 

■ ■ ■ — 1 


0 


0 


1* 


3* 


1 


0 


5* 


0 


0 


6. Older Workers 


14 


3 


2 


1* 





f — 

5 ' 0 


2 


1* 


u 


0 


7. Offender's 


16 


2 


2 


0 


4 


2 0 


4* 




A 

0 


0 


8. Labor Market 
Advisory 


12 


1* 


2 


3 


1 

A 1 


0 0 


0 








9. Women s 


20 


4 


1 


0 


2 


1 

4 


0 


1 




0 


I 


0. EErf' 


8 


1 


1 


2 


0 




2 


1 

0 


0 


0 


1 













a. Omit PSE, membership and rules, and Steering Committees. 

b. Women's Committee and EH) Cbimnittee each have 



one representative of a federal agency each. 



^1 < m^lr » A S'^a^ °™ " ' --"ier had to one affiliation, tta 
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agencies which submitted proposals could not vote on them; however, they could 
participate in the discussions. 



The Planning Process 

At one time the Steering Committee and the METAC but now only the METAC 
recomend the basic allocation of funds and priorities, which constitute the 
annual planning strategy. The individual committees deal with their programs 
or interests within this framework. 

Once an official estimate of the City's Title I allocation for the 
forthcoming fiscal year becomes known, the planning process begins with the 
preparation by a staff task force of an annual planning strategy. The latter 
is presented, along with the staff's justification to the committees for their 
recommendation to the full METAC, The planning strategy distribute next year's 
funds by type of program or service, such as institutional skill training, or 
assessment, and among broad client categories, such as youth or adults, as well 
as among specific segments, such as ex-offenders. The strategy, of course, can 
be predisposed towards the existing program and agency mix. 

After the METAC has adopted an annual strategy, the staff task force, guided 
by criteria which the committees have helped devise, examines proposals submit- 
ted by the agencies. Next the task force's recommendations about proposals are 
reviewed by the appropriate committees for their recommendation to the METAC. 
Committees will also review performance standards recommended by the staff, 
again passing them on to the METAC for its acceptance. The METAC' s recommenda- 
tions then go to the Mayor for his acceptance. These recommendations constitute 
the major components of the specific contracts negotiated between the BMA and 
program operators. Here the Committees, if they choose can also play an active 
role, although they seldom have. 

During the fiscal year, major contract modifications follow the same route. 
In addition with METAC approval, new contracts for new programs can be initiated 
by Committees, who recommend the issuance of Requests- for-Proposals (RFP's) along 
with committee developed and approved criteria. 

The METAC recommendation to the Mayor can be influenced by the City Council, 
because it must accept any Federal funds coming in to the City , as well as approve 
their use. Itie Council thus can refuse to approve the Plan, which comes to it 
from the Mayor, if the Council has its own views about specific programs or 
agencies. The Council cannot increase a program's funds but it can delete them. 
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Last year, for example, the Council refused to approve the plan unless a con- 
troversial program to place minorities in construction jobs was dropped. ^ 

The major issues, then, to which the committees have confined themselves 
have been the development of performance standards (done in Spring 1975) , the 
review and approval of specific proposals by contracting agencies, 'and the re- 
view and approval of those parts of the grant application within a committee's 
sphere of interest. The committees so far have received only limited information 
on an erratic basis about the staff's evaluating and monitoring activities. As 
a result, committee involvement here has been slight. There has been no regular, 
systematic reports to committeeo showing the number of individuals served by pro- 
grams, the results, and the money expended, nor of the extent to which agencies 
have met performance standards,^ - 

This information gap is the result of the difficulties the BMA has had in 
establishing a Management Information System (MIS) , in part because of politi- 
cal and organizational constraints. In addition, the growth in the number of 
committees and the large number of METAC and committee members have made the 
timely dissemination of information extremely difficult. Committee members 
have been forced to make decisions without adequate information, because of the 
late arrival of important documents and lack of time to study them, Informatio-i 
is basic to the participatory process if it is to contribute to the success of 
decenl lization and decategorization. 

Despite the openness of the advisory system, and the involvement of a large 
number of agencies and individuals in a vigorous participatory process, the 
question still needs to be answered whether the additional costs of each member's 
time and energy and the additional costs of administration have led to correspond- 
ing benefits to the planning process itself and to the mix and quality of 
services? It is difficult to say whether there has been an overall improvement 
in the quality and effectiveness of programs. Nonetheless, gains have resulted in 



6. ihe prime sponsor was able to maintain the program by funding it out of 
unspent funds from the prior fiscal year . 

However performance standards have been used regularly by the staff to 
prepare recommendations about program proposals submitted by agencies. These 
background analyses have never been released to the committees or METAC, Per- 
formance standards also have been used by the staff to help programs improve their 
performance, A notably successful corrective action followed a special examination 
in 1975 of skill training programs using agency records of placements and place- 
ment wages. 
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the form of improvements in specific programs (such as skill training follow- 
ing a special staff study that led to corrective action). Moreover, members 
of the METAC and its committee substructure accelerated development of both 
the MIS and the evaluation system by constant criticisms in open meetings of 
the dearth of information for sound decision -making. Ihe BMA staff was ex- 
tremely sensitive to the frequency and frankness of these comments, ihey proved 
increasingly embarrassing. 

The time and energy devoted to participatory decision-making has not yet 
led to significant changes in terms of innovativeness or local adaptability, 
the key justifications of CETA. Still, the system was able to incorporate three 
rather successful youth programs (one a national demonstration project) . New 
agencies represented by new groups were the vehicles for innovation, iheir 
entry nationally caused conflict, because they became rivals for funds and had 
the potential of becoming articulate spokesmen for the same (or similar) clients. 
Moreover, the pooling of agency experience and wisdom has led to improved tech- 
nical and operational decisions and possibly to better planning and policy 
decisions. Beneficial changes in existing programs have occurred, but these 
have not been widespread nor substantial. 

On the other hand, the intrusion of local political considerations in the 
recommendation of specific activities and agencies could have weakened the 
system as a source of help to disadvantage minority groups, because of a lack of 
political organization and relatively few votes compared to other groups, ihis 
has happened just once and then temporarily.^ Most of the conflict has occurred 
among disadvantaged groups, including minorities, contending for a shrinking 
pot of money, ihe system potentially has become more vulnerable to local pres- 
sures to divert manpower funds to uses of dubious merit, questionable, that is, 
if the criterion is one of raising tl\e employability of the chronically poor. 
Overall, then, there has been no deterioration in services and some gains in 
their quality, with potential for more. 

The METAC also was designed to make an independent contribution as a 
system of checks and balances to protect the legitimate interests of different 
groups and to insure an equitable distribution of CETA resources. Over the 
longer run, such a system was likely to prevent domination by any one interest, 
a goal of special importance where many diverse groups have great needs but the 
resources to meet them are scanty. 



8. When the City Council refusal to agree to the inclusion of a minority 
hiring program in construction in the FY 1977 plan. 
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An open decision-making process probably was needed to protect politi- 
cally weak and vulnerable community agencies and their ecom mically disadvantaged 
clients, as well as to prevent the use of programs for the political advantage 
of city officials. The METAC's predecessor, the pre-CETA MAPC, was fashioned as 
such a safeguard. The METAC perpetuated this role, Ihe METAC's openness, ac- 
cessibility, and composition, including the substantial agency representation, 
were intentional, ihey were to minimize the chance of secret, politically domi- 
nated decisions inimical to the interests of existing community based agencies 
serving the poor. The decision to restrict the prime sponsorship to the City, 
rather than include the other communities covered by the MAPC, had a similar 
purpose. It was feared that these, two of which were relatively affluent, would 
object to a policy of serving only the economically disadvantaged. It also 
was questionable whether one and possibly a second community were part of Boston's 
labor market, as defined by commuting possibilities. 

The deliberately nurtured openness and accessibility of the METAC was 
responsible in an important way for the evolution of a more cooperative rela- 
tionship between the agencies and the BMA, after an initial year or longer of 
acrimony and distrust that contributed to the BMA*s administrative failings, 
Ihe METAC offered a forum in which serious concerns could be aired, particularly 
by community agencies most endangered by the pending cuts in Title I allocations. 

The refusal of the BMA to disproportionately reduce any single agency 
and the METAC *s adoption, despite the BMA*s opposition, of a local "hold- 
harmless" formula, also played important roles. But both were products of the 
council and its process. The METAC was a visible symbol that Title I programs 
belonged to the city's poor and their agencies. Representatives of these 
agencies had helped design the Council and had significant roles in its decision- 
making process. The METAC structure precluded City Hall domination of the pro- 
cess, even if it had so desired, and precluded the possibility of political en- 
croachment upon, or even the absorption of, agencies and their programs. 

The fact that some decisions had to be privately negotiated does not 
vitiate this conclusion. Such decisions came to the METAC for its approval, 
and if they had not, could have been appealed to it. One weakness of the METAC, 
of course, was the difficulty outside agencies had penetrating the system, yet 
they did, and probably will continue to do so. 
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The comparatively low priority given by the Mayor to Title I activities 
has meant a lack of serious involvement and direction at this level. These 
programs have not been a critical concern to the Mayor for a number of pos- 
sible reasons: the danger of white backlash, especially in an election year 
in which school integration was an important issue; the relatively small share 
that CETA Title I money is of the total city budget; and the seriousness of 
other municipal problems. The Mayor's office in effect has left the BMA con- 
siderable freedom to develop its own policies. Perhaps the inevitable conse- 
quences of establishing a new office , the BMA has been unable to escape a 
pattern of "crisis" management, and adopt a style of deliberate long-range 
planning and decision-making guided by explicit detailed goals. 

The absence from the start of City Hall interest in Title I programs was 
an asset. Left to develop unimpeded was the participatory process and its 
inclusion of agencies and groups representing the disadvantaged that assured 
continuation of programs already serving them. The existence of the Council 
in turn greatly reduced the likelihood of City Hall efforts to impose its 
views on Title I activities (but not, as noted below on the BMA's freedom to 
hire, fire, and reward its staff). 

Not unlike other prime sponsors, the BMA subcontracts the city's Title I 
employment and training programs, making the BMA strictly an administrative 
body. It also subcontracts some of its administrative functions. Monitoring 
of youth programs has been assigned to the City's youth Activities Commission, 
and follow-up to a private non-profit institution. Nonetheless, the responsi- 
bilities of the BMA are vast. The employment and training network in Boston 
is complex. There are many diverse interest groups, and many rivalries among 
program operators and among client groups. There are also conflicts between 
the BMA and other public bodies. The intensity of the conflicts and rivalries 
have softened considerably since the first year or more of the CETA as agencies 
recognized that they were not going to be destroyed and as they acquired a 
meaningful voice in the decision-making process. 

The staff of the BMA needed the managerial skills, smsitivities , and 
personalities to accommodate these competing interests, as well as considerable 
understanding of manpower programs. Many of the original staff lacked these 
critical qualifications. Staff quality and dedication were mixed, in some 
cases, high calibre people were obtained and remained part of the staff; in 



other cases, potentially able people did not perform satisfactorily because 
of a lack of commitment, or left by the time they had become experienced for 
more permnent en^Jloyment or for advancement. Turnover, especially in the 
first two years, has been high, making it difficult to establish a well- 
integrated, coordinated organization. The staff's lack of civil service status 
had its toll. Furthermore, the Manpower Administration was not helped by 
inheriting a staff with conflicting loyalties because a top administrator re- 
mained employed at the BMA after being superseded. 

The background of the staff has remained diverse in terms of education 
and experience. Hie two top officials have spent many years as administrators 
of manpow- w programs, both rising from relatively low positions in community 
action agencies that are now inportant contractors. Key staff personnel have 
an understanding of manpower programs and of local political realities, but 
lack the same grasp of administrative personnel practices. In contrast, many 
of the other staff have had some manpower experience, but in limited spheres. 
Few have had professional training in manpower or economics, and none have had 
formal training in personnel management and in administration, nor in statistics 
and evaluation techniques. 

The political nature of city employment has not let the BMA have enough 
freedom to hire whom it wants on a merit basis, nor has it been free to remove 
staff members for poor performance. There has been inefficiency and inaccuracy 
in the work of the BMA staff who act as liaisons between the BMA and agencies, 
and who provide crucial information to the METAC committees. It is not always 
clear whether these deficiencies are due to inadequate internal communication 
or due to the personal qualifications and motivation of some of the liaisons. 
Despite the political constraints on BMA administrators, over time staff ef- 
fectiveness has inproved, exceptionally able people have been hired, and on 
balance the calibre of the BMA staff now probably is the same as that of the 
Regional ETA. 

Boston was not prepared to assume its prime sponsorship until October 
1974, the beginning of the second quarter Oi. FY ..975. During the first quarter 
the DOL had to directly fund contractors. The BMA expended considerable ef- 
fort in the first fiscal year to establishing a viable organization despite the 
existence of a planning staff for over a year. The first year also was a 
trial period in which the authority of the BMA and METAC was tested by the 
agencies. Existing contractors, especially community agencies, were highly 
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suspicious of the City's intent, anxious, about its political intrusion, and 
dismayed about inevitable funding cuts under the Title I allocation formula. 
The agencies saw their survival threatened. 

At the same time the BMA's authority over the agencies was seriously com- 
promised by the lack of a reliable MIS and by staffing problems. The BMA had 
to share control over hiring decisions and was hurt by the turnover, which was 
in part a direct consequence of the former constraint. Agency distrust and the 
BMA's information hiatus precluded a rational choice of agencies and programs; 
planning was administratively impossible. Deteriorating economic conditions in 
the area, which inpeded chances of meeting program goals exacerbated the prob- 
lem, making agencies even more reluctant to cooperate in developing an MIS, 
having no firm commitment that their data would not be turned against them. 
The fact that the goal of the initial MIS effort seemed to be one of identify- 
ing ineligible enrollees confirmed agency fears. A serious irritant was the 
known hostility of a few of the bMA staff toward certain agencies whose per- 
formance was thought to be poor, their program data unreliable, and their 
administrative expenses excessive. 

R ole of the Regional ETA 

During the transition period, unfortunately, the regional ETA had to reduce 
and reassign its staff; it probably could not have undertaken as assertative 
an advisory role as it would have liked. To the BMA, the regional office seemed 
less an initiator of action than a reactor to problems of prime sponsors. From 
the viewpoint of prime sponsor, the regional office did not provide help when 
it was sought at critical junctions, so that problems intensified and became 
sources of censure and embarrassment. In some cases, the regional office may 
have been unable to provide prompt, clear cut answers because of national office 
indecision. However, BMA people thought there was too few regional staff as- 
signed to Boston, and too little continuity in those assigned, reasons enough 
for communication delays. In addition, older, experienced members of the BMA 
considered some of the regional office representatives assigned to Boston as 
young, and without enough familiarity with local manpower complexities and with- 
out enough decision-making authority to be helpful in resolving politically 
sensitive issues. These attitudes led to resentment reflected, for example, 
in a conspicuous absence of BMA personnel from (or erratic attendance at) 
training sessions conducted by the regional office's Manpower Training Institute 
(MTI) . In turn, this apparent indifference persuaded the regional office that 
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the BMA did not want help, and contributed to a mutual questioning of motives. 
Regional office staff are convinced that better attendance of BMA personnel 
at these meetings would have enabled the BMA to avoid a number of administra- 
tive pitfalls, including the failure o establish a satisfactory financial 
management system (FMS) . 

The CETA PSE staff felt even more keenly about what they considered a 
lack of initiative on the part of the regional DOL. They felt that if it had 
been less passive, some of the serious problems later encountered over eligi- 
bility and other alleged infractions of regulations could have been prevented. 
They bemoai.ad the indecision, delays and ex-post facto changes in regulations 
and in their interpretation. It is difficult to reconcile their complaints with 
the fact tii^c the regional office earlier had criticized the City's administra- 
tion of PEP in a formal report and was alert to prevent similar problems with 
PSE. However, by then there probably was enough mutual suspicion regarding 
motives to hinder a constructive collaboration. 

Probably more fundamental was that the help sought by the BMA was not 
strictly technical or even interpretative. Caught between the needs (and early 
fears) of its contractors, the BMA needed help in resolving conflicting politi- 
cal pressures that was administratively impossible for the ETA to render. More- 
over, the BMA*s initial perception was that the regional office's role was to 
help the prime sponsor achieve its goals, if it sought help, but otherwise not 
to intefere. The City's PSE staff shared these views. But they also were 
caught between antithetical pressures, the expectation of a City administration 
in an election year, and Federal regulations calling for impartial access to 
publicly funded jobs. 

Contrary to the BMA's perception, from an outsider's perspective, the 
calibre, candor and cooperativeness of the regional DOL staff assigned to 
Boston has been impressive, in general, these personnel have been knowledgeable, 
hard-working, not insensitive to local political and organizational nuances, 
objective, but not rigid. However, they have been spread thin, and have found 
few chances to visit agencies. They may also have been handicapped by the 
inability of the BMA to quickly develop an internal information system. The 
information has been available in organized form in the agencies but has re- 
mained inaccessible for systematic and continuous monitoring and evaluation by 
the BMA and for the preparation of reports needed by the regional office. 9 

9- A single source of most manpower funds in an area has simplified the 
research task of gathering data. 
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In the first year of CETA, there were two regional liaisons with the 
prime sponsor. Both individuals had been assigned to Boston during the pre- 
CETA period of categorical programs and had helped usher in CETA. Neither was 
inexperienced or unacquainted with Boston's problems. However, by the second 
year there was only one liaison. By the third year, this individual had left 
and had been replaced by a person with considerable experience but in another 



area. 



Regional ETA representatives worked closely with Boston in helping imple- 
ment CETA, Short of doing the task themselves, it is difficult to see how they 
could have done more. Their counsel about a variety of issues helped the BMA 
resolve its funding dilemmas. However, the regional staff, despite technical 
advice and constant urging, were unable to speed early development of two es- 
sential administrative tools. The sparse content of the quarterly reports 
required by the DOL might have misled the BMA, and possibly even the regional 
offices, about the priority to be given to developing these tools. 

Admittedly the regional staff were unable to devote as much time as it 
would have liked to personal contacts and on-site visits. Changes in congres- 
sional funding during the first fiscal year required modifications frequently 
enough to divert a substantial proportion of the time from field work to proces- 
sing paper flow. In addition, staff time had to be shifted from Title I 
issues to investigate charges levied against the City's PSE program. 

Nonetheless, the regional ETA was instrumental in establishing a FMS in 
the BMA, in forcing development of MIS, and in the BMA's implementing of affirma- 
tive action procedures. The regional office also was critical in speeding 
reform of the administration of PSE, 

The BMA had to react when the DOL rated the performance of the Boston prime 
sponsor as unsatisfactory in FY 1976 because of inadequate financial reporting, 
An acceptable FMS was installed by a regional ETA fiscal expert on temporary 
loan to the BMA, Furthermore, if it had not been for constant pressure from 
the regional office, the development first of a manual and then of an automated 
MIS might have been delayed even further, (The automated system still has a 
few lingering problems to solve before it becomes fully operative,) The estab- 
lishment of an EEO committee of the METAC and the appointment of an affirmative 



10. Only 20 other prime sponsors including Massachusetts Balance of State, 
out of the nation's total of 431, were rated unsatisfactory. Ten of the 21 un- 
satisfactory prime sponsors were in the three states of New York, New Jersey 
and Indiana, and ten were older cities, or included older cities, with substan- 
tial urban decay. Only 6 of the 21 were not in East Coast States or Puerto 
Rico, and only one was west of the Mississippi River, Differences in regional 
office application of Federal regulations might be involved. 
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action officer were the result of simultaneous pressure from both the DOL and 
the women's Committee, These results, among other things, suggest the neces- 
sity of a continuing federal presence. 

City manpower administrators contended that the Itegional ETA failed to 
provide adequate technical assistance, it is difficult to measure adequacy, 
but the Regional DOL staff did make personal visits to the BMA, and the regional 
office also conducted one-day and two--day training sessions in a wide range of 
subjects and at varying degrees of depth for Region I prime sponsor staff and 
advisory council members. According to the Regional DOL, the reduction in its 
personnel and the inability to reallocate staff promptly because of civil ser- 
vice restrictions prompted the regional office to develop a group basis for pro- 
viding technical aid through conferences and seminars. The initial emphasis 
was on monitoring and prime sponsor administration, not planning. There were 
some inherent but temporary limitations. Few of the ETA staff had conducted 
classes before; few had had formal classes in economics or in manpower. The 
staff of the prime sponsors varied widely in education, experience and knowledge 
of manpower affairs. Over time, teaching experience has been acquired, and 
methods devised to handle diverse groups with disparate backgrounds more 
effectively. 
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CETA FUNCTIONING IN BOSTCft^ 

Boston, under the MDTA, had established sophisticated agencies which 
administered a wide range of categorical programs. The two largest contin- 
ued to be community based organizations. ABCD, the largest, is Boston's 
Community Action Agency, the other is QIC. The third large one was the 
former MDTA multiskill center operated by the Boston School Department (BSD) . 
A fourth, Dimock Health Center, was an outgrowth of the controversy between 
the Black community and the multi -school center. 

ABCD runs (1) a network of Neighborhood Employment Centers (NECs) mostly 
on Community Service Agency (CSA) dollars; (2) short run institutional 
skill courses, (3) adult work experience programs, and New Careers; (4) 
basic educational classes, eSL classes, skill training, ? nd work experience 
for out-of-school youth; (5) work experience for in-school youth; and (6) 
for the last few years, the City's summer youth program. 

OIC principally offers institutional skill training, basic education 
and ESL classes for adults; one of its skill training courses is a feeder 
for an OJT consortium. Boston's OIC continues to be highly regarded locally 
by manpower specialists and by important business groups. The Boston School 
Department has been a power unto itself and the Mayor does not have direct 
authority over it, except that the city council can reject increases in the 
budget compared to last year. Dimock offers institutional training in a 
variety of health occupations, with referrals to private voluntary hospitals 
in the City. 

Hie ABCD (and to some degree OIC) has political clout of uncertain 
dimension, because Blacks are not a numerically large force in Boston, nor 
well organized politically. ABCD has been prone to confrontation politics, 
which had been successful in past dealings with Washington. 

Changes Under CETA 

under CETA, changes both major and minor, have occurred with respect to 
the roles of agencies, the kinds of programs offered, and the characteristics 



11. Formerly OEO dollars. 
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of the clientele served. These will be discussed in the following pages. 
However, the structure and priorities of Title I activities have remained 
essentially the same as they were just prior to CETA. Moreover, two of 
the three major changes were not the direct result of CETA. These two 
were the eventual abolition of the Skill Center and the declining role in 
the first two years at least of the Massachusetts Division of Employment 
Security (MDES) . These changes were the result of either external pressures, 
the consequence of forces underway prior to CETA, or both. 

As noted already, senior BMA staff were responsible for a number of 
critical policy decisions at an early stage in the period of administra- 
tive decentralization that preceded CETA. These decisions protected the 
status quo. The Manpower Administrator persuaded top city officials that 
employment and training programs should serve the poor, that the BMA should 
subcontract all programs to other agencies, operating none itself, and 
these should be the existing manpower organizations and activities. Per- 
petuation of the established system was dictated by necessity and its nature. 

The City itself had no experience operating such programs, and the 
BMA would have been hard pressed to create, let alone justify, substitute 
agencies. CETA had legislated protection of agencies of "demonstrated 
effectiveness." Even if it had desired, the BMA had no data with which to 
challenge existing contractors on the grounds of performance. 

Second, the existing system met senior staff preferences for a 
structure of decertralized , varied programs serving a variety of economically 
disadvantage groups. Like Boston's population itself, the poor were 
heterogeneous. in addition, the existing agencies and program had been ex- 
pressly created to help the poor. Although an adverse political reaction 
from the community might have occurred if community based agencies had been 
dropped, the critical factors were the lack of realistic alternatives and 
the desirable purposes and characteristics of the established contractors. 

One major change, the establishment of Assessment Centers, was ini- 
tiated by the BMA itself. The Assessment Centers were designed to diagnose 
the manpower needs of clients, and to centralize and rationalize the refer- 
ral process, as well as to develop links between agencies. It was also ex- 
pected that the centralization of the assessment process would help control 
administrative costs. Finally the centers were essential to the BMA if it 
were to plan and control the intake and allocation of clients, because 
a large part of the existing intake system (the NEC network) was not financed 
by the BMA. Had the NEC's been under the complete control of the prime 
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sponsor they could have been rationalized and made the Assessment Centers 
unnecessary. 

All the expectations for the Centers have not yet been met. Each of 
the two major community agencies has one or more of its own Centers, usually 
in distinctively ethnic neighborhoods inhibiting racially integrated use. 
These have tended to refer clients to the programs of the agency involved and 
few clients to the others. In some instances, enrollees have been pre-selected 
by programs and then routed through the Centers. Finally, some new innovative 
techniques have been installed but remain underutilized because Assessment 
Center staff have not always been taught to use them or have lacked the time 
to learn, ihe Centers have enabled the BMA to meet its central goal of 
controlling applicant flow, and possibly some of its cost minimization goals 
by consolidating assessment activities but not those interagency coordination 
and equality diagnosis. 

The second major change was the declining role of the MDES. In the mid- 
dle 1960's, a conflict, fired by the rhetoric of those days, arose between 
the emei^ing, aggressive ABCD, on the one hand, and the MDES and state and 
local school authorities, on the other hand. The latter were the traditional 
public agencies responsible for MDTA training and referral services. ABCD, 
seeing itself as the spokesman for the city's disadvantaged, charged that the 
MDES and the MDTA neglected those most in need of help. MDES offices and MDTA 
training sites were inaccessible to inner city r* '-nts, MDES and MDTA per- 
sonnel were insensitive to the unique problems of the poor, and the programs 
maintained excessively stringent educational requirements that most disadvan- 
taged applicants lacked. The MDES as a job referral agency was said to offer 
minorities only menial, poorly paying jobs. ABCD's justification for Creating 
an inner-city chain of neighborhood employment centers was to give the dis- 
advantaged access on their home grounds to decent jobs and to an integrated ar- 
ray of manpower programs. 

In retrospect, the retreat of the MDES already had begun. The NECs in 
effect had taken over responsibility for providing MDES services to residents 
of poverty areas. In practice, a large proportion of these services were 
given by outstationed MDES personnel under subcontractual arrangements between 
ABCD and the mDES . The initial acrimony between the two agencies was replaced 
by a more cooperative, if sometimes uneasy relationship on the operating level 
well before CETA. 



However, since CETA, the MDBS withdrew even more from directly serving 
the disadvantaged and reverted to its original philosophy of meeting employer 
needs. The MDES continued to be responsible for making allowance payments 
to classroom program enrollees , but no longer administered OJT programs, was 
relieved from disbursing payments to employers with OJT contracts, and no 
longer had the role under the MDTA of referring applicants to programs or for 
selecting occupations for training. The DES presently plays a relatively 
small part in the recruitment and referral system for Title I manpower programs. 
In addition, cuid probably more importcint, the outstationing of staff in ABCD 
facilities steadily declined. 

It is questionable whether the MDES really objected to its reduced role. 
Its priorities had shifted. It was under pressure from the DOL to improve 
its placement record and to reduce costs; it was under pressure from a new 
State Administration to serve employers better. Finally the one training 
facility for which the MDES had referral and placement responsibilities was 
closed as a consequence of a court order over school desegregation. For its 
part, ABCD was not opposed to the MDES* withdrawal. Facing cuts in both its 
Community Service Agency cuid manpower funding, ABCD preferred to employ its 
own staff in positions it had subcontracted to the MDES. 

Ihe final major change was the effect of Federal District Court Judge 
Garrity's ruling with respect to Boston School desegregation on the Boston 
mcuipower delivery system. The Judge ruled that the school system had to 
provide vocational training on an integrated basis for school dropouts . It 
was left to the BSD and the City to decide how this was to be done. The 
decision was made (outside the regular Advisory Council process) to use the 
Skill Center as the training facility, with the money to operate it supplied 
by the Governor's special grant for Vocational Education ( '^CETA 112**). Since 
CETA funds were paying for the training, CETA funds had to provide stipends 
as well. Ihe use of Title I stipend money meant that enrollees had to be 
eligible for Title I services, that is, in Boston the trainees had to be 
economically disadvantaged. 

Ihe major effect of the ruling would have transferred resources that had 
been devoted primarily to adults, a substantial proportion of whom were white, 
to youth whose racial composition was to be integrated. With the refusal of 
the State Division of Occupational Education to approve the use of the Skill 
Center without a change in administration, the court vacated its requirements 
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that out-of-school youth be trained. The result was that the Skill Center 
operated by the BSD had been eliminated when our field research ended. Alter- 
native use of the CETA 112 resources released by the closing was arranged 
texiporarily for the rest of FY 1976 in the form of purchase-of-services from 
private nonprofit, educational institutions and community agencies not pre- 
viously used. The sudden availability of the CETA 112 resources was used as 
an opportunity to experiment with new institutional arrangements for youth. 

New Programs under CETA 

During CETA's first fiscal year three new agencies, all with programs 
serving youth, were added, and two existing youth programs were expanded by 
incorporating distinctive projects, in addition, as just noted, the closing 
of the Skill Center in 1976, later permitted the BMA to temporarily refer 
Youth to semester length classes in secondary technical schools, such as 
Wenthworth Institute. 

The three additions in the first year were Roxbury Tracking, the World- 
of-Work (WOW) , and Rent-a-Kid; the enlarged programs were those for out-of- 
school youth and for in -school youth, both managed by ABCD. The addition to 
the out-of-school programs were entitled YAC-EDCO. YAC is the City's Youth 
Actitities Commission, and EDCO is Educative Collaborative, an alternative 
education project funded by private foundations and by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare (HEW) . EDCO ccxnbined work experience with formal edu- 
cation leading to a high school diploma, v±iich was not available from ABCD's 
out-of-school program. YAC, which was instrumental in initiating this change, 
and which arranged for the initial work sites in city departments, saw EDCO 
as a source of help for potential or actual school drop-outs and juvenile 
delinquents . 

The addition to the in-school program was the Health Careers project in 
a prestigious private non-profit teaching hospital. - The project sought to 
provide long-run career oriented work experience and education to in-school 
youth, instead of shorter -run, and largely, income maintenance jobs. Health 
Careers was to serve the same students until they graduated high school. Its 



12. CETA 112 resources will be used to help operate a training center 
being established by the City's Economic Development and Industrial Com- 
mission (EDIC) on land formerly part of the naval facilities closed down 
in 1974. The City hopes to develop a marine industrial part there. The 
training itself will be conducted by the educational institutions now 
providing purchase-of-services. 
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goals were to attract youngsters into the medical professions, ihe director 
of the program needed additional money. He tried to establish a relation- 
ship with ABCD, the in -school program manager, and pressed the issue with 
the METAC after being rebuffed by that agency. It was tte METAC process 
that eventually led to the incorporation in the in-school program of the 
Health Careers project. Along with WOW, it was among the more imaginative 
of the programs added under the CETA and one of its more successful ones.^^ 

WOW in Boston was part of a national Title III pilot project in its final 
i'ear of funding. Its local sponsor, the Boys Club of Boston, saw the METAC 
as a last hope. WCW was well- managed, and had demonstrated a willingness to 
innovate despite the risks involved. It was providing practical world-of- 
work orientation and effective job development to disadvantaged high school 
students, who participated without stipends. (It later received METAC funds 
to extend this program to Spanish-speaking youth, the only program helping 
this group in this way.) 

Roxbury Tracking was receiving Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) and State Division of Youth Services (DYS) money to help rehabilitate 
juvenile delinquents in a community environment. Ihe program wanted to add 
work experience to its counseling and remedial education services. 

Rent-a-Kid was a coalition of separate non-profit neighborhood projects 
referring younger teenagers (thirteen and older) to odd jobs in their 
neighborhoods. Originally, services were available irrespective of family 
income. Funds were sought to pay local job developers and to provide city- 
wide nonduplicative job development and coordination. The program initially 
had not considered the possibility of developing links with other manpower 
agencies as its clientele became older so that they then could more easily 
enter an older teenage labor market offering steadier work. 

It should be stressed that all but one of these changes occurred during 
the first fiscal year of CETA. The YAC-EDCO and Health Careers projects 
were channeled through an agency already part of the Boston employment and 
training system; WOW, Rent-a-Kid and Roxbury Tracking were new to it. Ihey 
were financed chiefly by unspent 1974 summer youth money that would have been 
lost by tlie prime sponsor if alternative uses could not be quickly found. 

13- With the loss of its first director and later his replacement, the 
status of this program has become clouded. 
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Wost of these new programs had two other features in common. Ihey joined the 
system bringing along nonCETA money, thus magnifying the resources of the 
Prime Sponsor. Moreover, their entry came about because of their persistence 
and over the opposition of stubbornly reluctant CETA-funded agencies. 

Still, these five additional programs accounted for only a small share 
of the Prime Sponsor's Title I funds. For example, in 1975, Rent--a- Kid 
received $60,000; WOW, $23,652; and Roxbury Tracking, $30,000. The amoimu 
of money allocated to Health Careers and YAC-EDCO is not available, sir;ca 
the figures are included in ABCD's in-school and out-of -school budgets, bat 
their combined funding probably was less than $100,000. in contrast Boston's 
Title I allocation for the last three quarters of FY 1975 was $7,593,646 
compared to Title I funds allocated to youth programs (over $1,000,000), these 
five additions were small (even without the summer youth program) . 

There were other modest changes in existing progreims as well. The 
combined impact of these minor changes and the previously mentioned major ones, 
was greater diversity with respect to the groups served, the suppliers of 
services and the nature of these services. The shift, slight as it seems, was 
from community and public agencies offering manpower services to private and 
public agencies off-ring social services as distinct from laDor market services. 
There also was some increase in the proportion of shorter programs, resulting 
from the elimination of the Bcston Skill Center (where programs were open- 
ended) . However, its closing permitted an expansion of the number and vcuriety 
of suppliers of services, as a result of subcontracting training to private 
non-profit schools never before part of Boston's manpower system. The 
length of these courses reversed any shift to shorter programs that had 
occurred . 

Up until FY 1976 the trend was toward shorter work-orientation programs 
and job placement services. The proportion of skill training to recruitment 
and assessment declined. However, FY 3 977 planning abruptly reversed the 
shift from job placement, as well as from recruitment and assessment, .back to 
programs . 

Of all the changes mentioned above, it appears that potentially the most 
far reaching were those flowing from Judge Garrity's initial school integra- 
tion decision to serve school dropouts. The later vacating of this require- 
ment meant that the BMA was free to redesign and reorient its vocational 
training, long controlled by the BSD. However, abandcaiment of the Skill 
Center also meant the loss of competent instructors, long experienced with 
disadvantaged enrollees, and the loss of one facility in a racially neutral 
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iocation and another facility with a high proportion of white enrollees . 

Client Characteristics 

Title I enrollees were drawn from a much different population than PEP 
and PSE enrollees. ihe former were much younger, less educated, and much 
more likely to be females and minorities . All were economically disadvant- 
aged. During the last 9 months of FY 1975, 45,1 percent of the Title I 
enrollees were 21 or younger, slightly over 50 percent were females, 54,1 
percent had not finished high school, and nearly two--thirds (65,1 percent), 
were minorities, nearly 15 percent of all enrollees were Spanish speaking. 
See Tables 5 and 6. 

In contrast, most of the PEP and PSE enrollees were over 21 years of 
age (70.0 percent in PEP and 89.2 percent in PSE) , were males (75.8 percent 
and 72.4 percent, respectively) , and had a high school education or better 
(73.2 percent and 81.7 [percent, respectively). Almost three-quarters in PSE 
were white, but only somewhat over half of those in PEP. PEP and PSE included 
relatively far fewer of the poor compared to the 100 percent in CETA Title I. 
Hie typical PEP and PSE client was comparatively well-educated white male 
above the poverty line, although PEP did have a substantially larger repre- 
sentation of young people, minorities and the poor than PSE, Probably the 
most glaring omission in Title I, PEP and PSE were older workers, 45 and 
over, 

Ohese demographic differences in enrollee characteristics in part 
reflect the distinctly separate referral routes used by Title I programs 
on the one hand and PEP and PSE on the other. Title I programs recruited 
through the NEC-Assessement Center network; PEP and PSE through the "CETA" 
office in City Hall, 

If we examine preCETA data, comparing MDTA enrollees with CEP enrollees, 
we also find that the two served a different client population. The MDTA 
participants were more like those in PSE than in CETA Title I programs. 
Combining MDTA-CEP enrollee characteristics thus would mask significant 
differences in the kinds of people served. A greater percentage of CEP 
clients were female, and CEP served a much younger group than did the MDTA. 
In the MDTA, 28.0 percent of the enrollees were Black, compared to 56.0 
percent in CEP, Nearly 90.0 percent of the CEP enrollees were minorities 
while only about two-fifths of the MDTA enrollees were. 
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All CEP enrollees were classified as disadvantaged, compared to 79.6 
percent of the MDTA clientele. No educational data were available for the 
MDTA programs, so such a comparison is not possible. However, over 60 percent 
of the CEP clients had less than a high school education. In general, MDTA 
trainees were predominantly white males of prime working age. 

A comparison of the demographic characteristics of clients served before 
and after CETA show significant changes, even when MDTA and CEP data are 
combined. A higher proportion of CETA Title I enrollees were younger 
(45.1 percent were 21 and under compared to 38.2 percent before CETA) . 
Somewhat more whites, relatively, are being served by CETA; in addition, the 
traditional minority groups, the Blacks and Spanish speaking, have been dis- 
placed to some extent by newer minorities, such as Orientals. The Spanish 
speaking suffered a 20 percent decline, and the Blacks, a 23.5 percent. 
Still, both before and after CETA, substantial proportions of Blacks and 
Hispanics were or have been enrolled. MDTA enrollees are omitted from the pre- 
CETA educational distribution (these figures were unavailable), but Boston 
Skill Center Qnrollees are included in the post-CETA distribution. However, 
there probably has been some shift in favor of the better educated. Discussion 
with staff members and agency representatives, as well as views voiced at 
coitroittee meetings lead to this conclusion. 

The demographic characteristics of WIN participants shifted in the same 
direction, but even more so. Since 1973 a larger proportion of Whites have 
been served (about half in 1973 compared to almost two-thirds in 1975); the 
percentage of Blacks and Spanish-speaking declined. The educational level 
of WIN participants also seems to have increased. 

Despite earlier plans to coordinate WIN with other manpower programs, 
success so far has been minimal. Although a liaison exists between WIN and 
the BMA, attempts to establish an integrated system have faced many obstacles. 
Each potential partner had little to gain, and each wanted an unequal exchange. 
WIN wanted free institutional training for its clients t-h.it would cost the BMA 

Ik. CEP was designed to serve only the disadvantaged, under CEP the term 
disadvantaged was applied to poor people who also had characteristics consider- 
ed to be labor market handicaps such as being a minority group member or a 
school drop-out. 

15- Data obtained from the Mass. Division of Employment Security. 

16. A new effort began in FY 1977, however, with the BMA, MDES and 
Department of Public Welfcire collaboratdLng in a joint CETA/WIN demonstra- 
tion project for 16-18 year old high school dropouts receivdlng AFDC benefits. 
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Table 5 - Percentage Distribution of Clients of PEP, PSE and CETA Title I Programs, 
by Personal Characteristics, Boston Various Years, 1971 - 1975^ 



Characteristic 


1 

1 PEP 


CETA 
Titles II and VI 


CETA Title I 


Sex 


1 ' 

I 




Percent 


Absolute 


Male 
Female 


75.8 
24.2 


72.4 
27.5 


51.1 
48.9 


3276 
3131 




100.0 


99.9 


100.0 


6407 


Acje 










18 or less 

19-21 

22-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 & over 


12.9 
17.1 
61.2 
5.5 
2.9 
0.4 
100 .0 


0. 1 
10.7 
73.2 
8. 3 
5.9 
1.8 
100.0 


18.1 
27.0 
47.2 
6.5 
1.2 
0.0 
100.0 


1161 
1725 
3022 
419 
78 
2 

6407 


Education 










8th and under 
9-11 

H.S. grad 

r'OS u n . o . 


6.7 
20.1 
41.7 
31 . 5 
100.0 


3.6 
14. 7 
46.7 
35.0 
100.0 


11.0 
43.1 
34 .5 
11.4 
100.0 


709 
2758 

727 
6407 


Race^ 










White 
Black 
Other 


54.9 
34.2 
6.4 


72.1 
24.2 
3.6 


34.9 
36.7 
14.9 


2236 
2354 
956 




95.5t> 


' 99.9 


86.5 


5546 


Ethnicity 


! 








Hispanic 


8.5 


3.5 


14.9 


955 


Economic Status 


t 
t 








Disadvantaged 


50.6 


37.6 


100.0 


6407 



The data for PEP enrollees were cumulated over a much longer 
period than the data for Title I and PSE enrollees. However, the 
characteristics of PEP clients showed little change over time. The 
specific time periods covered are: 
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PEP Section 5: SepteiriDer 1971 - November 1975 

section 6: November 1971 - July 1974 

PSE Title II: September 1974 - July 1975 

Title VI: January 1975 - July 1975 

Discrepancy in total in original data. 

c 

PEP and CETA Title T figures by race excludes the Hispanic, but CETA Title II 
and VI racial figures include 75 Hispanic who were distributed among the three 
racial categories without explanation. 
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Table 6 - Percentage Distribution of CEP and MDTA Clients, by Personal 
Characteristics, Boston, 1972 - 1973^ 







MDTA^ 


CEP and MDTA 


1 CETA 






Combined 


TITLE I 


Sex 










Male 


47.3 


60. 3 


51.5 


51.1 


Female 


52.7 


39.7 


48.5 


48.9 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Age 










18 or less 


14. 3 


9.0. 


12.6 


18.1 




25. 7 


25.4 


25.4 


27.0 


22-44 


D / . U 


55 .0 


56 . 4 


47.2 


45-54 


3.2 


8.6 


4.9 


6.5 


55-64 


1.0 


1. 8 


1. 3 


1.2 


vJ J 0( O Vc t 


0 .0 


0.0 


0 . 0 


0 .0 




101. 2e 


99.86 


100.0 


100.0 


Education 










oun at unuej. 


18.5 


NA 


18.5^ 


11.1 


i7 — J.i. 


43.8 


NA 


43.8 


43.1 




JQ . Z 


NA 


35 . 2 


34.5 


Post H.S. 


2.4 


NA 


2.4 


11.4 




100.96 




100.96 


100.1 


d 

Race 










White 


11.8 


59.7 


27.3 


34.9 


Black 


56.0 


28.0 


47.0 


36.7 


Other 


8. 7 


3.3 


6.7 


14.9 




76.5 


91.0 


81. 0 


86. 5^ 


Ethnicity 










Hispanic 


22.9® 


9.0 


18.4® 


14. 9*^ 


Lconomic Status 










Disadvantaged 


100.0 


79.6 


93.4 


100 .0 



CEP and MDTA data include only people entering classroom training 
programs; excluded aro those referred directly to jobs 
or to programs other than classroom. 

b 

Cumulative data for October 1, 19 72 to May 30, 19 73. 

c 

Cumulative data for FY 19 73. 

d 

Excludes Hispanics. 

e 

Discrepancy in original data; absolute totals for each characteristic 
were not always the same. 

^CEP clients only. 

^October 1, 1974-June 30, 1975. Includes all enrollees regardless of program or 
service received. 
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stipend money at a time that its contracted agencies had a surplus of eligible 
applicants. In turn, the amount of supportive services WIN could supply was 
limited. Integration of two different institutionalized intake system^ might 
have posed additional problems that would have exacerbated relationships with 
the coOTnunity agencies. 

Given the press^ .g issues deluging the BMA and the limited number of 
able staf: , WIN-CETA integration received a low priority. Greater integration 
with WIN might reach more of *:he severly disadvantaged poor, and also might 
augment lim:*-.ed manpower resources, even if the gains were less than each side 
desired. For ex-^ple, all those eligible for WIN would be eligible for CETA 
programs. If the BMA had jurisdiction over WIN, greater use of family services 
with preventive potential might be possible; a higher proportion of female 
clients probably would result. In addition, duplication of effort in intake 
and job development might be reduced. 

Problems of Funds 

Despite the above-mentioned changes in kinds of clients, the dominant 
manpower agencies before CETA continued to be the dominant agencies after CETA; 
and the programs remained much the same with the exceptions already discussed. 
Although CETA Title I allocations were automatically shrinking each year, the 
Boston prime sponsor was able to postpone reductions in overall operating 
levels through FY 1976 (and through FY 1977 as well, it later turned out). 

A "hold harmless" formula had been adopted by the METAC over objections 
of the BMA staff. This formula maintained the operating levels of the estab- 
liiihed agencies. The reousrces to honor this came from lag funds, as well as 
the BMA's success ii. tapping other CETA sources. 

Boston entered its • -ime sponsorship with a surplus whose existence may 
have been suspected by senior staff but whose substantial size was not, because 
of the basence of a coordinated internal fiscal system. Individual agencies 
had difficulty determining their own buaget positions at specific points in 
time. In turn, the BMA, had still to develop, let alone complement, a system 
of financial accountaLility As a result each year Boston underestimated 
the money it had available and hence did not fully allocate it. This financial 
cushion did more than prevent serious operating cuts; it also allowed the 
introduction of new agencies and programs, thus giving the BMA a c lance to 
experiment with new methods or to provide special programs for unique groups 
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among the economoically disadvantaged. 

Only by the end of 1977 did the lag cushion become exhausted, but it 
was not until a apecial study was made in 1976 by an ETA official that the 
precise dimensions and sources of the surplus were realized. This information 
was not shared with METAC members. 

A variety of sources apparently contributed to the surplus (about $1,500, 
000) which was chiefly in the form of unexpended stipends. For example, during 
the first fiscal year a large part came from underspending in pre-CETA cate- 
gorical contacts. The DOL had let contractors spend these funds until October 
1974. In some cases the source and amount was clear: lagging OJT contracts, 
a reallocation of unspent regional funds in FY 1975, the willingness of the 
City to divert unspent Title II funds to Title I programs or a special CETA 
112 allocation. The BMA was hard pressed to refute agency unsubstantiated 
claims that "mere money" was "really" available. 

Not to reassign lag money once discovered, was viewed as a cardinal sin. 
It was unthinkable not to use funds when there were so many poor people needing 
help, and in particular when spokesmen for special groups were actually seeking 
it. There also was the danger of forfeiting unspent money. 

At the end of the first year the newness of the dec is ion -making process, 
the limited time available, and the fact that the agencies did not have ac- 
ceptable projects, left the staff so anxious to find alternative uses for un- 
spent money that they informally solicited them. With allocation costs each 
year, and the reduction in lag money over txme , the holc^ harmless formula adopted 
by the METAC could no longer be maintained. 

Besides the continuing cuts and the reduction in lag money, other factors 

seemed to preclude continuing at 1976 operating levels in the next fiscal year. 

These other factors included Judge Garrity's decision, which in effect took 

l8 

the stipend money from the BMA's direct control and allocated it to youth; 
the increase in the minimum wa;^e; and the necessity for work experience programs 
to yay this minimum, and other benefits, including unemployment insurance. Over 
time not only did the total amounts allocated to the prime sponsor decrease, but 



17- In particular, ex-offenders and drug addicts, older workers, women, 
and Orientals. Each group was well-represented on the METAC by alert and 
articulate spokespeople . In short, the METAC was being responsive to local groups. 

l8. The order seemed to require serving more individuals than before and 
hence would have meant an increase in stipend outlays unless payments per enrol- 
lee could be cut . 
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the proportion required for income maintenance rather than operations, increased. 
In addition to his, real costs were rising with inflation. 

With the FY 1977 budget, it appeared that reductions in 1976 operating le- 
vels could no longer be postponed, at leasts on the basis of information then 
available. IWo basic decisions were made by the staff and ratified by the 
METAC. First, the proportion of the allocation to be received by client groups 
was based upon the BMA's estimate of the group's share of unemployment in the 
prime sponsor's jurisdiction. However, only two broad groups were used, adults 
and youth. Further divisions aunong significant segments in the universe of need 
were to be the responsibility of the committees of the METAC. These significant 
segments were those established in prior plans. 

B-ie second decision, according to the staff, was to cut recruitment and 
direct job placement services the most, in order to maintain programs as much 
as possible. The reasoning was that applications had always vastly exceeded 
program slots; to maintain the former at the expense of the latter would make 
no sense. In addition, the large established agencies wanted to discontinue 
the small programs that were added to the system when lag money was more plenti- 
ful. The result was the elimination of Roxbury Tracking and Rent-A-Kid, two 
youth programs both of which were later restored when additional funds were 
found. However, even with the elimination of these two programs, overall, 
probably more you'Ji would have been served since the Federal court decision, 
still in force, had redirected the utilization of the CETA 112 resources from 
adults to youth. 

A comparison of the 1976 operating levels with the fir'st budget approved 
by the METAC for FY 1977 does not fully sustain the staff explanation and 
public justification of their recommended reductions. In addition, two signi- 
ficant changes occurred which made a major portion of the approved cuts, as 
well as the unavoidable emphasis on youth, unnecessary. Each of these aspects 
will be discussed in turn. 

The prime sponsor was faced with the following stark reality: with an 
operating level of $9,738,342; it had a DOL allocation of $7,100,000 a-d 
$200,000 in lag money from FY 1976. This meant a pending imbalarce of 
$2,428,342. However, the BMA was able to persuade city officials to use Title 
II funds for two Title I adult work experience progj.oii^s which it was argued were 
most like Title II programs. These two programs v^ere i^ew Careers and Adult work 
Experience (AWE). This money offset $1,025,912 of thii imbalance, leaving a 
pending deficit of $1,428,342. Table 7 compares the actual 1976 allocation 
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with the 1977 budget. 

The $1,428,342 deficit was met in two ways, by direct program cuts and 
by a revised estimate of allowance expenditures. Allowances had been estimated 
by multiplying 52 weeks by $70 (the average weekly stipend) by the number of 
slots. The total was then reduced by a 10 percent attrition factor. After re- 
evaluation, it was discovered that the average adult job training allowance 
was $58 a week; this figure was substituted for the $70. Then an attrition 
factor of 5 percent was applied instead of 10 percent. The result was a 
$221,347 savings; it made up for what the program cuts had not achieved. 

In determining which programs were to be cut, the committees were given 
a Hobson's choice by the METAC and its steering committee; the committees 
could not change the total amount of money the programs in their jurisdiction 
could receive; all the committee could do was determine how the cuts would be 
allocated, if the committees could not decide on their own recommmendation , 
the staff recommendation automatically was the approved one sent to the METAC, 
The Youth Committee refused to make specific cuts, because the staff had not 
provided it with performance data on which to base a decision. In this case, 
the staff's recommendation to eliminate two small programs went to the METAC, 
which approved it. The staff also had recommended reductions in ABCD's two 
youth programs . 

The ESL Committee also found it difficult to make a decision without 
performance data. They rejected the staff recommendation which was to eliminate 
one program. Unlike the Youth Committee, the ESL Committee did make a recom- 
mendation. The assigned cut was distributed proportionally on the basis of the 
1976 budgets. In just one other case did a committee refuse the staff recom- 
mendation. The Job Training Committee rejected the recommendation to defund 
a pre -vocational course conducted by the Dimock Health Center, a community- 
based agency. Instead it was recommended that a recently f landed LPN program 
run by Boston City Hospital be cut. The City (not CETA) had financed this 
program for a number of years and in 1976 had requested that the METAC finance 
it instead. The METAC had agreed, and the program had been modified to enroll 
only economically disadvantaged applicants, who had nnt yet been enrolled. The 
committee's recommended cut was upheld by the METAC ."^^ Essentially , the Commit- 
tee had voted in favor of an existing agency in the manpower system rather than 
an outsider, particularly since it had not enrolled any trainees referred to it 



19- The cut was restored when lag money was discovered that permitted the 
LPN program to be fully funded without reducing a program within the Commit- 
tee 's jurisdiction. . 
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Table 7 Conparison of FY 1976 and FY 1977 Budget Allocations, CETA Title I 

Programs, Boston 



Program or Service 



Employment and Assessment Centers 

a. Employment Centers 

b. Assessment Centers 

c. MDES Subcontract^ 

d. Substance Abuse^ 

e . TWCH^ 

f. Older Worker's Placement^ 



FY 1976 



373,333 
329,997 
241,9^0 

42,000 
217,000 

50,000 



FY 1977 



322 ,535 
267,702 
100 ,000 

42,000 
195,300 

50,000 



Change 
Absolute Percentage 



$1,254,280 $ 977,537 



-50,79 8 
-6 2,295 
-141,950 

0 

-21,700 

0_ 

-276 ,743 



-13.6 
-18.9 
-58.7 

0.0 
-10.0 

0.0 
-22.1 



II. Classroom Training 

a. Skill Training (incl. A3E) 

1. Operations 

2 . Stipends 

Subtotal 

b. English- as-a Second Language 

1. Operations 

2. Stipends 

Subtotal 

c. Total Training 

1. Operations 

2. Stipends 



1,323,107 
1,159,704 
2,482,811 

356,405 
576,576 
932,981 

1,679,512 
1,736 ,280 
3,415,792 



1,265 ,429 
1,159 ,704 
2,425,133 



302,101 
504,947 
807,0 4 8 

1,567,530 
1,664,651 
2,232,181 



-57,6':'8 

0 

-57,678 



-54,304 
-71,629 
-125,933 



-111,982 
-71,629 
-18^,611 



-2.4 
0.0 
-2.4 



-15.2 
-12.4 
-13.5 



-6.7 
-4.1 
-5.4 



III. Governor's Special Vocational 
Education Grant 

IV. OJT 



615,888 



749,804 



615 , 
364, e/^^ 



0 

-385,000 



0.0 
-51.4 



V. Work Experience 

a. Adult Work Experience 

b. New CeLreers 



VI. Offender Services 



377,247 
648,665 
1,025 ,912 

170 ,000 



3 ,247 
64o,665 



1,02 ,912 

11 , OC ' 



0 
0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.0 



VII. Youth Programs 

a. Job Referral and Placement 

1. Boys Club (WOW) 

2. Rent-A-Kid 

Subtotal 

b. 'Work Exporience 

1. A3CD in-school 

2. Roxbury Tracking 

Subtotal 



49 ,£^2 
60 ,00 0 
109,66^ 

49 3,0 70 
40, CO 
5 33,0 70 



-49, o(^: 

u_ 

-49,6 2 

d 

0_ 

n. a. 



0 

-60 ,000 
-60 ,000 



-40 ,000 
n.a. 



0.0 
-100.0 
-54.7 



■100.0 
n.a. 
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Table 7- Continuation 

Change 

FY 1976 FY 197; Absolute Percentage 

c. Youth Development Center 874,552 ^ n.a. n.a. 
(out-of-sdiocl youth) 

d. AECD Youth Central (Administra- 60 , 440 ^ n.a. n.a. 
tion) 

ABCD Subtotal (b, c, d) 1,428,062 1,189,-61 -238,101 -16.7 

1,577,724 1,23^,623 -338,101 -21.4 

Administration 

a. BMA 400,000 4l. 000 0 0.0 

b. DES Allowance Administra- 

ticn 280,030 280,030 0 0.0 

c. Women's Project ^ 50,000 0 -50,0CC -100.0 

d. ABCD Adult Central 102,911 10^.911 

e. Northeastern University 

Follcw-upf 56 ,000 30,000 ,000 - 



TOTAL 888,941 812.941 -76,000 .9 

TOTAL FUNDS $9,664,341 $8,^^-^. ,1 - 191, 455 -12.3 



a ABCD Subcontract to MDES. 

b Specialized recruitment services for by specifir ^.-ograms for specific 

groijps. Substance Abuse refers to an QIC program that recrmts and serves drug 
addicts. The Third World Clearing Hov: ? (T^vr.H) recruits and trains minorities for 
the ccnstructicn industry. Older wor^.er placement refers to an ABCD recruitment 
and referral service, for older workers. 



c Deer Island Assessment Center. 

d The allocation to ABCD for these two youth programs and for ABCD Youth Central 
Administration was given as a bloc^i grant; ABCD was to divide the money 
amcng each of these three youth functions. This division was not disclosed. 
Hcvever, the total youth allocation ABCD is included in ABCD Youth 
Subtotal and the total for youth. 

e Funds allocated by the l-IETAC to develop a training program for manpower 
agencies to ensure non-discriminatory r» ruitnent, referral and hiring. 



f 



Survey of Program Terminees to determine their post program employment and 
labor mar:et status. 



by the system. 

The staff's recommendations to other committees were accepted. In one 
area, OJT, enough information was available to make a well-educated decision. 
At best, only half the money allocated to OJT had been contracted oqt possibly 
because of poor labor market conditions, but also because of program inadequa- 
cies. This coupled with the impression that OJT administrators were overpaid 
led to a greater than 50 percent cut. The recommendations regarding the NEC 
budget cuts were accepted because a substantial part of the cut could be made 
at the expense of the MDES, which was not overly anxious to serve hard to place 
applicants . 

Three sectors bore the bulk of the reductions: OJT (32.3 percent), youth 
(28.4 percent), and the NEC's and Assessment Centers (23.2 percent). Overall, 
program reductions amounted to 12.3 percent from 1976, but the OJT cut was 
51.4 percent of its 1976 operating level; the youth cut, 21.4 percent; and the 
Employment and Assessment cut, 22.1 percent. In contrast, classroom training 
suffered a loss of just 2.4 percent, and ESL, 13.5 percent. 

Most of the youth cuts came from ABCD, even with the elimination of two 
of the smaller programs. One youth program. Boy's Club WOW, was not cut at all, 
probably with justification, because of its performance and staff capability. 

The reduction in classroom training does not include the resources that 
had been allocated to the Boston skill Center and which were, at that time, 
still under the control of the court. Up until then, this money had been used 
for adults; with its mandatory reallocation to youth, a far greater cut would 
have been incurred by adults than youth. Cuts proportional to the share of 
unemployment borne by adults and youth would not have been achieved, youths 
would have received more total resources, while the reduction in adult skill 
training would have been that much greater. 

The preference the BMA gave to programs rather than recruitment and 
assessment was only partially fulfilled, because of the sharp cuts in OJT, 
and because of the cuts in youth programs. On the other hand, the BMA was 
correct if it meant that it was preserving formal classroom training in the two 
major community agencies. In the youth sector, which covered all programs, 
there was no way to reduce except to cut them. It is only by excluding the 
Skill Center that youth and adult reductions conformed to their respective 
proportions of the "universe of unemployment." Inclusion of the Skill Center 
would have shown an increase in the youth share of BMA funds. 
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However, soon after the 1977 budget was approved, significant developments 
occurred which negated the need for roost of the reductions, A large part of 
the youth cuts and all the ESL cuts were restored by a windfall or $400,000 
froin"CETA 112" stipend money that the state had discovered could not be spent 
by the Balance of State before the end of FY 1976, Both of the two youth pro- 
grams that had been dropped were fully restored, as were close to half of the 
cuts in ABCD's two youth programs. These restorations did not go through the 
entire METAC process; the decision was made by the Steering Committee before 
going to the METAC, The restoration of these funds suggests that nearly all 
of the operational cuts will be from OJT and recruitment and assessment. 

Another important event which occurred after the Budget was voted was 
the vacating of that part of the Court's Unified Plan requiring the training 
of school dropouts. Despite this reversal, the Skill Center was not reopened. 
Its closing had resulted from the State Department of Education's refusal to 
allow "CETA 112" funds to be used by the Boston School Department in the Skill 
Center if administrative changes were not made. They were not made. With the 
elimination of the Skill Center came the elimination from the manpower system 
of a program and agency that had long irritated other major agencies. The 
Center's internal operations had been studied repeatedly, in some cases, 
results were highly critical, especially the lack of systematic records and 
orderly administration, in other cases, the training and its results were 
shown to be valuable. Relations between the Skill Center and other major agen- 
cies had been marked by mutual distrust and a- lack of coordination and collabora- 
tion. On balance, the performance of this agency probably was at least on a 
par with that of the other agencies, but the price paid by the system was ex- 
cessive , 

Budget Comparisons 

The total planned budget or accrued expenditures vastly exaggerate the 

amount of direct investment in trainees that logically might be expected to 

increase an individual's employability or improve labor market knowledge. For 

example, the accrued expenditures for the last nine months of FY 75 (October 1974- 
20 

June 1975) were: 



20. Data obtained from Boston Prime Sponsor Quarterly Progress Reports, 
covering period October 1974 to July 1975, 
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Administration^ ^ $1 ,495 ,202 

Classroom Training 997,709 
Recruitment, Assessii»nt 

and Counseling Services 952,332 
Allowance 868 , 549 

Wages and Fringe Benefits 

(Work Experience and OJT) 948,846 

Total $5,262,638 

a 

Includes DES allowcmce administration. 

b 

Includes ESL. 

(This total of accrued expenditures is below the $6,073,829 of planned expendi- 
tures.) pirect human capital investment expenditures were taken to be all of 
classroom training, all of recruitment, assessment and counseling services, 
and one half of the wages and fringe benefits of work experience programs and 
OJT. These direct investment items totaled $2,424,465, just 46.1 percent of 
the total accrued expenditures of $5,262,638. Administrative costs came to 
28.4 percent, and income maintenance payments (allowances plus one-half wages 
and fringe benefits) accounted for 25.5 percent. Wages and fringe benefits 
have a dual function in our analysis. Although part of wages is a proxy for 
OJT or work experience, the entire wage item is income maintenance. However, 
if we included all of the wages as income maintenance, then our total expendi- 
tures would exceed actual expenditures. Hence we understated the income 
maintenance share. 

21 

On a per enrollee basis, human capital investment was as follows: 

Classroom Training: 

Recruitment, Assessment 

and Counseling Services $148.64 
Training 453.09 



Total $601.73 

OJT and Work Experience: 
Recruitment, Assessment 

and Counseling Services 148.64 
CXTT and Work Experience 268.19 



Total $416.83 



21. Not included are stipends and comparable income maintenance outlays 
because they do not represent the development of skills. 
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Recruitment, Assessment and 
Counseling 



$148.64 



Only for those who received services other than 
those provided by an NEC and/or an Assessment Center. 

Note that the classroom training, OJT and Work Experience figures include the 
per enrollee $148.64 attributable to recruitment, assessment and counseling, 
because all enrollees have to go through these processes. As indicated, 
actual training or job experience expenditures come to much less; for class- 
room training the average is $453.09 per person, and for work experience and 
OJT, it is $268.19 per person. For all eniollees the average human capital 
expenditure was $278.41. Of course, these figures assume that enrollees 
never missed a class and hence overstate the actual value of the training or 
job experience. 

Let us assume that the average enrollee will be working for only another 

25 years. A 10 percent rate of return on a direct investment in skill of 

$378.41 would mean a very modest annual increase in earnings of $41.69, or 

on 2,000 hours per year basis, 2 cents an hour. If employed just half a year, 

4 cents per hour is a 10 percent return. On the highest investment of $601.73, 

the increase in annual earnings would be $66.95 or 3 cents an hour if employed 

2000 hours. If we discounted over a 35-year period, the annual gain from the 

average investment of $378.41 would be $39.23 at 2000 hours. On the $601.73 

investment, the annual return over 35 years would be $63.02, or approximately 

3 cents per hour. There is little reason to expect substantial income gains 

op 

with such minimal investments allowed by the Federal Manpower budget. 



22. A cost-benefit analysis v include stipends on the grounds they 

constitute a human capital investment. The view taken above is that they do 
not represent services that specificall/ aid an individual's employability . 
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PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT 



Title I programs, and Title II and VI a different purposes. These 
differences, coupled with the existence of a ore-CETA predecessor to PSE, 
led to the independent implementation of Title I, and of Titles ii and VI. 

Administrative Structure 

As stated previously, the PSE administration is distinctive and separate. 
There were no meaningful operational links between PSE and Title I programs 
originally, although now Title I's programs do make referrals to Title II 
and VI openings. Persistent pressures by members of the METAC, particularly 
those representing women and minority groups, and by the regional DOL, even- 
tually persuaded Title II and VI administrators to report to the advisory 
council. This administrative mechanism, gradually formalized over a period 
of time, was able to influence the mix of enrollees hired to fill vacated 
slots as the PSE program continued. The PSE committee also might have 
influenced the decision to allocate additional PSE monies to non-profit 
private agencies. However, establishment of the PSE committee was the first 
and only successful attempt to create a link between Title I and PSE other 
than an informal coordination between the administrators of the Boston 
Manpower Administration and the CETA office. ^"^ 

An early attempt to establish formal operational ties between Title I 
and PSE collapsed. According to the administrators of PSE, they approached 
the agencies who run the NEC's for referrals. The contacts failed because 
the NEC's would not receive official credit for referrals and placements, 
since the City ina^^ted that all applications be filled at City Hall on the 
grounds that the City, not the agencies, would be held responsible for viola- 
tions of eligibility. The NEC's did not marshal a stream of applicants, 
because the NEC's were extremely skeptical that disadvantaged minorities 
would be enrolled and did not want to discredit themselves. 

Despite early attempts by ABCD and OIC to develop links, PSE administra- 



23. In addition, a lottery selection of all applicants for referral was 
introduced to ensure impartiality. 
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tx>rs had not foreseen the need to do so well in advance of hiring. The City 
apparently did not anticipate a repetition of its experience under PEP, when 
pressure to fill slots quickly had led to a hectic hiring pace that precluded 
a careful screening of applicants. 

Eligibility criteria for Title II and VI permit a wide latitude in the 
selection of applicants once the minimum standards of residency, and eith'^r 
unemployment or underemployment are met. Hiere is little in the Federal 
regulations to indicate that either Title should treat any differently groups 
identified as "significant segments" or individuals identified as economically 
disadvantaged. The regulations of both titles require "special consideration" 
for the "most severely disadvantaged" with respect to their length of 
unemployment and their likelihood of finding work as well as to three other 
groups, namely, "Vietman" veterans, welfare recipients and ex-manpower 
trainees. Both titles are enjoined to treat "significant segments equitably". 

The only explicit difference in eligibility criteria is the preferential 
consideration in Title VI for three groups not mentioned in Title II regula- 
tions. Two cf the three represent those with lengthy periods of unemployment. 
These are persons who have exhausted their uneit^loyment benefits, or have been 
unemployed for at least 15 weeks. The third group, those ineligible for 
unemployment benefits, could include many who are considered disadvantaged 
employed or have held odd jobs. 

However, the purposes of Title II programs cited in the Act itself are 
those designed to enhance employability and promotability , or to prepare 
enrollees for expanding occupations: Vitle 11 is a transitional step to 
unsubsidized "regular" jobs, jn contrast. Title VI 's objective is counter- 
cyclical. 

The BMA and the METAC viewed Title II activities as akin to employment 
and training services and appropriate for those with labor market handicaps. 
Title VI was viewed here, as elsewhere, as an employment program for the job- 
less, some of whom might also have labor market disabilities. This distinc- 
tion was supported by the ETA Regional Office. 



2U, A minimum of 30 days unemployment apply in both cases, except in 
areas of "excessively high" unemployment in Title VI, when the minimum becomes 
15 days. In addition, of course. Title II, but not Title VI, allocations 
went only to areas of substantial unemployment. 
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Title II Goals 

In Boston, Title II had two primary goals. The first was helping the 
unemployed and underemployed "by providing income through CETA salaries", as 
well as providing OJT, special training, and "permanent placement assistance 
through counseling". The second goal was to "address at least a significant 
part of the large agenda of public service needs which challenge the City of 
Boston". Eligibility requirements were minimal: the applicant ha'd to reside 
in an area of "substantial" unemployment, and either be underemployed or 
unemployed for at least 30 days. No other priorities were established by the 
Federal government, such as race, educational level or economic status. These 
were left to the discretion of the particular locale. 

Following Federal guidelines, Boston directed its FY 1975, Title II 
effort towards specific groups that were "most disadvantaged", as measured by 
their length of unemployment and their prospects of finding work. Listed 
below are these selected groups and their share of PSE employment to which 
the City committed itself: 

Percentage Shares of PSE E mployment 



Group 


Goal 


Actual 


Welfare recipients 


10.01 


18.01 


Special veterans 


7.0 


6.7 


Former Manpower enrollees 


15.0 


14.5 


Head of households 


66.7 


64.0 


Women 


25.0 


28.6 


Limited English-speaking ability 


1.5 


0.7 


Youth 


15.0 


11.9 


Poverty 


38.0 


40.8 


Black 


20.0 


25.0 


Other minority 


2.0 


2.3 


Spanish-speaking 


4.0 


4.1 



Nearly all these goals were reached or nearly reached. The major excep- 
tion was youths. These goals had inherent limitations. The percentages allo- 
cated to each group were based on its share of the unenployed, as given in 

^^"70 Census of Population ; they were not based on the group's unemployment 
rate, nor on some measure of the duration of unemployment. A group's 
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unemployment rate, or its avp-age length of unemployment, would have been more 
consistent with the City's objective of assisting those having the most 
trouble finding work and as a result experiencing long spelxs of joblessness. 
The decision to use a group's share of total unemployment was influenced by 
the composition of the City's population. The result was that a majority of 
jobs went to adult white males, a group with the most members needing jobs but 
not necessarily having the severest labor market problems. 

The City's emphasis on groups with the largest numbers was neither right 
nor wrong, since CETA permits considerable latitude here. The City's strategy, 
however, was likely to include a relatively high proportion of the job ready 
and work experienced. This approach might have enabled the City to better 
satisfy its short run hiring needs, but, as a result, might have bypassed the 
more difficult problem of making the less employable more employable. 

Recruitment for the pre -CETA PEP program began in Boston in September 
1971, Like PSE , there were two separate components. One of these. Section , 
can be interpreted as directed at cyclical unemployment; it was to provide 
transitional employment in public service jobs when the national unemployment 
rate averaged 4.5 percent for three consecutive months. The other component. 
Section 6, can be interpreted as directed at more serious, longer run 
unemployment, it was intended for areas with unemployment averaging 6 percent 
or more for three consecutive months. 

PEP also had eligibility requirements and priorities. To be eligible an 
individual had to be unemployed at least two weeks. One third of the first 
years enrollees were to be Vietnam ear veterans. Priority also was to be 
given to the young and elderly, to migrants and seasonal workers, to those 
with limited English speaking ability, to low-income persons. The spirit and 
language of the Emergency Employment Act clearly indicate the intent to employ 
and to permanently raise the employability of low-income persons confronted 
with labor market barriers. Boston's PEP administrators viewed the program 
as intended largely for poor persons with substantial problems finding and 
holding decent jobs. 

Title VI Goals 

As noted, the eligibility criteria of Title VI differ from those of 
Title ll by including three additional priority groups, two of whom consist 
of the long-term unemployed. Within the context of these three categories. 
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priority was to be given to Vietnam veterans, the economically disadvantaged, 
and former manpower trainees. The City chose the following four target 
groups for its 504 Title VI jobs: minorities, women, elderly workers (55 and 
over), and construction workers. Minorities were to receive 30 percent of the 
slots. In addition, separate goals were set for 298 "physical rehabilitation" 
(or capital improvement) jobs included in one total, and for the remaining 206 
non-rehab (or "special projects") jobs. The physical rehabilitation jobs were 
reserved for construction workers, but 30 percent of these hires had to be 
minorities, and 10 percent women, m contrast, half of all the non-rehab 
slots were to be filled by women and 20 percent by elderly workers .^^ Assuming 
504 total positions, 151 were to have been filled by minorities, 89 of these 
on rehab work; 133 by females, 30 on rehab; and 41 by elderly workers, all on 
non-rehab work. These goals were not independently decided by the City; the 
regional DOL was involved. 

Client Characteristics 

As of mid-March 1975, after close to 80 percent of the positions of the 
Title VI slots had been filled, the City's goals had not been realized. 
Minorities were 26.1 percent (not 30.0 percent) of the 399 hires, and older 
workers 16.8 percent (not 20 percent) of the 155 non-rehab hires. Women had 
the largest deficit; they were 23.3 percent, not 30.0 percent of all hires. 
The stximbling block for both minorities and women were the rehab jobs; goals 
for minorities and women had been exceeded on the non-rehab positions. In 
contrast, women and minorities together filled only one-quarter of the rehab 
slots; the grant application had promised them 30 percent and 10 percent, 
respectively. There might be a reasonable excuse for missing the goal for 



25. The City initially received $5,464,379 in Title VI funds. There is 
some confusion about the actual number of positions to be created. The listing 
of jobs in the City's Title VI Grant Application totalled 524, but a special 
report presented to a committee of the METAC in March 1975 by the CETA-II 
office used a total of 504. The figures in our paragraph are based on material 
in this report and on its 504 total. 

26. These goals were taken from the City's Title VI Grant Application. 
Another METAC report restated the goals for the physical rehabilitation jobs 
to be 30 percent minorities and women, not 30 percent minorities and 10 
percent women in the application. 

27* Our calculations indicate that women probably had 9 of the rehab; and 
minorities 51; compared to the 24 and 73 needed. 
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women, but not for minorities. There conceivably might not have been women 
living in the city who were both construction workers and unemployed. It is 
inconceivable, however, that there were fewer theui the 73 resident minority 
construction workers who were unemployed. Insistence by the METAC's Women's 
Committee led the City's CETA-II administration to promise that the 105 still 
empty slots be used to compensate for the deficit in female and nonwhite hires. 

Of the 105 open slots, 54 were rehab and 51 non-rehab. Since the goals 
for non-rehab jobs had been overachieved, it was in the construction area that 
the women and nonwhites had to be placed. Union initiative had been an impor- 
tant reason for allocating a substantial number of PSE slots to physical 
improvement. The unions were motivated by high unemployment among their 
members. Under these v'.rcumstances , for the City to hire nonunion construc- 
tion workers would ha^'e been difficult. It was not possible to determine 
whether the City's goals actually were met^ because the demographic charac- 
teristics of those hired to fill these remaining slots were not available. 

A similar comparison of goals and achievements for Title II and for the 
PEP program was impossible because of the unavailability of disaggregated 
data. 

A comparison of the characteristics of those hired under PEP and under 
Titles II and VI shows a shift from the more to the less disadvantaged, from 
an effort to improve the long run status of those with serious labor market 
problems to the more limited effort of temporarily employing the employable, 
and inferentially , at wage and salary levels that minimize income loss or 
deprivation. Differences in the timing and duration of these three programs, 
and in the availability of data, preclude perfect comparability; but in the 
case of the programs, the niMber of enrollees is sufficiently large, and the 
number of unfilled slots sufficiently small, to rule out all but the minor 
distortions. (See Table 8.) 

During the 9-month period, October 1974 to July 1975, there were 1502 
persons enrolled in Title II. Of this total, 71.4 percent were males, 61.2 
percent were 22-44 years old, and 71.4 percent were white. Over 35 percent 
had more than a high school education. In short. Title II enrollees were 
fairly well educated white males of prime working age. 

This trend in hiring, as well as PSE concentration on placing the better 
educated in unsubsidized jobs, was criticized by AECD early in 1975 as a 
misdirection of effort when the poorly educated and disadvantaged were having 
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Table 8 Percentage Distribution of Enrollees in the Public Enployment Program 
(PEP) and in the Public Service Employment (PSE) Prograro by 
Personal Characteristics, Boston, Various Periods, 1971-75 



CheuTdCteristics 


PEP^ 


PSE^ 




Total Section 5 Section 6 


Total Title IX Title VI 


Nunber of Enrollees 


1743 948 795 


2017 ir>02 515 


Sex 

Male 
Female 


75.8 76.4 75.1 
24.2 23.6 24.9 


72.5 71.4 75.5 
27.5 28.6 24.5 


Total 

Age 
18 and under 
19-21 
22-44 
45-54 
55-64 

65 and over 


IDO.O 100.0 100.0 

12.9 6.3 20.6 

17.1 17.3 16.9 

61.2 67.4 53.8 
5.5 6.0 4.9 
2.9 2.5 3.4 
0.4 0.4 0.4 


100.0 100.0 100.0 

0.1 0.2 0.0 
10.7 11.7 7.6 
73.2 74.2 70.3 
8.3 '.8 12.8 
5.9 4.9 8.7 
i.8 2.2 0.6 


Total 

Education 
8 years or less 
9-11 years 
12 ye ars 
over 12 years 


100.0 100.0 ICO.O 

6.7 4.2 9.7 
20.1 16.5 24.5 
41.; 43.7 39.1 
31.5 35.6 26.7 


100.0 100.0 100.0 

3.6 3.3 4.5 
14.7 14.3 15.7 
46.7 47.1 45.6 
35.0 35.3 34.2 


Total 

Race 

Vhite 
Black 
Other 


100.0 100.0 100.0 

54.9 56.2 53.3 
34.2 32.9 35.7 
6.4 8.0 4.1 


100.0 XOO.O 100.0 

72.2 71.4 74.2 
24.2 25.0 22.1 
3.6 3.6 3.7 


Total 

Ethnicity 
Hispanic 


95.5c 97, ic 93,10 
8.5 8.0 9.0 


100.0 100.0 100.0 
3.7 4.1 2.S 


Income Status 
Eccnomically Disadvantaged 


50.6 49.5 52.2 


37.6 40.8 28.5 



Section 5 data are for 50 months, Septeiaber 1971 to Novenb«r 1975/ 
Section 6, for 45 months, Novenber 1971 to July 1975. 

*^Title II data are for the nine months beginning October 1974; Title VI, 
for the six months beginning January 1975. 

c 

Does not add to 100.0 percent because of omissions in the data from original 
sources. 
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such difficulty finding work. Moreover, they, not the better educated, needed 
the supportive services Title II could offer. At the beginning of the first 
quarter of 1975 PSE administrators reported that they were giving priority to 
enrollees with marketable skills and experience in making unsubsidized place- 
ments; in other words, they were placing the most employable first. Tht 
purpose was to make more slots available for the unskilled and poorly edt ^ted, 
and then to concentrate on placing them. 

The rapid increase in enrollees with over 12 years of school may not h.- 
been the joint product of the crash hiring during the winter quarter, and iihi; 
likelihood that the better educated was better informed about and more alert 
to opportunities than the poorly educated. The importance of personal contacts 
and of supervisors* preferences for individuals with speci:*c .skills cannot 
be ignored, however. 

The data do not support the reasons presented by PSE adi-lai •«:rators for 
their emphasis on the better educated. Very few (just 64) plac; ' ,.^.s had 
been made by July 1975. Moreover, a disproportionately smallei of 
those with more than 12 years of education were placed than were r'., resented 
among all Title II enrollees by then. 

By mid-1975, a total of 515 persons had been enrolled undei Title VI. 
Of these 515, 75.5 percent were males, 74.2 percent were white, and, 34.2 
percent had more than a high school education. Only 28.5 percent were econo- 
mically disadvantaged. The only important difference betv;een Title II and 
Title VI clients was the percentage of economically disadvantaged; 40.8 
percent of the former fell in this income categor^'. Like Title II, then. 
Title VI also was dominated by better educated white males. Although such 
individuals might constitute a large share of the unemployed, their unemploy- 
ment rate was not the highest, and their job prospects not the most dismal. 
(See Table 1) . 

Of the 1743 PEP enrollees, large majorities (ab^^ut three-quarters) were 
males and had at least a high school educf^.-:ion; but close to half were eitlier 
nonwhites or Spanish-speaking, and a substantial proportion were no older 
than 21, although nearly two-thirds were in the primary age group 22-44. 
There were important differences among Section 5 and Section 6 enrollees in 
age and education. Section 6 included nearly three times the nxamber, propor- 
tionately, of those 18 and younger, and well over half as many more without 
high school education. Section 6 also included proportionately more nonwhites 
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and Hispanics, but the differences were not large. The data indicate that in 
Boston, Section 6 indeed was interpreted as a program for those with excep- 
tional labor market problems. 

Sin larly, compared to PSE, PEP was more a program for the poor and 
those with employment problems. PEP enrollees, while most / males like PSE 
enrollees, were more likely than the latter to be nonwhite (40.6 percent vs. 
27.8 percent) and Spanish-speaking (8.5 percent vs. 3.7 percent), less well 
educated (26.8 percent vs. 18.3 prrcent with under 12 years of school), and 
economically disadvantaged (50.6 percent vs. 37.6 percent), pep enrollees 
also included relatively more young people. 

Title II had terminated a total of 228 individuals, or just 15.2 percent 
of its enrollees, by July 1975. Only a minoriizy of terminees (28.1 percent) 
found unsubsidized jobs; over half (55.6 percent) terminated for nonpositive 
reasons? the remainder, (16.2 percent) were for other positive reasons. Only 
72 enrollees, or 14.0 percent of the total, had been terminated from Title VI 
by July 1975. Only a fifth of the 72 terminees found jobs; over three-quarters 
had left for non-positive reasons. Overall, by mid-1975 PSE still had to 
fill its role of finding its enrollees regular jobs. Out of 2017 PSE enrol- 
lees, 300 had been terminated, and 79 of these had entered unsubsidized 
employment. (See Table 9.) 

Although a higher proportion of PEP terminees were placed in jobs, (28.3 
percent as compared to 3.9 percent), the paroportion was still snul more- 
over, tiie PEP data cover a substantially longer period. Although onxy 79 
PSE job placements are involved, those placed tended to include a dispro- 
portionately small number with more than 12 years of education compared 
all enrollees. As already noted, there was no evidence to corroboral ■ the 
intention of PSE administrators to accelerate the placement of those with more 
than high school educations in order to accommodate lesser educated indivi- 
duals with labor market problems. (See Table 10.) 

In addition to placing a relatively high number of Bnroilees with less 
education than the average enrollees, PSE also placed a* relatively high 
number of Blacks and females, well above their respective shares of enroll- 
ments. For instance, females were 38.0 percent of those placed in unsubsi- 
dized jobs but only 27.5 percent of enrollments; Blacks were 30 i percent of 
those placed but 24.2 percent of enrollments. On balance, the less, not ih^ 
more employable, seemed to have been placed first. PSE administrators 
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Table 9. Percentage Distribution of Terminees of the Public Service 
Employment (PSE) Program, by Personal Characteristics, 
Boston, 1974-75^ 



Characteristics 


Total 


Title II 


Title VI 


Number of Terminations 


300 


228 


72 


Sex 
Male 

PottiaI p 


67.7 
• 3 


63.0 
37 . 3 


83.3 
16.7 


Total 


100 .0 


100.0 


100.0 


Age 

18 and under 

19-21 

22-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 and over 


0 
45 
188 
Jo 
18 

4 


0.0 
17.6 
66.1 
10 . 4 
5.0 
0.9 


0.0 
8.3 
58.3 
20 .8 
9.7 
2 .8 


Total 


29 3 


100.0 


100.0 


Education 
8 years of less 
9-11 years 
12 years 
Over 12 years 


0 • J 
18.3 
49.3 
26.0 


0 . i. 
19.3 
49.6 
25.0 


D .9 

15.3 
48.6 
29.2 


Total 


100 .0 


100.0 


100.0 


Baca 

White 
Blade 
Other 


59.8 
35.5 
4.7 


56.3 
37.6 
6.1 


70.8 
29.2 
0.0 


Total 




100 .0 


100.0 


Ethnicity 
Hispanic 


3.3 


4.4 


2.7 


Income Status 
Economically 

Disadvantaged 

- — 


j 57.5 


75.9 


! 50.0 



\itle II data are for the nine months beginning October 1974; Title VI, 
for the six months beginning January 1975. 
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Table 10. Percentaqe Distribution of Terminees Placed on Unfunded Jojjs under 
the Public Employment Program (PEP) and the Public Service Employ- 
ment Program, by Personal Characteristics, Boston, Vari js Periods # 

1971-75 



Characteristics 


1 PEP^ 






Number 


Percent 




Percent 


i Total 


493 


100.0 


79 


100.0 


Sex 










Male 


360 


73.0 




<i O ft 


Female 


133 


27 .0 


30 




Total 


493 


luO .0 


79 


1 00 ft 


Age 










18 and under 


n*a. 


— — 






19-21 


n • a • 




9 


11.4 


22-44 


11 • a • 




54 


68.4 


45-54 


n .a. 




10 


10 7 


55*64 


n • a • 




\j 


7 A 
/ .O 


65 and over 


n.a. 





0 


ft ft 


Total 






79 


100 .0 


Education 








8 years or less 


n »a« 




fi 
\j 




9-11 years 


n. a. 





18 




12 years 


n.a. 


— 


39 


49.4 


Over 12 years 


n .a* 




16 


20.3 


Total 






79 


100.0 


Race 










V*iite 


287 


58.0 


49 


62.0 


Black 


154 


31.2 


24 


30.4 


Other 


35 


7.0 


3 


3.8 


Total 


476 c 


96. 2C 


76C 


96. 2C 


Ethnicity 










Hispanic 


33 


6.7 




2.5 


Income States 










Disadvantaged 


216 


43.8 


60 


6.0 



Section 5 data are for 50 months, from September 1971 to Novenber 1J75 Section 5, 
for 45 months, from November 1971 to July 1975. 



Title II data are for liie nine months, October 1974-July 1975/ Vitle VI ^ for the 
six months, January 1975 - July 1975. 

c 

Does not add to total or to 100.0 percent because of omissions in original data 
source* 
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apparently devoted special efforts to finding jobs for the disadvantaged. 
For example, only a small proportion of the Title II enrollees who were placed 
found their own jobs. In contrast, nearly all the Title VI enrollees had. 
However, one cannot discount the desire of city departments to retain the 
better educated with advanced skills and experience. Nor can one ignore the 
possibility of implicit discrimination, which might have prompted minorities 
and women to accept other jobs if available. 

In contrast to PSE, the characteristicj of PEP enrollees placed in 
unsubsidized jobs corresponded more closely to the characteristics of all PEP 
enrollees. Even so. Blacks, the Spanish-speaking and the economically disad- 
vantaged tended to be somewhat underrepresented because PSE was relatively 
new and only 3.9 percent of its enrollees had been placed at the time our 
data were gathered. Nonetheless, females. Blacks, the young (19-21), the 
old (45 and over), the poorly educated, and the poor tended to be overrepre- 
sented among those placed. In short, males, prime -age workers, whites and 
the better educated tended to remain PSE enrollees. 

Allocations and Expenditures 

In both absolute and relative terms, the resources devoted to public 
service jobs absorbed a higher share of Boston manpower funds under CETA 
than before. Under CETA, Title I programs in the City have received, over 
time, less money (and been able to provide commensurately fewer services) 
than their pre-CETA counterparts. Even if the total amount of manpower 
monies (in real terms) given to Boston had not shrunk, the growth of public 
service employment would have meant a drop in the importance of programs 
designed to raise the employability of those with more serious labor market 
handicaps. 

The amount of money devoted to public employment in Boston roughly 
doubled under CETA. Boston PEP received $11,769,582 for 971 slots enrolling 
1743 persons over a 50 month period. Boston PSE received $23,498,221 for 
1890 slots, and had enrolled 3982 in 15 months. (Actual expenditures came 
to only $15,255,645 by then). 

Annualizing the expenditures of PEP and PSE permits us to compare the 
costs per slot-year and per participant-year of both these programs. PSE 
spent much more money on both than PEP. According to data in Table 11, PEP*s 
annualized cost per slot was $3690; its cost per enrollee, $2056. PSE's 
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Table 11. Allocations and Expenditures for PEP and PSB, Boston, 
various periods 1972-1975 





Total Funds 
Allocated 


Total 

Expenditures 


Nuiift>er of 
Slots 


Total 
Bnrollees 


Annaalisad 

Bscpendi tur e 8 


PEP 












Section 5 












(38 months) 
Section 6 


$7,514,545 


$6,295,775 


580 


948 


$1,988,139 


(32 months) 


4,255,037 


4,252,586 


391 


795 


1,594,720 


Total 


$11,769,58? 


$10,548,361 


971 


1743 


$3,582,859 


PSE^ 












Title II 












(15 months) 
Title VX 


$9,023,689 


$9,414,901 


b/ 


2453 


$7,531,921 


(12 months) 


14,474,532 


5,840,744 




1529 


5,840,744 


Total 


$23,498,221 


$15,255,645 


1890 


3982 


$13,372,665 



S>EP annualized expenditure per sloti $3,582,859/971 « $3G90j annualized 
expenditure per enrollee: $3,582,859/1743 » $2056 

PSE annualized expenditure per slot: $13,372,665/1890 - $7076; annualized 
expenditure per enrollee: $13,372,665/3982 « $3258 



Separate slot levcLs f or Title II and VI unavailable. 

'PSE data cover more months in this table than in Table 1, 
because of differences in the availability of different kinds of 
data. 
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were $7076 and $3258, respectively. 

Average hourly earnings under PSE seemed to be above those under pep. 
As calculated by City officials, the average for Title II was $4.28 and for 
Title VI, $4.44. In contrast, PEP enrollees averaged just $2.81 per hour.^^ 
However, there were differences in the amount individual enrollees received 
from both programs because of differences in the lengths of time enrolled. 

Reconciling the annual earnings generated by these average hourly wage 
figures and those generated by the expenditures data just presented was 
difficult without knowing the turnover and vacancy rates anticipated by PEP 
and PSE officials. Using the hourly earnings above and assuming a full-time 
job of 1820 hours a year PEP enrollees would have earned $5114 a year; 
Title II enrollees $7790; and Title VI enrollees, $8081. (For comparison's 
sake, the official 1975 poverty income figure for a family of four was $5050, 
that for the year 1972 was $4000, for 1973 an average of $4250, and for 1974, 
$4550. The average for the years 1972-1974 was $4263). As a percentage of 
the relevant poverty figure, the PEP annual earnings amounted to just about 
one-third more; the PSE, from over two-thirds to three-quarters more. 
According to these calculations, PSE enrollees might have been enjoying a 
higher standard of living than Title I enrollees and, comparatively speaking, 
earlier PEP enrollees. 

In contrast to these annual earnings figures under PSE, the overall PSE 
annual outlay per slot was only $7076, of which nonwage costs were approxi- 
mately 20 percent. Discounting the $7076 by this 20 percent gives an esti- 
mated annual earnings figure of $5600 well below that calculated above for 
Title II enrollees and even further below that calculated for the Title VI 
enrollees. The $5600 is not much above the 1975 poverty level income but well 
below the annual earnings based on the $4.28 and the $4.44 wage cited above. 
A similar difference also holds for PEP. Using the annual cost per slot for 
PEP and discounting nonwage costs yields a figure of $4700 compared to the 
$5620 derived from the $2.81 PEP average wage. These differences seem to be 
due to the fact thi^t the average wage figures provided by the City were 
unweighted by employment. Substantial differences in earnings existed among 



"^^^ average covers a period of approximately 3>5 years, while the 
PSE average covers approximately 1>5 years. In real terms the differences 
would be smaller. 

29. A city work week of 35 hours multiplied by 52 weeks. 
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PSE enrollees depending on the job held. The wage distribution of PEP enrol- 
lees probably was less dispersed, 

PSE Jobs and Wage Rates 

White collar jobs, including para-prof essional, accounted for half the 
PSE slots, and approximately one-third were blue collar jobs. Service jobs 
accounted for the remaining 18,3 percent, (See Table 120 

Using a skill -level grouping, unskilled blue collar and service jobs 
constituted a third of the slots: skilled blue collar jobs, just under 10 
percent; clerical, 13,6 percent; and higher level white collar, almost one- 
fifth. 

Compared to the composition of unemployment in the city, the allocation 
of slots disproportionately favored professional, technical and managerial 
workers, as well as service workers. Compared to their share of city unemploy- 
ment, a disproportionately low amount went to clerical and blue collar workers; 
but unskilled manual workers received their share. Higher level white collar 
positions accounted for a disporportionately large number of slots compared 
to the occupational mix of the unemployed in the City of Boston. For 
example, blue collar workers were 50 percent or more of the insured unemployed 
at this time but had only a third of the slots, 

A comparison of the distribution of unemployment by City neighborhood 
with the allocation of slots to residents of the same neighborhoods suggests 
that the neighborhoods hardest hit by unenployment were 'inderrepresented in 
the distribution of PSE jobs. 

Table 13 classifies Boston's PSE slots by functions. These functions 
should reveal the actual priorities guiding the City In its use oJ Title II 
and Ticle VI funds, with broad eligibility criteria and DOL pressure to fill 
slots quickly, human and social needs did i:nt receive the largest share. 

Among such pressing city needs as education, health, cx^^JJIT^evention , 
including juvenile delinquency, and the rehabilitaticr of low income housing, 
only one, juvenile delinquency, received a substantial percentage of PSE slots 
(11,8 percent), well over 40 percent of the slots wsnr to the maintenance 
of public buildings other than housing, or to par>vS and recreation. Some of 



30. City of Boston Manpower Administration, Comprehensive Manpower 
Plan Fiscal Year 1977 . Boston, August 1976, pp. 15-^11. 
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Table 12. Occupational Distribution of psE Slots, Boston, 
Various Months, Ckrtober 1974 - July 1975^ 



Other 



65 



Semiskilled 33 

377 

Subtotal 595 



Unskilled 



Service 



Unskilled 237 

109 

Subtotal 345 



Other 



Percentage 



jtiite Collar Absolute 
Professional and Technical 216 11.4 
Managerial and Administra- 
tive 93 
Supervisory 5^ 
Clerical and inspectors 256 
Paraprofessional 331 
Subtotal 947 

Blue Collar 
Skilled 

Cons truction 3^21 






Total 1889 100. 0 



Title II data cover the nine month period October 1974-July 1975; 
Title VI data cover the six month period January 19 75-July 1975. 
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Table 13. Diatribution of PSE Slots by Functional Areas, Boston, 1974- 



I , 
II, 



III . 
IV. 



Functional Areas 

Administrative Departments 

Maintenance of Physical 
Plant and Resources 

(a) Parks & Recreation 

(b) Public Facilities 

(c) Public Works 

(d) Public Housing 

(e) Real Property 

(f) Other 



Subtotal 



Social and Human Services 

(a) YAC 

(b) Schools and Library 

(c) Housing Services 

(d) Health and Hospitals 

(e) Other 



Subtotal 



Boston 200 (Bicentennial Celebration) 

Total 



Number 



157 



279 
232 
172 

77 
116 

15 

891 



Protective Services (Police, Fire, Penal) 188 



223 
77 
69 
47 

158 

574 

80 

1890 



Percent 



8.3 



14.7 
12.3 
9,1 
4,1 

6.1 
0.8 

47.1 
10,0 



11,8 
4.0 
3.6 
2.5 
8.4 

30,4 

4.2 

100.0 
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these priorities can be attributed to the possible lack of eligible clients 
with the requisite human service skills or experience. Some might be attri- 
buted to the desire to beautify the city in anticipation of Bicentennial 
tourism, a source of income and employment. One can infer that priority was 
not given to the more critical needs, such as education, health and crime 
prevention. 

PSE " POL Relations 

In late 1975, serious criticism and charges were publicly leveled at 
Boston for its administration of the PSE Program. By the fall of 1975 the 
. egional DOL had become highly concerned that hiring was occurring much too 
slowly. Then, during the winter, Boston's "underground press", echoed 
promptly by ^he conventional press, publicized allegations about the ineligi- 
bility of enrcllees and the biased nature of the selection process. This was 
the first publi disclosure that a problem existed. The newspaper stories 
claimed that nonr idents of the City had been enrolled and that political 
favoritism and nepotism had determined referrals and hiring. 

An extensive investigation by the RDOL followed. At the same time, the 
General Accounting Office (GAO) continued an investigation begun earlier, 
giving its findings to the Department of Justice. These were never made 
public. However, the regional DOL released a summary of its findings which 
did not vindicate the City administration. According to the RDOL, the admini- 
strative lapses ran the entire gamut of possibilities, from improper political 
activities to enrollee ineligibility and lack of maintenance of effort. It 
was difficult from this one report to determine the pervasiveness of the 
infractions, but this and other documents suggested that they had not been 
isolated instances. Probably favoritism, both political and personal, was the 
roost common infraction, although it would be difficult to say what proportion 
of PSE enrollees was involved. 

The irregularities had a number of causes. Some may have been beyond the 
City's control, but not all; the PEP/PSE office apparently lacked the authority 
to prevent them. There were two distinct problems: the hiring delay and the 
alleged maladministration. The two needed to be considered together because 
City administrators argued that the first was responsible for the second, and 



that failure of the regional dol to provide timely funding information had 
seriously contributed to both?^ since these aspects were interrelated, they 
will be discussed together. 

Tlie office responsible for administering PEP had the responsibility, 
initially at least, for administering pse. It remained independent of the 
METAC and, in practice, of the BMA as well. The EEA program had operated 
successfully in many ways, but not without criticism by the regional DOL 
contained in a special staff report to the City. At the heart of this report 
was the question of political favoritism and slow hiring. However, aside from 
these criticisms the EEA program had functioned successfully and the EEA 
administrators continued along much the same successful operational lines. 
From their viewpoint, when PEP first appeared, they were not in a position to 
develop definite job slots in specific departments until the City was assured 
of the exact amount of PSE funds it would receive. Despite advance estimates 
of funding levels from the regional DOL, the PEP/PSE administrators did not 
feel free to develop a concrete program that would have committed themselves 
and City Departments. 

In the spring and summer of 1974 the PEP/PSE staff seemed to be in a 
state of limbo. There was no explicit guidance from top City officials. This 
inattention was attributed in part to the preoccupation of the Mayor's office 
with the forthcoming desegregatior of the public schools, which was to begin 
in the fall, as well as to preoccupation with the forthcoming mayorial election 
in November. Although the amount of PSE money allocated to the City was a 
small proportion of the total City budget, in absolute terms it was not small. 
It has been alleged that certain officials recognized the political potential 
of PSE. For example, at the lower levels of the City administration PSE 
enrollees were used, or asked to volunteer, for duties that had a two fold 
purpose, that of surveying citizens needs and that of reminding them that the 
Mayor was the person concerned with their needs. 

The delay in hiring can be explained only partly by the intention of the 
PEP/PSE administrators to have a selection and hiring process that would give 
enough time to carefully matching applicant qualifications with slot recjj^i^e- 



31. The City also claimed that the DOL should have anticipated problems 
and did not provide clear, prot.pt interpretation of regulations. The case 
seemed more that the City did not like the interpretations given or had not 
taken them and other advice to heart. 
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ments. The goal was to satisfy department chiefs, as well as to make the best 
use of the new people and to treat them considerately. There also was a 
deliberate intent not to hire large numbers quickly only to have to terminate 
them early. 

Other reasons were suggested for the delayed planning and hence the 
delayed hiring, v^he City administration had neglected earlier, perhaps inad- 
vertently, to ask for City Council acceptance of the PEP allocation and was 
timorous about the Council's response when asked to accept the PSE funds, 
especially if Council loembers had patronage questions in mind. The constant 
pressure for swift action by the regional DOL did not help the PEP/PSE staff 
to establish an orderly, line procedure acceptable to administrators who were 
s applying slots. Nor was the PEP/PSE staff of sufficient size to handle a 
crash hiring program; a slower, more deliberate procedure had been envisaged. 
Adrlitional staff had not been hired, even when funds were available to do so. 
The need to suddenly interview and refer a much larger number of applicants 
forced the PEP/PSE office to hastily borrow people from other departments. 
These conditions were not optimum for ensuring enrollee eligibility and 
impartial selction, especially when some of those helping were politically 
active individuals. 

The PEP/PSE administrators were limited in their ability to impose selec- 
tion standards on departments without the firm backing of high City officials. 
They e.lso occupied an ambiguous position with respect to the City's personnel 
office, whose clearance was required when hiring personnel. This office had 
the reputation of making patronage decisions. Given theiir uncertain position 
and authority vis-a-vis regular line departments, and the City personnel 
office, the PEP/PSE administrators could not easily refuse an applicant who met 
the eligibility requirements but had been pre -selected' by a department or had 
been referred by a private source, nor could they readily countermand a 
decision by the politically oriented personnel office. On the other hand, 
they also were unable to obtain the uninterrupted attention of City officials, 
because of more pressing municipal problems. In addition, the ability of PEP/ 
PSE administrators to conduct an orderly well -represented selection process 
was not helped by the heavy influx of applicants resulting from the publicity 
in the press that the regional DOL had encouraged to spur hiring. 

It was inevitable that City personnel in departments with PSE slots would 
have advance knowledge of them and would inform their friends and relatives. 
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The public pronoiincements might have indirectly reinforced this informal 
dissemination of job information. Those least likely to be attracted by the 
newspapers were the disadvantaged and minorities, ' Tiight be less likely 

to read the papers than others or conclude th?.t the. not have the same 

chance as others to be hired. But not to public!/^ t bs would have 
ensured that these groups would have been automatical i irred. Probably the 
best, approach would have been to actively recruit fron co. lunity organizations 
and reserve a certain number of slots for such referrals. 

As previously observed, priority might have been ' i.ven by the City to 
the provision of public services most likely to influence elections. The 
informal dissemination of job information and the emph xs on such public 
services probably meant that departments preferred enrollees who were capable 
and/or who were political assets. Consequently, it is questionable whether 
the disadvantaged could have received priority unless special provisions were 
made, EEA and PSE had the unstated dual goals of hiring the disadvantaged 
and of providing needed public services, EEA had given priority to the first 
goal, and Boston had satisfied it. Title VI, of course, had no requirement 
that the poor be hired. On the other hand, all Title II and Title VI enrollees 
could have been drawn from the poor. In Boston, all were not. Why they were 
not could be attributed to the factors discussed above and to the more permis- 
sive nature of CETA compared to EEA in terms of appropriate enrollees. 

At the same time, those departments that were most responsive to hiring 
either the poor or the disadvantaged believed their missions to be vital and 
so sensitive that they wanted to exercise extreme care in selection, some 
resorted to preselection or hired independently in order to ensure quality; 
they were apt to cream the disadvantaged, if they hired them at all. 

In addition to the referral and hiring problems that beset the program, 
there remained two potentially conflicting goals: (1) employ a substantial 
proportion of the long-term unen^loyed and the disadvantaged, or at least 
those with poor labor market prospects, and (2) provide important municipal 
services. These two objectives were to be achieved in a loose labor market 
in which experienced, competent workers would be available, and in a labor 
market in which the salaries of City jobs were on the high side of the local 
wage structure. Acceptance by City departments of Title II disadvantaged 
enrollees had been eased by favorable EEA experience, but not always by depart- 
ments that did not provide direct human services. Traditional city departments 
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preferred applicants with the appropriate work experience and educational 
credentials. Despite substantial monies assigned in the budget for training, 
few clients either received adequate on-the-job training to acquire marketable 
skills, or willingly took advantage of the opportunity available to acquire 
them formally. 

Finally, a problem that arose in PEP and continued in PSE was the reluc- 
tance of enrollees to voluntarily leave the program for another job. Their 
public job was likely to offer a higher salary and less arduous work than was 
likely in the private sector. The PEP/PSE staff also realized from its EEA 
experience that the City lacked close ties with business and lacked enough 
job development expertise tc place enrollees. Because of this, the United 
Automobile workers Union (i/AW) was subcontracted to handle placements. The 
UAW had bargaining contracts in area metal working establishments that were 
seeking individuals to fill machine tool operator-set-up man vacancies. 
Some of the placement problems faced by PSE could be attributed to the reluc- 
tance of private einployers to hire individuals accustomed to a higher wage 
and a steady, less demanding job. Employers also were inclined, reportedly, 
to assume that the productivity of City workers was lower than that of their 
counterparts in private industry. 

The DES was not used because it was doubted tl-iat it could provide the 
same amount and kind of counseling that the PEP/PSE staff in conjunction with 
the UAW could provide. More iit^ortantly , it was doubted that DES had the 
same kind of personal relations with employers, and of course it lacked the 
on-the-job support and leverage of the UAW. 

The failure to develop referral links in advance, as discussed previously, 
contributed to crash hiring, it is difficult to understand why City admini- 
strators had failed to plan in advance, after experiencing similar Federal 
hiring pressures under PEP. Once crash hiring began, neither the City nor 
community agencies could have been expected to have been adequately prepared 
if their preparations had begun that late. 

The DOL had alerted the City before that summer that a considerable 
amount of money would be coming, even though the exact amount was not known. 
Without specific dollar allocations and specific slot levels PEP/PSE 



32. Despite loose labor market conditions, the machine trades have had 
supply "shortages". 
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administrators seemed to feel that it would be difficult to negotiate for 
definite numbers of positions with department heads. In their view, the 
Congressional budgetary process did not make it easy for the City to prepare 
in advance. Still, the process did not preclude advance planning; in fact, 
having had one experience with the unpredictability of Federal budgeting it 
wculd have been prudent to have anticipated a repetition and begin planning 
e surly . 

The infractions seemed to stem from the lack of reasonable safeguards 
to assure impartiality in referral and hiring or in enrollee eligibility. The 
results could have been anticipated, namely, hiring tainted by favoritism, 
whether political or personal; enrollees unqualified in terms of residency, 
length of employment, or labor force status, and less than a desirable distri- 
bution of enrollees in terms of City neighborhoods or ethnicity and sex. 
During the winter, when hiring accelerated, the original PEP/PSE staff appa- 
rently was not in control. Lines of authority were murky. Individuals 
closely associated with City political activities were in strategic positions 
in the selection and referral process. In some cases, agencies within the 
Mayor's offices either preselected enrollees or hired them independently of 
the PEP/PSE office. One cannot easily escape the conclusion that the City 
waited until challenged before installing the administrative procedures 
required. In the interim, it allowed the natural course of events to occur, 
which meant hiring by a variety of traditional, informal routes that are part 
of the political process. If from the start, it had been clear that PSE fell 
within the control of the METAC, it is possible that the potential publicity 
might have led to different results. 

Once crash hiring began there was little that could be done to prfevent 
the consequences, or to determine easily who or what was responsible for 
administrative failings. However, crash hiring could have been anticipated 
and appropriate plans made. 

Obviously, mutual distrust between the DOL and city administrators that 
ensued did not help solve the problems that did arise in the implementation 
of Title II and Title VI in their first year. In fact, the regional DOL 
fo\and the City uncooperative, even obstructive, during the former's investi- 
gation of the alleged maladministration. 

PSE Fund Allocations 

When the exact allocations finally came, the I'egional DOL insisted that 
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the money be spent quickly, threatening that funds not spent by the end of 
FY 1975 would be lost. In the three months from July to October 1974, the 
City received both its FY 1974 Title II monies, amounting to 3.2 million 
dollars and its FY 1975 Title II monies, amounting to 3.7 million dollars, a 
total of 6.9 million. This money was supposed to have been exhausted by the 
end of June 1975. At the same time Title VI money was available, although 
the City, already flooded with Title II PSE funds, did not submit a grant 
modification for the final 8.8 million dollars of its Title VI money until 
December of 1975. The City thought that Title VI funds, amounting to 14.5 
million dollars, had to be spent in 13 months, starting January 1975. Fiscal 
year 1974 to 1976 PSE allocations are presented below: 



FY 1974 
Base 

Discretionary 
Total 

FY 1975 
Base 

Discretionary 
Total 

FY 1976 
Base 

Discretionary 
Total 

Total 1974-76 



Title II 

$2,238,200 
996,403 
3,234,603 



$2,382,085 
1,330,900 
3,712,985 



Title VI 



$1,155,403 
920,698 
2,076,101 

$9,023,689 

Total PSE Funds: $23,498,221 



$12,564,349 
1,910,193 
14,474,532 

$14,474,532 



The City had wanted to avoid crash hiring and the rapid enrollment of 
large numbers of people who would have to be laid off in less than a year 
because of the rapid expenditures of funds. Understandably, the City was 
afraid that it would have to make large scale layoffs shortly before an elec- 
tion. Irrespective of the election, hiring large numbers for a short time is 
not necessarily a wise practice. 

Fortunately, by the spring of 1975, the DOL recommended that hiring stop 
because of the likelihood of cuts in PSE funding in the next fiscal year. 
Indeed, for FY 1976, Boston received Title II funds of 2.1 million dollars, 
1.7 million less than the prior fiscal year. However, there were 14.5 million 
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Title VI dollars to be spent between January 1976 and February 1977. There 
was, in essence, a great deal of confusion regarding future funding. 

That there existed a great deal of friction between the regional DOL and 
PEP/PSE administrators was evident. The RDOL's inability to provide precise 
dollar figures in advance and its position on hiring created suspicion about 
motives. The City administration became convinced that the F©OL intentionally 
was trying to embarrass it to prove the failure of decentralization. The City 
was particularly offended that a potentially damaging hiring pattern should 
have been required during a local election year. The neutrality of the Federal 
government was doubted. 

By the fall of 1974, there had been a large number of Title II hireS; 
by the middle of November 1975, all of the three fiscal years of Title II 
monies had been spent. By December 1975 most of the enrollees had been trans- 
ferred to Title VI, since so little of this money had been used. At the time 
the City had approximately 20,000 municipal employees; the 1500 PSE enrollees 
hired within a period of a few months represented 7.5 percent of the existing 
municipal staff. The rate of absorption, if we assume that this hiring had 
all occurred in a three-month period, would have amounted to over 25 percent on 
an annual basis. So rapid an expansion would have created difficulties even 
with the best of planning. 

New Developments in PSE 

It was not until later that functional areas outside of the city govern- 
ment were considered. When additional Title II money was received to be spent 
in a six-month period in FY 1976, CETA-II administrators decided to allocate 
the additional slots to non-profit agencies. Proposal requests were distri- 
buted and selected by an elaborate procedure to achieve objectivity. The 
regional DOL refused to release the money to the City until it was assured 
that the selection of enrollees would be free of all the earlier v':harges of 
nepotism, patronage, and ineligibility that had tarnished PSE in 1975. At 
first the regional DOL recommended that an agency other than the City be 
solely responsible for recruitment, referral, and enrollment. Negotiations 
between regional office and the City left the selection and referral process 
in the hands of the City, but following procedures that insured impartiality. 

Why did the City decide to allocate slots to private agencies? First, 
there had been constant pressure from members of METAC and private non-profit 
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agencies for slots. Second, the program length was short and hence costly in 
terms of initial processing and training, and third, the City was finding it 
difficult to digest PSE enrollees and then to place them in unsubsidized jobs. 
Finally, placements in private agencies meant that more people could be hired 
because their wages were lower than the City's for comparable work. 

Postscript 

It is always difficult to decide when to call a halt to field work when 
studying a continually changing set of institutions. Since the official end 
of our fact gathering (spring 1976) , certain developments have occurred that 
may be harbingers of the future, and not passing fads. At a minimum, these 
developments represent a searching for different, more effective approaches. 
They are cited without trying to seriously assess their significance or draw 
conclusions. They probably should be seen as heavy straws in a strong wind. 

Fiscal year 1976-77 saw plans to establish a new vocational educational 
facility in a rehabilitated building in the former Boston Naval Shipyard 
Annex intended to be converted to an industrial park. The facility is to be 
maintained by a quasi -independent City agency, with the courses subcontracted 
to private nonprofit technical schools and, among other things, train workers 
for plants attracted to the park. In a racially neutral zone and accessible 
by public transportation to low income white neighborhoods close to Boston's 
downtown section, the Annex probably will become the major training resource 
for poor whites of South Boston, Charlestown, and the North End. 

There were centrifugal developments as well. All youth programs funded 
by CETA, including the summer program, will be supervised and monitored for 
the BMA by a special unit in thft City's Youth Activities Commission. Next, 
CETA money will underwrite a one -year certified LPN program administered by 
Boston City Hospital (BCH) and formerly financed entirely by the City. This 
program, in existence for many years, has achieved national recognition. With 
CETA funding, the BCH-LPN program will be enrolling poor clients and its 
student body will include relatively more minorities. 

The feminist thrust begun by the METAC's Women's Committee continued, 
in FY 1976-77, in the form of a one-year contract to the City's YWCA to 
conduct a training program to prepare low income and minority females, for 
"nontraditional" occupations, that is, male dominated skilled trades and 
craftsmen jobs. The YWCA, it will be noted, had been a serious contender in 
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the prior year for a unique experiment to educate BMA staff, contractor staff, 

and METAC members about equal job opportunities for women and other minorities. 

If any change in policy has occurred, it has not been so much in terms of 

33 

long run planning or long range strategy, but more in terms of political 
control; that is, the City direction seems to be to fill more of the staff 
positions with City employees, to control programs more directly, and possibly 
to provide services itself. Theree seems no inclination to increase the role 
of the traditional community based agencies. This has been accompanied by the 
appointment of minority members with community reputations to high positions 
in the City administration and giving them responsibility for employment and 
training affairs. The new appointees are persons whose careers began with 
community agencies and who have had extensive experience with manpower and 
equal employment matters. The evidence seems to suggest that the City 
administration is beginning to assume some of the manpower authority of 
community agencies. 



33. Although' short run planning by the BMA appears installed- 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



CETA had been in existence for slightly over three years when our field 
work ended; however in practice the new law became fully operational only in 
the 12 to 18 months prior to the end of our research. Time was needed by the 
prime sponsor to establish a functioning employment and training administration. 
Time had to elapse to allow any local changes to become effective. One can 
question the merits of judging the efficacy of CETA after the brief exposure 
of a year or a year and a half. It is the long term consequences of an 
evolving system that should be the object of study. Eighteen months may be 
too short a time to expect any significant changes in a complex manpower 
system, let alone changes leading to clear-cut identifiable results, what can 
be discovered in such a short period is the direction of change. 

Other caveats should be heeded. During most of the time that CETA was in 
operation in Boston, labor market conditions were loose. Unemployment was 
either rising or high, despite a net increase in employment (1971-1975). The 
cyclical downtown in 1974 was superimposed upon long run structural changes 
that were not especially benign for manpower programs. The City's economy 
increasingly offered two kinds of jobs, those at the top of the occupational 
structure that required high levels of education and sophisticated skills, 
and those at the bottom, in low level service work. The number of blue collar 
jobs was falling. The growth in clerical jobs provided opportunities that 
were at least semi-skilled, but even here tLere were limitations because of 
the lack of growth gains in the government sector. There also was a net 
population loss accompanied by a relative increase in the number of minority 
persons, m view of these economic considerations and time limitations, one 
could anticipate only peripheral changes and only hints of future potential 
and trends . 

Were the CETA goals of decentralization and decategorization realized in 
Boston? Did CETA lead to programs that better reflected local priorities? 
Did it lead to more effective, better coordinated activities? Did it open the 
decision making process to local groups involved in, or recipients of, the 
services of these programs? 
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« hifh faroiKution of whit« trainees and was in a white working-class neighbor- 
teodi the other site was tmilti -racial. Most of the pre-CETA recruiting and 
|ilace«s»nt structure was operated by XBCO and a major part financed by OEO and 
after CZtk by CSA. The bulk of this part of the manpower system remained 
outside the jurisdiction of the prisa sponson however like total manpower 
fgtf^din^* CSA funding also was declining. 

Huch of the initial »anpo%#er policy and direction was left to the BMA 
to dsvelop and articulate. There was no obvious position or policy role 
defined at the Mayor's level, although there were signs of a more active 
Myoral role later. 

This Kutual passivity was both an advantage and disadvantage to the BMA. 
Although the BMA had considerable latitude, it did not know the extent to 
which it could depend on higher level support if an existing agency became 
uncooperative. The Impression is that the Mayor's office took a hands-off 
policy provided there were no politically embarrassing conflicts. Hie 
exception was control of PSE; this remained within the City Administration. 
Vr>% Mar^power Administrator of Title I programs also had a self-imposed limita- 
tion, the Advisory Council, whose role he had encouraged and helped develop, 
in accord with CETA injunctions, and whose influence grew over time. 
iMtielly, determiuation of priority groups and the accept€mce of programs 
ar.tj sg^H' if^^ were his to propose in cooperation with his staff; circumscribed, 
of course, Ly the strength of the established institutions. In reality, given 
the prebajT»|>tions of CETA and the envisaged role of the Advisory Council, he had 
iittle room for maneuver with respect to client groups and types of programs. 
km noted earlier, council business preempted the time of agency administrators, 
4r»<l iMwDvation took second place to the problems of funding. 

Su WMry of a-:TA Title I 

';f.o result of CETA was the continuing development of the participatory 
j>fu'.r-aft, in tsmployment and training decision making, reflected in the Advisory 
<our»t il. TtiiM Council hao flourished in Boston because of active encourage- 
m«fit by tlitr ic^jiondl i^ta and the BMA, because of the availability of concerned 
aful ifitttfttntt^'J individuals, and because of the presence of organized client 
•jniujij> 4f.'l .i(^<inci<ta. The Advisory Council, because of its open participatory 
j/rovt7!>ii, dt 1 1 4^:tr»<l a<joncioa who wero suffering funding reversals and allowed 
tiitrm tci h4vit 4 fr)irt in the planning process. Thie active participation was no 
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doubt encouraged by the willingness of the Manpower Administrator to accept 
its decisions. The Mayor, whose political position did not depend on the 
support of these particular marginal groups, let their recommendations stand. 
However, the influence of the Council reflected more than official encourage- 
ment and its consequences. The Council also filled, to some degree, a gap 
left by the early administrative weaknesses of the BMA that prevented effective 
planning. 

A serious deficiency in both pre-CETA and post-CETA days was the lack of 
systematic, coordinated short run planning and the absence of long run planning. 
Planning was done, but only on an erratic, spotty, short run basis. Some of 
of this could be attributed to the fact that after CETA was implemented, 
funding remained on an annual basis which precluded serious planning for longer 
than one year. in addition, the hold-harmless formula stifled any initiative 
to be innovative and put a premium on maintaining the status quo. 

Some of this lack of planning could also be attributed to the administra- 
tive disarray within the BMA itself. its key officials had to devote so much 
of their attention to internal matters and the development of information 
systems that little time was left for planning. Moreover, without reliable 
and current information, planning could not have been seriously undertaken. 
However the lack of information extended beyond the City. Readily usable and 
adequate labor market data were either scarce, dated or both. Coordinated 
manpower planning is not inherent in local government. It certainly is not in 
the forefront of the thinking of municipal officials or federal administrators 
either. Administrative matters and short run budgeting oermeate the manpower 
system, beginning at the national level. There thus remains a serious obstacle 
to effective, detailed planning beyond the control of the local manpower system, 
namely, the uncertainty about exact funding because of the Congressional 
budgetary process and because of CETA's discretionary funds. Establishing long 
range goals would undoubtedly make long range planning more feasible. 

In FY 1976, in preparation for the FY 1977 Plan, more thorough and more 
rational shortrun planning on a realistic basis appeared probably motivated by 
the realization that a reduction in the level of operations could no longer be 
postponed. Resources were allocated to basic priority groups in proportion to 
their share of the universe of need. Both the BMA staff and the committees of 
METAC were participants in the decision making process that determined where 
the cuts were to be made. However, this was shortrun planning, whose main 
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consideration was devising a viable budget, and it certainly was not long 
range planning. 

The intervention of a Federal court in the manpower system probably 
resulted in the most drastic change. The court ruled, in effect, that the 
resources that were being used principally for adults in the former MDTA multi- 
skill training center be transferred to high school dropouts as part of the 
court's school desegregation plan. The operational costs had been financed by 
CETA 112 funds, while prime sponsor funds were to provide the stipends. The 
effect of this intervention was twofold. First, a substantial proportion of 
the resources were removed from the direct control of the METAC and the prime 
sponsor, and second, funds were diverted from adults to youth. 

In addition to these major changes, the program and administrative roles 
of the DES also have declined. The program diminution began before CETA but 
was accelerated by it. The decline of DES' administrative role was primarily 
1 result of CETA. Furthermore, the development of the Assessment Centers can 
be directly attributed to CETA. 

CETA was also associated with other developments, which are only itemized 
here because they have already been discussed in detail. (1) A minority 
controlled job placement program to employ minorities in construction was 
substituted for an industry administered area- wide training program in that 
industry. (2) A substantial reduction of OJT was made, and this money and 
lag money was diverted to placement activities for special groups (i.e., older 
workers, substance abusers and ex-offenders), and (3) lag money also financed 
an experimental program devised to institutionalize equal employment oppor- 
tunities for women employees of the BMA and its contractors and their enrollees. 

However, CETA created few, if any, incentives for agencies to cooperate 
in providing services. CETA also accepted the continuance of parochialism. 
For example, implicit in CETA is the definition of the labor market as the 
political jurisdiction of the prime sponsor. This was mirrored in the METAC's 
unwillingness to contract with agencies outside the prime sponsor's jurisdic- 
tion. CETA also allowed, if the prime sponsor so desired, creaming of the 
disadvantaged, because of the leeway given prime sponsors to determine program 
objectives and income eligibility. CETA probably has led to an increase in 
administrative costs relative to operational costs because of an increase in 
the number of administrative units and agencies and the subsequent loss of 
economies of scale and specialization. 
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Finally, after much initial delay and many administrative obstacles the 
BMA created a management information system, soon to be automated, that is 
furnishing the program data essential for planning. The BMA also initiated an 
independent follow-up survey whose intent was to assess the longer run effects 
of different programs for different clientele. Previously, follow-up had been 
an agency responsibility whose validity was always suspect and which was not 
used to rationally allocate resources or to do longitudinal analysis taking 
into account local labor conditions and program characteristics. 

Boston took advantage of the ability provided by CETA to take a compre- 
hensive look at the local universe of need and to choose local priority groups 
that included those least likely to succeed in the labor market; namely, the 
unskilled, the poorly educated, the chronically unemployed, minorities, and 
various other groups with employment problems. lo its credit, the Boston 
prime sponsor, despite the creaming possibilities opened by CETA, chose to 
serve in its Title I program the economically disadvantaged, and groups 
discriminated against in the labor market or otherwise poorly served by it. 
This was a continuation of the pre-CETA focus. 

CETA also makes possible coordination of clients and services, the preven- 
tion of duplication of effort, and the promotion of agency and program speciali- 
zation based on prior experience with different groups. In this area, Boston 
has not been able to exploit the potential of CETA. Noticeably greater inter- 
agency coordination has not developed. Assessment Centers were established 
to control the flow of enrollees from initial intake points (the NECs) to 
programs, in order to avoid excessive holding, maximize enrollments, and 
improve the match between clients and services. It is not obvious that 
matching has improved much compared to pre-CETA days, when CEP was the main 
coordinating mechanism but limited to ABCD and its subcontractors. In theory, 
the Assessment Centers can assign enrollees to the most suitable program irre- 
spective of agency, m practice each agency has probably placed priority on 
filling its own slots with applicants it prefers. 

If duplication of effort means unused slots because two or more programs 
provide the same services for a limited clientele, such a luxury has not 
existed in Boston. if duplication means that combining two or more such 
programs would reduce costs, then CETA has led to some retrogression. Greater 
specialization has occurred to some extent but accompanied by some loss in 
efficiencies of scale. In any case, gains and losses associated with less or 
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more duplication or with less or more specialization appears to be small. 

Finally the extraordinary difficulties in creating and directing an effec- 
tive manpower staff free of political consideration may be academic to decen- 
tralization. 

One last conclusion, based on our limited Boston experience, is that in 
cities with mixed racial, socio-economic groups, local political decisions may 
not favor the poor. The poor still may not be in the mainstream of the local 
political process. Consequently, making manpower policy a function of that 
process quite possibly leads to priorities based on need other than the needs 
of the disadvantaged. In Boston, strong community agencies created or 
supported by EOA, have been main proponents of the poor and of minorities in 
manpower decisions, and have been a key factor in maintaining the openness of 
the process. Programs and clients have not changed significantly in comparison 
with the pre-CETA period. 

Summary of PSE 

The personal characteristics and economic status of PSE and of Title I 
enrollees were much different. Title I enrollees were younger and less educated, 
and much more likely to be ethnic minorities or females. All were poor, in 
contrast to only a minority of PSE enrollees. 

Contrary to the intent of Title II, there were only slight differences 
to distringuish Title II from Title VI clients. Only some of this homogeneity 
was due to the large scale switching of enrollees between Titles as different 
funds became available or had to be spent. The objective was to avoid early 
termination. As one progresses from Title I to Title II and then to Title VI, 
enrollees were more likely to be males, better educated, white and in higher 
income groups. As the economic climate worsened the direction of manpower 
efforts shifted from helping the poor and minorities to maintaining the income 
of those in the mainstream of the labor force. 

Little, if any, formal training occurred under PSE. The clients performed 
important but not necessarily vital services, and the work reflected the city 
administration's priorities. The scope of the work was limited by the skills 
of the clients, the transitional nature of the jobs, and departmental vying 
for enrollees. Nevertheless, certain PSE activities involved critical human 
services and had innovative features. The METAC planning procedures never 
became responsible for PSE. Title I programs were rarely coordinated with PSE, 
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although PSE money did finance certain Title I work experience programs. 
Finally, public and then official criticism of hiring irregularities and delays 
forced a change in hiring procedure, as well as improvements in the assignment 
of enrollees. The main impact of the METAC was to focus attention on the 
limited participation in PSE of women and minorities, and to induce corrective 
action, although by then too late to permit major reform. 

Responsibility for some of the hiring problems have to be shared by the 
city and the federal government. Both the city and the regional office were 
the victims of pressures and limited information over which they had no control. 
As a result the regional office could not provide adequate help. Furthermore, 
at a critical time, for unclear reasons, the city failed to provide explicit 
direction or give firm support to the PEP/PSE administration. 

It is difficult to say whether the main effect of PSE was to provide 
municipal services or to provide income to the unemployed. This does not mean 
these two goals are inconsistent. However, it can be said that the conflict 
between making the unskilled and the poor more employable and the provision of 
vital public services efficiently was not solved. 

were worthwhile municipal services provided that probably would not have 
been without PSE money? Unquestionably yes. As a result there was probably 
a net addition of jobs, chiefly in the first fiscal year. 

If the purpose of Titles ii and VI was to provide, in the shortrun, 
transitional employment, leading to permanent unsubsidized jobs, PSE probably 
failed for various reasons. Labor market condition remained poor. The city 
was trying to reduce its employment, enrollees most in need of formal training 
did not receive it, and the city had few links to private industry for effec- 
tive placement. PSE was an income maintenance program that contained an effec- 
tive work element, but there is no evidence on whether the employability of 
clients, once terminated, has improved. Perhaps Titles ii and VI had no other 
purpose but to provide counter-cyclical public service employment. 

Attainment of Decategorization and Decentralization 

Were the main goals of CETA realized in Boston? Decentralization was 
achieved, as shown by the growth in the influence of the METAC. This was 
partly intentional and partly unintentional. The unintentioned part was due 
to the weakness of the BMA staff and its initial failure to create effective 
information and control systems. However METAC's ability to initiate planning 
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or to provide meaningful monitoring and evaluation has been limited. The 
planning function probably will remain underdeveloped because of structural 
reasons. The monitoring and evaluation responsibilities can develop with 
proper staff support. The METAC is still a body that primarily rekcts to 
staff recommendations because the staff controls the flow of information. 

Decategorization, however, had little impact, if by decategorization is 
meant the creation of new programs for different kinds of clients. To some 
degree, this is to the credit of the BMA. The City's pre-CETA programs, 
especially the community one, had served the poor and minorities. CETA Title 
I programs continued this focus, not by Federal government mandate but by 
voluntary action of the city. 

Few fundamental changes were made in programs or agencies, and one of 
these changes was imposed from outside the system by the Federal Judiciary, 
seeking to desegregate the local school system. The lack of program innova-r 
tion or acceptance of newcomers was due to the cut in Title I funding, to the 
important role of agencies on the METAC, and to the maturing of the vital 
manpower agencies created in the 1960 's. These manpower agencies never had a 
realistic choice of investing heavily in relatively few enrollees or meagerly 
in many. They began in the latter direction; the expanding labor markets of 
the second half of the 1960 's probably allowed this (or concealed its weakness). 
CETA's budget cuts, however, came in the deteriorating labor markets of the 
1970 *s when more not fewer people needed help. 

CETA did open the system to new agencies and programs but the effect was 
limited in terms of their size, services, and clients. The resources allo- 
cated to the newcomers were a small portion of the total allocation, and most 
of the programs were not unique in concept or design. The decision making 
process became more open but the prime actors or initiators were the agencies 
and the BMA, not the clients or the METAC. Nevertheless the METAC did force 
the city to keep the METAC informed about PSE operations and to modify them 
to some extent. 

Decategorization was not relevant for PSE, which tended, in Boston to 
remain for political reasons independent of Title I activities and its 
decision making procedures. pSE, a heavily funded Washington created program, 
shifted the emphasis of the manpower activities both in terms of resources 
and services. Local prime sponsors could have used Title II money for Title 
I activities. This occurred in Boston but only in a limited way, when PSE 
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money funded new careers and adult work experience to help compensate for the 
drop in Title I funding. PSE did not serve the same population group as Title 
I. Title I's clients continued to be those with serious labor market disad- 
vantages; Titles II and VI helped those with either fewer or none of these 
handicaps . 

The interchange of views that metaC has facilitated probably has produced 
better decisions than would have occurred in its absence. However, the value 
of these decisions is difficult to assess if one tries to see them translated 
into better and more coordinated programs. It cannot be said unequivocally 
that the immense amount of time and energy devoted to the METAC process has 
led to programs that are strikingly different or superior to those existing 
before CETA. The amount of resources devoted to administrative activities 
probably is higher, even if the pre-CETA organization of the RDOL is considered. 
CETA directly and indirectly has meant more resources, tangible and intangible, 
spent on other than direct resources to clients. It is not easy to show 
commensurate gains in improved services or better administered programs. 

It is possible that the regional office of the ETA, with the same number 
of people and the same money spent, would have done as well as, if not better 
than, the BMA during the same period. There are three main reasons for this 
suggested possibility. First, the Regional ETA was an established, func- 
tioning organization with experienced personnel. Second, in general the 
regional staff dealing with Boston seemed better educated and more qualified 
than the prime sponsor's staff. And third, the ETA did not face the same 
local political constraints in making decisions, particularly those involved 
with staffing. 

The regional office would have had to open with the same interagency 
rivalries and the same reluctance of program operators to supply information. 
However, because of technical skills alone, the regional office staff probably 
could have more quickly established workable management information and 
financial management systems. 
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KECOMMENDAT IONS 



rhe following recommendations are based upon our observations in Boston 
alone. The recommendations are arranged in three categories. The first are 
general in nature, the second are recommendations related to specific kinds 
Of programs, and the third to specific activities that cut across programs. 
It may be noted that some recommendations involve changes in legislation, some 
involve changes or considerations for the prime sponsor, and others involve 
changes or considerations for the Regional Office of ETA, 



General 



(1) If severe manpower problems are concentrated in older central cities , 
a distribution formula that reduces their manpower funds is not conducive to 
innovative, coordinated programs that better serve poor people. 

The distribution formula should be based primarily on a prime sponsor's 
proportionate share of all poor persons 16 to 64 years of age. Programs are 
not for those out of the labor force, and inclusion of those persons 65 and 
over would likely favor suburbs over central cities. The current distribution 
formula does not refer to poor persons 16 and over but to low income adults; 
moreover, their weight in the formula is a meager 12,5 percent, A weight of 
at least 50% to an area's share of the poor would be more appropriate. No 
weight should be given to the prior year^'s allocation except as a minimum 
guarantee to each area. The lower age of 16 recognizes the high proportion 
of young people in the poor population, and the necessity of preventing their 
becoming members of a chronically underprivileged alienated group. The remainder 
of the distribution formula can be based on deviations of an area's unemployment 
rate from the average for the nation. 

It will be noted that this formula ignores the incidence of poverty in an 
area. To take account of this factor, an area should be guaranteed a minimum 
allocation per poor person 16 and over. The exact amount should be based upon 
the prior year's allocation per poor person 16 and over in the country as a 
whole , 

Our formula and existing ones made no concession to changes in the price 
level. To be consistent with a basic guarantee per person or area, all money 
allocations should be adjusted to a real basis. 
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(2) If increased employability , self-sufficiency and self-respect is 
directly dependent on the resources invested in people, the amount available 
per enrollee has been parsimonious. Moreover, a substantial portion oi man- 
power funds are not human capital investment, but stipends, or work experience 
wages, which are income maintenance transfers, Th. s vital distinction is ig- 
nored in reporting manpower allocations. The real cost of training should omit 
stipends, in order to isolate the amounts invested in services that enhance em- 
ploy ability • 

OJT wages, as well as work experience wages, incorporate both investments 
and income maintenance. The exact division between the two might be delineated 
by assuming that only payments above some fraction of the minimum wage consti- 
tute direct investment. The fraction might be one that derives an amount equal 
to the per capita poverty level income. The income maintenance portion of ETA 
funds might more appropriately come from the HEW budget. 

(3) The amount of money spent per enrollee for classroom training alone, 
excluding stipends was approximately $450, This amount represents a negligible 
proportion of the total amount that would have been spent on an individual's 
education if he had completed high school. It is unreasonable to expect this 
small manpower investment to compensate for the failure of the educational 
system in Boston and in other areas from which persons migrated (e-g,, Puerto 
Rico) , If the educational system were made accountable by having to finance 
its share of manpower costs, a powerful incentive might exist to prevent the 
problems the manpower system must solve, 

(4) The success of the strategy of short preparation to achieve entry 
level job readiness still has to be validated especially for males. Unpublished 
data for Boston suggests that this strategy may have had limited success for 
females, especially minority females, because it to some degree upgraded their 
occupational status and possibly raised their annual earnings. However, their 
new earnings averaged not much more than $500 a year above the official 1976 
poverty level of $5500 for a four-member family. Nonetheless, the limited 
investment per person could hardly lead to a much better gain, 

(5) When the labor market is loose and jobs scarce, programs should be 
lengthened and training intensified because, from society's viewpoint, the 
opportunity costs are negligible. Manpower funding and budgeting, however, 
does not respond quickly to economic conditions, A distribution formula taking 
into account deviations in excessive unemployment would be unsuitable because 
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an area's primary allocation (see point (1) above) would be based on unemploy- 
ment as of a given time period in the past. The allocation to take account 
of rising unemployment would have to be based on more current changes in unem- 
ployment and would have to be in addition to the primary amount. As unemployment 
falls additional funds would be halted so that additional enrollments and/or 
the lengthening of programs would stop. It would be programmatically unsound 
to reduce funds in order to shorten programs or terminate enrollees prematurely, 
except where legitimate job placements were made prior to an individual's 
completing a program. 

The additional funding should go to Title I or II programs. Of course 
Title VI made additional funds available as unemployment rose, not to manpower 
training programs but to PSE, which in Boston did not serve the same clientele 
as Title I programs. If Title II programs were required to enroll only poor 
people, additional Title ll funds would go to those most needing help. 

(6) One-year contracts encourage shortrun goals and shortrun tactics, 

not longrun planning and longrun strategy. They also encourage shortrun programs 
that are likely to lead to placements in the secondary labor market or place- 
ments in jobs with few promotion opportunities. A big step in the direction of 
longer range planning would be to fund agencies and/or programs longer than 12 
months. This could be done on a selective experimental basis to start. Such 
programs should be open-ended to permit adjustment to changing labor market 
conditions . 

(7) The advantages of decategorization and decentralization might be 
achieved by various prime sponsorship concepts or models. For example, the 
regional ETA could serve as a prime sponsor for a cohesive labor market area 
and have a representative advisory council. The ETA would be responsible for 
both Title I and PSE programs. The ETA staff would he less vulnerable to 
local political pressures, it also is more likely to include professionals 
with a longer run dedication to manpower affairs than the more transitory city 
personnel. Some administrative economies of scale also would be achieved. 
There would be a more extensive labor market area for coordinate job creation 
and job placement. A regional or subregional approach would minimize many of 
the political and institutional considerations that handicap a more rational 
administration of Title I programs. 

Funding would continue to be allocated to existing prime sponsor areas. 
Council members would be drawn from agencies, institutions, and local 
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governments in proportion to the funds given to each prime sponsor. The 
current regulations about the distribution of members and their voting rights 
could continue. 

A Federal prime sponsorship is not the only ative. Another form 

of decentralization would be local ETAs ' indepenc local authorities. 

Such ETAs could be modeled after independent tra- or turnpike authorities, 
but without their own source of funds. An adv ry council could serve in the 
place of a Board of Trustees. 

(8) DOL approval of annual Title I plans should include, as a criterion, 
evidence of long-run planning. A review of long-run industry and occupational 
trends and an explanation of how programs reflect these should be required. 
Furthermore, an explicit exhibit of the rational selection of alternative 
programs based on past performance and costs should be presented in order to 
justify why one program is preferred to another. 

(9) Assuming that the current pattern of prime sponsorship remains, prime 
sponsors should have the authority to determine, within standards established 
by the Federal government, the qualifications of the contractor's staff in order 
to in order to insure that program administrators have appropriate technical 
and managerial skills. Where existing staff lack such qualifications, resources 
should be provided to correct this deficiency with mandatory training and educa- 
tion, and with on-the-job guidance. The MTI of the regional office has helped 
remove such gaps. In addition, however, regular courses at the post-high school 
level are needed in such topics as budgeting, personnel administration, 
counseling, labor market and human resource economics, and job development. 

In turn, the Federal government should set guidelines for the qualifications 
of the staff of prime sponsors. There is a twofold objective here. The first 
is the hiring of the individuals with the necessary technical skills or experiences. 
The other is to prevent purely political hires. The guidelines might include a 
formal preparation in manpower programs and planning a substantial record of 
accomplishment as a manpower administrator. 

(10) The openness of the CETA advisory council in Boston has made the BMA 
the target for groups frustrated by the failure or inability of appropriate 
Federal, state and municipal bodies to help meet justifiable demamds of these 
groups for equal opportunities in employment, in effect, the BMA has had to be 
much more than an agency responsible for planning and overseeing the administra- 
tion of employment andtraining programs, it also has been asked to spearhead 
changes in social policy not necessarily endorsed by institutions whose 
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cooperation is vital for successful placement. Determining the effectiveness 
of the Boston CETA has to take this special responsibility into account. 

(11) The participatory process requires very strong an 1 sustained admini- 
strative support to be effective. For the advisory council to provide meaning- 
ful input it should have its own independent staff. Furthermore, .if the staff 
is to be completely independent, it needs to be separately funded. 

(12) Evaluation systems of different prime sponsors should have enough 
common features for an adequate comparison. For example, definition of such 
things as types of terminations, participants, and retention should be com- 
parable. Explicit measures used to determine success and weight given by all 
prime sponsors to these measures should be made available. In addition, all 
evaluation systems must take into account job quality as well as educational 
placement, and not simply job placement. Regular, systematic communication 
between prime sponsors on technical information and experience should be 
created. 

Specific Kinds of Programs 

(13) As a result of CETA, some of the slots in the in-school youth program 
achieved a continuity and an integration between work experience and education 
that had been lacking previously. To be meaningful, both the regular and 
summer youth programs should provide a cumulative experience for youth, so that 
the same individuals move progressively from one work experience to another. 
This preferably should be combined with schooling so that the youths benefit 
from a career orientated program. 

Enrollees of the in-school youth program should remain in it during 
the summer, in-school positions should be developed with the idea that they 
would be available when school closes. The large summer program probably 
cannot be dropped. However, its - iministration would be improved if prime 
sponsors and agencies could depend on the same or similar spending levels 
each year, with a change occurring gradually, say by annual increments (or 
decrements) of 10 or 15 percent. 

(14) The out-of-school youth program should have multiple goals. It 
should be a substitute for school, so that a youth is ready to enter the 
labor market or continue his education at "graduate" age. it should also im- 
part vocational skills and work discipline. The multiple goal approach is 
desirable, provided that it is realized that the same goal is not suitable 

for all enrollees and furthermore that the means are available to match enrollee 
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«U«m*tlv« would bo to require that a certain percent of Title I monies be 
•^^nt on purchaie of service* contract of this sort. 

(IB) In fl«n«r*l, too tnuch emphasis has been given to formal classes and 
too little to OJT in the primary sector supported by sophisticated job 
Jevwlopment. in addition, the formal classes have been confined to a relatively 
f«w conventional areas, repeating those taught by vocational high schools. 

S pecific Activities 

(I'M A vital part of the rMinpower system is job development. The concept 
of job devttlopment needs to be closely examined in order to understand better 
the nature of job development and what determines its effectiveness. At a mini- 
mum, the job developer must be someone with close links to a few industrial and 
occupational sectors. Job developers should know the type of skills and quali- 
fications specific employers want. Job developers should be able to communicate 
these specific needs back to programs, so that they can prepare enrollees in a 
manner that realistically iit5)roves their chances of being hired and retained. 

vTob development and industrial and occupational projections are related. 
Given the state of the economic art projections at best can only identify 
growing industries and occupations . which particular establishments are ex- 
panding and which offer the best longrun employment opportunities within these 
growing sectors requires intelligent job development. State Manpower Service 
Councils should sponsor studies of area economic trends. The actual studies 
might be done by the State Eirployment Services, or a state Economic Council 
(in Massachusetts this would be the Office of Economic Affairs) , or local 
universities . 

(20) Incentives are needed to encourage inter-agency and program coopera- 
tion. At present, programs receive no immediate credit for transferring a 
person. Nor is there much of a longrun benefit to transferring an enrollee 
unless a positive termination results . Incentives also are needed for programs 
to accept transfers. Program coordination probably requires that an agency 
receive special credit for achieving it. 

(21) The failure to develop appropriate incentives for inter-agency coopera- 
tion can be illustrated by the dual system of adult education in Boston. The 
public school system teaches English to adults from other countries and cultures. 
Manpower programs have ESL courses doing the same thing. Admittedly the goals 
•re different. In the first case, the goal is acculturation, in the second, 
employment . 
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TVo separate questions can still be asked. First, should two independent 
systems teach English to non-English speaking adults? The second question is, 
should not educational funds be used for English classes and ETA funds only 
for stipends when no training or work experience is involved? 

It appears that many of the burdens undertaken by ETA programs reflect 
failures of existing institutions; i.e., public schools , mental health services, 
etc. The justification for ETA programs is that new institutions will not make 
the same mistakes with the same clientele as the ones that served them poorly 
before. Nevertheless, should not educational or coirparable monies finance 
the new ETA institutions where they are repeating the same services. The 
conclusion would seem to be that Federal efforts should concentrate on 
preventing problems by providing special financial and technical help to schools 
and other social institutions in low income areas with serious social and eco- 
nomic problems. Such an approach might hopefully help to halt the vicious cycle 
of self-perpetuating poverty. 

(22) Extra credit should be given for placing those with exceptional 
labor market handicaps. This would be a disincentive for creaming. The handi- 
caps to be considered should be the following: educational level, minority 
status, age, physical handicaps, emotional prc±>lems , and language and cultural 
barriers. Ihe social priorities of prime sponsors would be reflected in the 
weight given these handicaps. The selection of candidates would be more open 
and more objective. 

-if GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1J7« O-259-089 
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Where to Get More Information 

For more information on this and other programs of research and development funded by the Employ, 
men and Training Administration, contact the Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Libor, Washington, D.C. 20213, or any of the Regional Administrators for Employment and Train- 
mg whose addresses are listed below. 



Location 

John F. Kennedy Kdg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 



1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 



P.O. Box 8796 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 



1371 Peachtree Street, NE. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 



230 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Di. 60604 



911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 

Griffm Square Bldg. 
DaUas, Tex. 75202 



1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80294 



450 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102 



909 First Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 98174 



States Served 




Connecticut 


New Hampshire 


Maine 


Rhode Island 


Massachusetts 


Vermont 


New Jersey 


Puerto Rico 


New York 


Virgin Islands 


Canal Zone 




Delaware 


Virginia 


Maryland 


West Virginia 


Ppnricvlvani Q 
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Uistnct of Columbia 


Alabama 


Mississippi 


Florida 


North Carolina 




South Carolina 


Kentucky 


Tennessee 


lUinois 


Minnesota 


Indiana 


Oh in 


Michigan 


Wisconsin 


Iowa 


Missouri 


Kansas 


Nebraska 


Arkansas 


Oklahoma 


Lx>uisiana 


Texas 


New Mexico 




Colorado 


South I>akota 


Montana 


Utah 


North Dakota 


Wyoming 


Arizona 


American Samoa 


California 


Guam 


Hawaii 


Trust Territory 


Nevada 


Alaska 


Oregon 


Idaho 


Washington 




